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PREFACE 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Thb  ready  and  Tvide  acceptance  of  my  annotated  Libi-ary  Edition 
of  the  Works  of  Shelley  induces  me  to  believe  that  there  is  place 
for  an  edition  of  the  text,  given  accurately  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  without  annotation  of  any  kind.     In  the  following  pages, 
therefore,  I  have  separated  from  the  extensive  notes  and  appen- 
dices of  the  Library  Edition  the  text  as  there  printed,  adopting 
also  the  same  principles  of  arrangement.     There  must  be  many 
students  of  Shelley  who  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  go  into 
the  pros  and  cons  of  textual  discussion,  but  who  would  gladly 
have  under  their  hands   in  a   portable  and   readable  form  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  master  in  what  has  the  best  claim  to  be 
considered  their  ultimate  developement.     To  this  class  of  readers, 
variorum  readings  even  are  of  no  sufficient  interest  to  compensate 
for  repetition  and  the  distraction  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  several  readings ;  and  for  such,  it  will 
be  enough  to  have  the  ultimate  work  in  its  entirety  and  integrity. 
The  present  Edition  contains  every  poem  or  fragment  of  verse  by 
Shelley  which  has  ever  as  far  as  I  am  aware  been  published,  and 
a  few  dozens  of  lines  not  included  in  any  previous  edition.     All 
bis  prefaces,  dedications,  notes,  and  mottoes  are  given,  together  with 
all  his  poetic  translations,  and  an  appendix  consisting  of  the  whole 
series  of  Juvenilia,  from  the  Verses  on  a  Cat  written  when  he  was 
some  eight  years  old  to  the  remarkable  poem  by  which  he  is  still 
perhaps  most  widely  known — Queen  Mob.     This  I  have  given  in 
its  original  form  among  the  Juvenilia)  while  including  in  the 
series  of  mature  works,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  repeti- 
tions involved,  the  revision  made  in  1815  under  the  title  of  Hie 
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Dixmon  of  tlie  World — which  I  was  enabled  to  complete  from  the 
copy  mentioned  in  Medwin'a  and  Middleton's  Lives  of  Shelley. 
And  there  are  other  inatouces  in  which  studies  and  cancelled  pas- 
sages of  importance  are  retained  as  a  portion  of  the  text  of  Shelley's 
poetry,  albeit  including  lines  and  expressions  which  occur  in  the 
finished  forms. 

To  produce  in  the  case  of  Shelley  as  near  an  approximation  as 
may  be  to  the  text  that  the  poet  intended  to  issue,  is  a  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult  task, — nut  from  any  lack  of  materials,  for  the 
mass  of  material  extant  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  the  vicis- 
situdes to  which  his  works  have  been  subjected.  The  difficulty 
is  in  deciding  what  shall  hs  the  authority  for  the  text  in  each 
particular  poeiu.  lu  respect  of  books  seen  through  the  press  by 
himself,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  except  as  regards 
isolated  words  and  stops;  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  nrisa 
while  at  press  one  half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  his  poetry,  several  of 
the  volumes  having  been  printed  in  England  while  he  was  abroad, 
and  read  through  the  press  by  friends.  The  proportion  of  his 
mature  works,  from  Alarior  onwards,  which  had  the  advantage  of 

i  personal   revision   wlieii   in   tvpc,  wonlil,   I   tiiinlc,    be   liberally 
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more  than  two  important  verbal  alterations.  Tlie  Rosalind  and 
Hden  Tolnme,  again,  of  which  proof  sheets  were  certainly  not  seen 
by  Shellej,  is  inferior  to  the  Alastor  volume  as  an  authority ;  but 
probably  the  manuscript  of  the  eclogue  itself  would  be  found  very 
hasty  and  inconsistent  in  the  matters  of  detail  in  which  alone  the 
printed  text  is  suspicious  to  any  great  extent. 

These  thi-ee  instances  are  merely  typical  of  the  kind  of  considera- 
tion applicable  to  every  one  of  Shelley's  volumes ;  and  to  reprint 
his  published  series  just  as  they  stand,  without  correcting  palpable 
errors,  would  thus  be  an  inadequate  attempt  to  approach  the 
genuine  text.  I  have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  remove  many 
small  blemishes  of  three  classes,  (1)  those  for  which  the  printer  is 
dearly  responsible,  (2)  those  for  which  Shelley  may  be  responsible, 
bat  would  certainly  have  removed  if  he  had  observed  them,  and 
(3)  those  for  which  Shelley's  substitute  for  the  time  being  is  pro- 
bably responsible.  No  alteration  has  been  made  unless  I  have 
felt  sure  the  original  was  not  what  Shelley  meant  it  to  be,  or  would 
have  wished  it  to  be ;  and,  I  may  almost  add,  unless  it  has  been 
perfectly  obvious  what  change  should  be  made.  Conjecture  has 
no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  go  on  the  assumption  that  everything  in  a 
text  is  right,  and  reprint  it  in  fac-simile ;  and  it  is  not  much  less 
easy  to  go  on  the  opposite  assumption  that  everything  a  little  out 
of  one's  ordinary  experience  is  wrong,  and  alter  it  forthwith.  But 
the  diihculty,  witli  such  texts  as  Shelley's,  is  to  discriminate 
between  unintentional  inaccuracies  in  printing  or  writing  and 
intentional  eccentricities  of  style,  metre,  punctuation,  and  ortho- 
graphy. In  my  opinion  the  least  correct  of  all  the  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Shelley  during  his  life-time  is  very  far  pleasanter  to 
read,  and  very  much  nearer  the  fact  of  his  intention,  than  any  of 
the  posthumous  texts  published  up  to  the  year  1876.  The  chief 
reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  a  want  of  veneration  on  the  part  of  his 
editors, — a  failure  to  perceive  that  Shelley's  eccentricities,  even 
his  errors  if  errors  there  be,  must  be  far  more  interesting  to  intelli- 
gent humanity  at  large  than  any  punctilious  correctness  not 
Shelley's.  Even  if  the  aggregate  genius  of  the  present  generation 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  task  of  systematizing  Shelley's 
style  and  grammar  and  so  on,  we  might  perhaps  not  obtain  any* 
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thing  comparable  to  the  real  Shelley ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  ■ 
good  Beirice  to  his  memory  to  restore  in  every  instance  vbat  h« 
wrote  or  meant  to  write.  I  have  therefore  adopted  aa  a  principle, 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  onchasged  as;  doubtful  passage,  about 
which  there  may  be  several  opinions,  and  which  is  Dot,  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  corrupt 

Corrupt  as  nearly  all  the  posthumous  texts  of  Shelley  certainly 
are,  the  course  of  my  studies  has  led  me  to  think  that  the  original 
editions  are  not  nearly  bo  corrupt  as  they  are  generally  said  to  be, 
or  as  might  be  expected,  and  also  that  much  has  been  called  cor- 
rupt which  is  really  nothing  but  elliptical,  or  unusual  in  point  of 
grammar,  of  construction,  of  orthography,  or  of  punctuation. 
Sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  unusual  features  of 
Shelley's  work  which  were  deliberate^  or  which  he  would  hav* 
seen  no  reason,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  for  altering.  To  take  as 
an  example  a  single  curious  instance  of  seeming  inconsistency,  I 
would  draw  attention  to  his  use  of  the  inteijection  0  or  Oh. 
Throughout  his  works  0  and  Ok  are  used  interchangeably  without 
any  apparent  rule ;  and,  more  than  this,  they  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  comma,  sometimes  by  no  stop  at  all,  sometimes  by  a 
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on  enphony  than  on  grammar ;  and  it  must  always  be  intrinsically 
safer  to  leave  the  text  as  it  is  in  these  minute  particulars  than  to 
tamper  "with  it,  unless  there  be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  has 
become  corrupt  since  it  left  his  hands.  At  all  events,  not  only 
has  this  seemed  to  me  mfer  and  more  in  accordance  with  editorial 
obligations ;  but  I  have  even  thought  it  well  worth  while  to 
preserve  in  the  present  text  so  much  of  the  minute  history  of 
Shelley's  mind  as  is  unfolded  to  us  in  the  peculiarities  and  incon- 
sistencies of  his  orthography  &c., — ^at  least  when  it  has  seemed 
likely  that  the  orthography  &c  were  his,  and  deliberately  adopted. 
But  here  again  there  are  difficulties ;  for  occasionally  we  come 
upon  divergences  of  practice  for  which  there  is  double  and  con- 
flicting authority.  In  such  cases,  if  I  find  clear  evidence  of  a 
certain  rule  recognized  by  Shelley,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  his 
rule  in  correction  of  the  text  even  where  there  is  some  sort  of 
manuscript  authority  against  the  change, — because  very  often  the 
manuscript  giving  such  authority  is  either  hastily  dashed  off  or 
Memingly  immature,  and  the  change  such  as  the  poet  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  made  when  reading  the  proof- 
sheets,  or  whenever  he  discovered  the  departure  from  his  own 
nde.  I  have  of  course  often  left  the  punctuation  or  orthography 
of  the  text  as  I  found  it,  even  in  cases  where  I  have  not  been 
eonvinced  of  its  being  precisely  as  Shelley  left  it,  but  where  the 
matter  was  of  very  little  importance,  and  cotdd  not  possibly  be 
decided. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  present  edition  Shelley's  various 
mature  poetic  issues  are  reprinted  in  chronological  order,  with  the 
exact  titles  which  he  gave  them,  the  dedications,  mottoes,  &c., 
and  with  the  original  arrangement  of  contents  preserved.  This 
plan  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  marked  artistic  advantage.  There 
is  a  decided  interest  in  knowing  precisely  what  Shelley  thought 
appropriate  as  minor  poems  to  append  to  his  larger  ones ;  and 
although  this  knowledge  might  of  course  be  afforded  even  in  a 
rearranged  edition,  still  the  effect  must  be  lost  in  such  an  edition. 
That  effect  in  such  an  instance  as  that  of  the  poems  issued  with 
ProTiietheus  Unbound^  is  simply  magical  Kever  since  the  age 
dominated  by  the  genius  of  iEschylus  was  anything  of  like  lyric 
exaltation  produced  in  dramatic  literature ;  and  never,  perhaps^ 
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since,  in  onr  poet's  oim  words,  "  God  first  dawned  on  Chaos,"  had 
there  been  aay  human  soul  that  "  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture 
BO  divine  "  as  that  incomparable  gruup  of  Ijrics  which  follow  the 

incomparable  fourth  act  of  Prometheux, — still  sounding  in  diverse 
Q^  kers  and  under  iiifinit«  variations  of  melody  the  sanie 
ntense  intellectual  passion,  the  some  most  holy  love  of  humanilT, 
ilie  same  godlike  perception  of  ideal  beautj,  A  "flood  of  raji- 
"e  "  still  more  divine  remained  to  crown  the  work  of  the  msator 
Epipeychiditm,  and  a  still  more  certain  gmsp  on  the  combioed 
resources  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  crafts  was  yet  to  be  shewn  in 
Hellas, — the  one  put  forth  by  itself,  the  other  with  a  single  lyric 
of  astonishing  fitness ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  lyrics  to  accompany  Promethe\ti  was  a  thinj; 
unequalled  in  perceptiveneas ;  and  in  that  case,  at  ail  events,  the 
highest  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  preservation  of 
Shelley's  order  among  these  lesser  poems, — lesser  only  than  greater 
thinjja  of  his  own,  and  greater  than  anything  lyric  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  modem  literature.  At  the  same  time  I  have  Dot 
hesitated  to  interpolate,  between  the  poems  published  with 
Aleutor  and   Shelley's   next   published    poem    Moni  Blane,    the 
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next  in  oider  the  amall  posthumous  poems  of  the  same  period, 
grouped  under  separate  years,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  grouped  them ;  and 
to  keep  the  translations  apart^  at  the  end  of  the  mature  works,  and 
amnge  them  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  original  authors. 

In  carrying  out.  this  arrangement  I  have  innovated  somewhat 
in  the  matter  of  fragments.     The  fact  that  a  poem  was  unfinished 
did  not  with  Shelley  form  per  se  an  obstacle  to  its  publication ; 
for  we  have  A  Vision  of  the  Sea,  ending  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  put  forth  by  him  in  his  life-time,  as  were  also  The 
Dcanon  of  the   World  and  Superstition  \  and  the   fragment  of 
Frince  Athanase  was  also  sent  for  publication.     Thus  I  have  been 
obliged   to  introduce  fragments  into  the  chronological  series  of 
reprinted  volumes ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  better  to  follow 
the  same  principle  in  regard  to  the  posthumous  fragments,  and 
group  them  with  the  poems  of  each  year.     I  think  they  have  a 
stronger  interest  so  grouped  than  when  separated  and  arranged 
in  an   independent  chronology.     They  thus   shew  more  readily 
what  Shelley  was  doing,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  way 
of    original   poetry,    in   each   year.     For   these    reasons   I  have 
imported   the  Fragmetiia  of  an   Unfinished  Drama,  Charles  the 
First,  and    The   Triumph   of  Life  into   the   series  of   principal 
posthumous  poems ;  and  for  similar  reasons  I  have  placed  can- 
celled passages,  belonging  obviously  to  given  poems,  immediately 
after  such,  instead  of  in  a  separate  section. 

The  Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome  has  been  brought  into  the  series 
of  principal  or  more  important  posthumous  poems,  because, 
though  comparatively  short,  it  is  among  the  most  perfect  and  to 
my  mind  important  of  Shelley's  smaller  compositions,  and  is  in 
some  respects  unlike  all  else. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  explained  that  the  poems  which  are 
arranged  between  Julian  and  Maddalo  and  The  Mask  of  Anarchy, 
namely  Prince  Athanase  and  a  few  lyrics,  are  so  placed  to  carry 
out  an  intention  expressed  by  Shelley :  he  told  his  publisher  that 
Prince  Athanase  was  to  accompany  Julian  and  Maddalo,  and  he 
afterwards  sent  for  the  same  purpose  some  poems  which  he 
described  as  all  his  "  saddest  verses  raked  up  into  one  heap." 
Both  the  specified  works  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Posthu- 
VMus  Poems ;  and  the  rest  here  arranged  in  connexion  with  those 
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two  u«  chosen  from  the  same  volume  u  EtnBwenng  to  the  descrii^ 
tion  given  above. 

The  question  why  there  sboald  be  auj  need  to  do  moie  thaa 
simplf  reprint  those  poems  which  weie  printed  in  the  first 
ioBtance  under  Shelley's  own  supervision,  invites  farther  oon- 
eideration.  We  have  heard  enough  and  too  much  about  Shelley'i 
being  "a  careless  writer," — enough  because  such  truth  as  than 
is  in  this  current  assertion  has  been  long  ago  laid  to  heart  bj 
those  who  are  discerning  in  soch  matters,  and  too  much  because 
very  few  are  discerning,  and  the  text  that  cost  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  England  infinite  pains  to  elaborate  haa  been  held  fair 
ground  whereon  every  clumsy  or  thoughtless  emendator  (or  raUiei 
innovator)  might  do  just  what  suited  his  fancy. 

If,  therefore,  we  admit  at  all  that  Shelley  was  a  careless  writer, 
we  must  guard  such  admission  round  about  with  saving  dauaea, 
and  clearly  understand  in  what  sense  the  intrinsically  damping 
word  carelee*  is  used.  Tliat  he  would  have  done  himself  no  credit 
before  a  Chinese  board  of  examiners  in  pea-croft  and  orthography 
and  the  punctilio  of  smart  composition,  may  be  safely  admitted; 
and  those  who  would  fain  fit  his  compositions  for  presentation 
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obIiteTation&      Much  that  at  first  sight  wean  the  appearance  of 
novelty,  proves  on  inspection  to  be  merely  a  variation  of  some- 
thing already  published ;  and  sometimes  the  case  is  reversed,  as 
in  itio  Prologue  to  Hellas,  so  buried  in  the  MS.  of  that  drama 
(which  has   in  itself  on  the  average  ten  lines   effaced   for  one 
retained),  as  to  be  only  discoverable  or  separable  upon  very  close 
scmtiny.**     Mr.    Gamett  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that,  when 
Shelley  wrote  for  the  printer,  his  handwriting  was  "singularly 
neat  and  beautiful " ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proportion  of 
lines  rejected  and  lines  retained  in  his  rough  drafts,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  quality  of  his  "printer's  copy,"  is  the  best 
possible  proof  of  due  care.     As  regards  the  statement  that  his 
drafts  for   the  printer  were  beautifully  written,  I  can  confirm 
that  from  the  evidence  of  the  copy  of  Julian  and  Maddalo  which 
he  sent  from  Italy  to  Hunt,  to  have  published :  not  only  is  the 
writing  most  careful  and  beautiful;  but  the  punctuation  is  at 
once  eminently  characteristic  and  peculiar,  and  generally  adequate 
and  accurate  from  the  poet's  own  point  of  view.     This  is  still 
more  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  Shelley  wrote  the  poem  out  with 
his  own  hand  twice  at  least,  in  ink.     One  copy  is  in  a  book 
among   those  in  Sir   Percy  Shelley's  possession ;  the  other,  on 
what  seem  to  be  the  gilt-edged  leaves  of  a  pocket-book,  is  that 
already  referred  to,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in  fac-simile  in 
the  Library  Edition. 

That  the  confused  note-books  described  by  Mr.  Garnett  imply 
care,  not  the  reverse,  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  thinks  for 
a  moment :  these  were  Shelley's  means  of  putting  his  thoughts  on 
record  at  once  as  they  came  burning  upon  him ;  and  they  were 
never  meant  for  any  one's  guidance  but  his  own.     It  was  a  need 
inherent  in  the  fiery  exaltation  of  his  lyric  mood  that  the  result 
should  be  set  down  at  ouce ;  and,  for  mere  temporary  tnemoranda. 
It  mattered  not  how  intricately-  one  poem  might  bo  blended  with 
another.     He  knew  how  to  disentangle  and  write  them  fairly,  or 
dictate  them  to  Mrs.  Shelley ;  and,  had  he  lived  to  have  the  slight- 
est suspicion  how  we  should  venerate  every  scrap  of  paper  bearing 
the  impress  of  his  hand  and  pen,  he  would,  we  may  be  sure,  have 
taken  ample  care  to  place  these  note-books  beyond  our  reach. 
The  subject  of  Shelley's  method  of  composition,  a  right  under- 
VOL.   I.  h 
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standing  of  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  any  one  aspiring  to  edit 
his  works,  would  be  a  very  fruitful  theme  for  prolonged  discus- 
sion. In  one  of  the  keenest  and  at  the  same  time  most  enthu- 
siastic of  recent  contributions  to  Shelley  literature  this  theme  is 
very  happily  touched  upon.  I  refer  to  an  article  in  27i^  Edinburgh 
Review  for  April  1871,  written  d  propos  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition 
of  Shelley, — an  article  which  I  am  authorized  to  connect  with  the 
name  of  Professor  Thomas  S.  Baynes  of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
and  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote. 

"It  is,"  says  Professor  Baynes,  "a  curious  psychological  pro- 
blem how  it  is  that  amongst  modem  poets  Shelley  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  his  comparative  neglect  of  minute  verbal  accuracy ; 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  text  even  of  poems  which  he  himself 
carefully  revised  should  be  so  extremely  imperfect."  Negligence, 
care,  imperfection !  This  is  a  strange  association  of  words ;  but 
in  that  association  Professor  Baynes  seems  to  me  to  go  right  home 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  problem,  he  says,  is,  how  it  happens 
that  in  the  poems  which  Shelley  himself  revised  "there  are  gram- 
matical laxities  and  metrical  oversights,  which  are  not  only  stum- 
bling-blocks to  readers  of  ordinary  cultivation,  but  the  despair  of 
acute  and  accomplished  verbal  critics. 

"  This  uncritical  negligence,  the  want  of  minute  accuracy  in  the 
details  of  his  verse,  seems  to  us  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  character  of  Shelley's  mind,  and  especially  with  the  lyrical 
sweep  and  intensity  of  his  poetical  genius.  He  had  an  intellect 
of  the  rarest  delicacy  and  analytical  strength,  that  intuitively  per- 
ceived the  most  remote  analogies,  and  discriminated  with  spon- 
taneous precision  the  finest  shades  of  sensibility,  the  subtilest 
differences  of  perception  and  emotion.  He  possessed  a  swift 
soaring  and  prolific  imagination  that  clothed  every  thought  and 
feeling  with  imagery  in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  instinctively 
read  the  spiritual  meanings  of  material  symbols.  His  fineness  of 
sense  was  so  exquisite  that  eye  and  ear  and  touch  became,  as  it 
were,  organs  and  inlets  not  merely  of  sensitive  apprehension,  but 
of  intellectual  beauty  and  ideal  truth.  Every  nerve  in  his  slight 
biit  vigorous  frame  seemed  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  deeper 
life  of  nature  in  the  world  around  him,  and,  like  the  wandering 
harp,  he  was  swept  to  music  by  every  breath  of  material  beauty, 
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ereiy  gust  of  poetic  emotion.  Above  all,  lie  had  a  streugth  of 
intellectual  passion  and  a  depth  of  ideal  sympathy  that  in  moments 
of  excitement  fused  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  into  a  continuous 
stream  of  creative  energy,  and  gave  the  stamp  of  something  like 
inspiration  to  all  the  higher  productions  of  his  muse.  His  very 
method  of  composition  reflects  these  characteristics  of  his  mind. 
He  seems  to  have  been  urged  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse  to 
write,  and  displayed  a  vehement  and  passionate  absorption  in  the 
work  that  recalls  the  old  traditions  of  poetical  frenzy  and  divine 
possession.  His  conceptions  crowded  so  thickly  upon  him,  were 
embodied  in  such  exquisite  verbal  forms,  and  so  enriched  by 
illostrations  flashed  from  remote  and  multiplied  centres  of  associa- 
tion, that  while  the  fever  lasted  his  whole  nature  was  carried 
impetuously  forward  on  a  full  tide  of  mingled  music  and  imagery. 
From  this  exuberance  of  poetical  power  some  of  his  critics  have 
reproached  him  with  accumulating  image  upon  image  without 
pausing  to  select,  discriminate,  or  contrast  them.  And  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  there  are  passages  in  which  metaphors  and  similes 
are  heaped  on  each  other  in  almost  dazzling  profusion.  But  even 
in  his  most  opulent  and  ornate  descriptions  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
of  conscious  labour  or  deliberate  effort.  In  his  higher  work  the 
brilliant  diction  and  splendid  imagery  glow  with  kindled  emotion, 
and  are  wrought  into  the  very  substance  of  the  poem  by  the  sus- 
tained vehemence  and  rapture  of  his  impassioned  verse.  Many  of 
his  most  exquisite  pieces  were  in  this  way  produced  almost  at  a 
sitting — at  a  single  heat,  as  it  were — and  some  of  his  longest 
poems,  such  as  llie  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Tlie  Cencif  were  completed 
in  a  few  months.  Once  engrossed  with  a  great  poetical  concep- 
tion, all  his  powers  were  kindled  to  a  pitch  of  the  highest  intensity, 
and  amidst  the  crowding  realities  of  imagination  the  whole  world 
of  sense  grew  pale  and  dim,  and  everything  around  became  for  the 
time  unsubstantial  as  a  dream. 

"  This  power  of  complete  and  passionate  absorption  in  an  ideal 
world  of  his  own  had  marked  Shelley  from  his  earliest  years.  The 
stories  told  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  strikingly  illustrate  this 
feature  of  his  character.  .  .  Shelley  himself,  however,  gives  the 
most  vivid  picture  of  this  abstracted  mood  in  the  description  of 
the  poet  by  one  of  the  spirits  in  Prometheus : — 
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He  win  wutch  from  dftwn  tu  gloom 
Thii  Uk«TeBected  ran  illame 
The  jellow  bee*  In  tbe  ivy-bloom, 
Nor  he«d  nor  see,  wfartt  thingi  thej  be  ; 
Bat  from  tbew  create  he  e>o 
Ponns  mortj  re&l  than  living  nta, 
Nunlings  of  immortality  t 

Shelley's  '  nurslings  of  immortality '  were  produced  in  ench 
seasons  of  rapt  and  exulting  vision,  and  they  bear  in  eveiy  part 
authentic  and  indelible  marks  of  their  origin.  The  Ycrbol 
obscurities  and  metrical  defects  that  have  given  his  critics  bo 
much  trouble  are  nmongst  these  marka.  The  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  image?  that  crowded  upon  him  he  vas  in  the  habit 
of  committing  to  paper  with  the  ntmost  rapidity,  and  so  that  the 
expression  was  clear  and  rhjtbniical  enough  to  be  for  the  moment 
a  kind  of  musical  transcript  of  what  was  passing  in  his  owii  mind, 
he  was  satisfied  He  could  not  pause  to  elaborate  the  niceties  of 
diction  while  new  and  stimulating  thoughts,  fresh  and  more 
brilliant  images,  were  every  moment  pressing  for.  utterance.  If 
any  difficulty  as  to  word  or  phrase  arose,  instead  of  staying  to 
it,  lie  left  a  blank  and  passed  on  to  embody  tho  fresh 
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with  it^  and  larely  attempted  afterwards  anything  in  tlie  shape 
of  critical  revision.  Nor  in  the  first  printing  did  he  make  any 
important  alterations  or  correct  the  press  with  any  great  care." 

In  regard  to  the  last  sentence  hut  one,  it  is  right  to  remark  that 
The  RevoU  of  Idam^  at  all  events,  Shelley  was  anxious  to  revise 
for  a  second  edition,  and  in  fact  enquired  with  some  instance 
of  Mr.  Oilier  whether  an  opportunity  was  likely  to  occur.  "  I 
have  many  corrections,"  he  says  {Shelley  Memorials,  page  153), 
"to  make  in  it,  and  one  part  will  he  wholly  remodelled"  And 
again  (page  159),  "  I  could  materially  improve  that  poem  on 
revision."  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  he  ever  carried 
oat  this  project,  though  Medwin  mentions  having  -seen  a  revised 
copy.  The  circumstances  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth 
in  contemplating  Shelley's  mental  attitude  towards  those  works 
that  he  bad  seen  safely  launched  from  the  press. 

In  the  expression,  *f  Nor  in  the  first  printing  did  he  make  any 
important  alterations  or  correct  the  press  with  any  great  care," 
Professor  Baynes  does  not  of  course  imply  any  want  of  due 
earnestness  ;  but  here  again  I  must  partially  dissent.  The  uniquo 
proof-leaf  inserted  in  Shelley's  own  copy  of  Laon  and  Cytlma 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  modifications  important  enougli ;  and  I 
think  there  is  at  all  events  a  strong  probability  that  great 
fastidiousness,  involving  in  the  event  pretty  considerable  revisions 
of  the  proof  sheets,  are  at  the  root  of  the  strikingly  corrupt  state  of 
the  original  edition  of  Laon  and  Cythna,  The  Alastor  volume 
bears  no  evidence  of  careless  revision ;  and  The  Cenci  and 
Adanais,  printed  in  Italy  under  Shelley's  own  supervision 
expressly  in  order  to  avoid  error,  though  characteristically  incon- 
sistent in  minute  details,  shew  remarkably  few  actual  errors  left 
undetected  by  Shelley.  What  he  may  have  done  in  the  way  of 
modification  on  the  proof-sheets,  there  are  no  data  on  which  to 
form  a  hypothesis.  With  this  note  of  partial  dissent,  I  return  to 
Professor  Bajiies's  remarks ;  and  they  certainly  qualify  to  some 
extent  the  expression  from  which  I  have  dissented  :  "  Not  that 
Shelley  was  careless  as  to  expression,  or  at  all  wanting  in  critical 
power.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  the  finest  instinct  for  language, 
which  he  had  early  cultivated  so  as  to  acquire  a  wonderful 
mastery  over  the  more  vivid,  ideal,  and  expressive  elements  of 
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poetical  diction.  But  for  this,  indeed,  with  his  rapid  habit  of 
composition,  eagerness  to  print,  and  neglect  of  all  after  revidoD, 
the  verbal  difficulties  of  bis  poems  would  be  far  mon  serious  than 
they  are.  Again,  his  prose  writings  show  that  he  possesaed  a 
critical  faculty  of  the  larest  delicacy  and  penetration,  a  power  of 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  keenest  edge  and  finest  temper.  But 
the  persistent  exercise  of  this  faculty  upon  his  own  poetry  would 
have  required  an  amount  of  deliberation  and  delay,  a  coolness  of 
temperament,  a  power  of  standing  aloof  from  his  own  work  and 
regarding  it  in  a  purely  objective  point  of  view  wholly  foraign  to 
Shelley's  nature  In  seasons  of  inspiration  he  concentrated  hia 
whole  soul  on  the  work  in  hand,  wrought  strenuously  to  invest 
his  poetical  conceptions  with  '  the  light  of  language,'  and  praaent 
them  to  the  world  in  the  moat  perfect  form,  and  having  done  m 
he  deliberately  left  them  to  their  fate.  To  have  occupied  biiMnlf 
afterwards  in  touching  and  retouching  the  finished  work  would 
have  been  in  his  view  a  waste  of  time.  Such  careful  and  minute 
critical  revision  could  in  any  case  only  be  undertaken  in  intervala  of 
leisure  as  a  reaction  and  relief  from  creative  efforL  But  Shellejr 
was  always  producing ;  the  completion  of  one  poetical  work  being 
almost  invariably  followed  by  the  commencement  of  another" 
Still,  we  know  that,  before  his  poems  went  to  the  press  he  did 
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wiichajot  aSrial  music,  an  exquisiteness  of  ideal  beauty,  and  a  white 
intensity  of  spiiitnal  passion.  .  .  But  the  very  qualities  of  mind  and 
lietri  out  of  which  these  perfections  spring  carry  with  them  the  con- 
ditions of  relative  imperfection  in  the  minor  details  of  his  work.  The 
lyrical  depth  and  impetuosity  of  feeling  which  carries  Shelley  on, 
and  gives  such  freedom  and  grace  to  the  poetical  movement  of  his 
kindled  thought,  is  unfavourable  to  perfect  smoothness  and  accuracy 
in  the  mechanical  details  of  his  verse.  He  was  often,  in  fact,  too 
completely  absorbed  in  the  glorious  substance  of  his  poetry  to  give 
any  minute  attention  to  subordinate  points  of  form.  Thus,  although 
from  native  fineness  of  ear  his  lines  are  never  unrhythmical,  the 
rhyme  is  often  defective,  and  sometimes  the  metre  as  welL  And 
while  his  thought,  even  in  its  most  subtle  refinements,  is  always 
hudd,  the  expression,  from  haste  or  extreme  condensation,  is  some- 
times far  from  being  clear."  I  have  freely  quoted  these  remarks 
because  they  are  admirable  in  themselves  and  appropriate  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  also  because  I  think  they  enforce  by  implica- 
tion the  principles  of  editing  which  I  have  desired  to  follow.  The 
lesson  that  we  have  to  learn  is  that  it  was  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  Shelley's  mind  that  certain  unevennesses,  inconsistencies, 
and  divergences  of  practice  should  find  place  in  his  work,  and  that, 
in>tead  of  suspecting  corruption  where  these  occur,  we  should  feel 
satisfied  of  incorruption,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  the 
fruit  of  his  spirit  intact, — not  try  to  make  it  like  the  fruit  of  some 
other  and  lesser  spirit. 

I  trust  I  have  shewn  that  the  word  careless  will  not  do  to  apply 
to  Shelley's  views  of  the  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  the  details 
of  his  work.  In  any  case  it  may  be  noted  that  the  manuscript** 
of  Julian  and  MaddcUo  and  Tlie  Mask  of  Anarchy  alone  afford 
ample  evidence  on  this  point,  and  seem  to  me  to  shew  that  he  took 
somewhat  elaborate  pains  to  redact  and  punctuate  his  poetry.  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  having  set  himself  determinedly  to  go  through 
the  punctuation  and  minor  detail  of  a  fairly  written  poem  about 
to  go  to  press,  he  was  only  prevented  from  consistently  revising  it 
throughout,  by  getting  once  more  implicated  in  the  ardour  of 
realization, — an  ardour  difiering  only  in  degree  from  that  of  com- 
position. A  curious  instance  of  minute  care  presents  itself  in  the 
manuscript  of  The  Mask  of  Anarchy — written  mainly  by  Mrs. 
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Shelley,  but  completed  iLnd  revised  by  Sbulley.  In  stanza  xxix 
the  Bccond  line  eeems  on  cloae  examination  to  have  been  origioally 
written  by  Mrs.  Shelley  tlnis — 

A  pluiet  like  the  moTning  la; ; 
which  laxity,  very  likely  to  have  been  Shelle/a  in  the  ardoor  of 
composition,  is  carefully  altered  to  the  line  in  the  text — 

A  planet^  like  tlie  monung'i,  la;  ; 
and  that  this  minute  change  vas  actually  made  with  Sbelle/a 
hand,  it  needs  no  expert  to  decide  beyond  a  doubt 

Traces  of  moments  when  minute  care  gave  ont  (displaced  accord- 
ing to  my  view  by  renewed  ardour)  occur  in  the  manuscripts  of 
both  Julian  and  Maddalo  and  The  Math,  and  for  that  matter  in 
numerous  others  which  I  have  consulted ;  hut  the  general  impres- 
sion left  on  my  mind  is  that,  had  Shelley  lived  to  collect  and 
revise  bis  own  poetical  worics,  he  would  probably  have  produced 
a  text  that  would  have  left  very  Ijttle  for  editors  to  do. 

Concerning  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  there  is  nothing  te  be  said 
derogatery  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  which  we  all  owe  her. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  proximity  of  ^o  radiant  a 
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ihan  ihe  intmtion  of  his  widow, — that  she  had,  in  some  instances, 
nuumscript  authority  for  modifying  passages  in  his  poetry.  That 
she  also  modified  without  such  authority,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt;  so  that  a  re-editor  has,  necessarily,  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  whatever  means  are  at  his  command,  to  discriminate 
between  the  authoritative  and  unauthoritative  variations  of  Mrs. 
.  Shelle/s  editions  from  the  originals.  I  have  carefully  collated 
every  page  of  the  originals  with  the  two  collected  editions  of  1839, 
and  sometimes  with  later  editions,  and  have  adopted  such  verbal 
variations  as  seem  to  be  improvements,  and  as  have  a  decided  air  of 
aathority ;  but  the  changes  in  orthography  and  punctuation  shown 
by  the  posthumous  editions  are,  no  doubt,  as  a  rule  unauthorita- 
tive, and  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  printing-house  changes. 

Beside  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  are  the  only  authority 
for  much  of  the  text  of  the  posthumous  works,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  revision  may  have  been 
floating  in  her  mind  from  old  experience  of  her  husband's  personal 
utterances, — what  ho  may  have   noted  in  copies   of  his   poems 
belonging  to  her,  or  what  he  may  have  said  to  her  about  general 
or  special  imperfections  to  be  amended.     And  this  consideration 
should  make  us  careful  in  rejecting  important  changes  made  in  her 
editions.     I  will  not  say  that  the  two  editions  of  1839  must  hold 
quite  the  same  position  in  Shelley  literature  as  Heming  and  Con- 
deD  a  folio  of  1623  holds  and  will  ever  hold  in  Shakespeare  litera- 
ture,— I  will  not  say  this,  because,  for  the  bulk  of  Shelley's  works, 
the  earlier  editions  are  certainly  more  authoritative  than  the  later ; 
but  I  do  say  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  editions  of  1839 
and  the  folio  of  1623, — which  analogy  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
study  of  English  literature  lasts. 

The  remarks  made  thus  far  in  connexion  mainlv  with  the  text 
of  such  poems  as  were  published  during  Shelley's  life-time  of 
course  apply  in  a  great  degree  to  posthumous  works  also ;  but,  in 
editing  these,  change  of  method  necessarily  arises  from  change  of 
materials.  The  largest  mass  of  posthumous  poetry  is  the  volume 
issued  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824  under  the  title  of  Posthumous 
Foenis;  but  this  has  been  steadily  followed  by  one  instalment 
after  another  of  more  or  less  precious  and  wonderful  poetry,  up  to 
the  years  immediately  past ;  and  even  yet  the  process  is  not  complete. 
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for  there  are  still  buried  works  of  8helle7'8.  The  volume  of 
Poethummi*  Poena  waa  followed  by  The  Made  of  Anardty  in  1832 
and  The  Shelley  Papers  in  1833.  The  first  collected  edition  of 
1839  added  Eomewbat  to  the  known  mass  of  Sbelley's  verse;  and 
the  second  collection  of  that  year  sdded  for  more — among  other 
additions  giving  the  practically  nnpublished  (Edipus  Tyranmu 
and  the  absolutely  unpublished  Peter  Bell  the  Third.  Mrs. . 
Sheiley  made  no  later  additions,  as  far  as  I  am  aware ;  but  the 
Lives  by  Medwin  and  Eogii;  added  a  little,  and  in  1862  there  came 
Mr.  Gamett's  Belies.  In  1870  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  gave  several 
pieces  not  before  published ;  in  1876-7  there  were  still  a  few  items 
left  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  my  Library  Edition ;  and 
even  the  present  edition  has  its  contribution  to  the  mass.  Of 
some  poems  the  text  grew  gradually  nndet  Mrs.  Shelley's  disen- 
tangling hand,  some  being  incompletely  issued  in  the  volume  of 
1824  and  added  to  afterwards;  and  in  some  cases  the  process  of 
disentanglement  has  been  carried  on  by  later  hands.  In  framing 
the  present  test,  whatever  posthumous  work  I  have  taken  in  the 
main  from  any  of  the  several  sources  other  than  Sirs,  Shelley's 
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Jb,  Gamett  and  Mr.  Bossetti,  who  have  giyen  these  transcripts 
to  the  pahlic,  disagree  with  me  as  to  the  utility  of  preserving 
Shelley's  punctuation,  I  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  follow  the 
pointing  of  the  Bdics,  or  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  edition,  as  the  cose  may 
be,  but  have  punctuated  the  pieces  as  I  should  imagine  Shelley 
punctuating  them  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than  that  in  which  he 
left  them.     This  has  been  to  treat  them  as  I  must  have  done  had 
the  manuscripts  heen  deciphered  by  myself  instead  of  Mr.  Gamett. 
For  the  rest,  hefore  settling  the  text  either  of  the  first  or  of  the 
jeoond  volume  of  this  edition,  I  have  carefully  weighed  every 
change  made  or  proposed  in  the  two-volume  edition  which  Mr. 
Bossetti  issued  in  1870 — always  provided  such  change  seemed  to 
him  important  enough  for  record  in  a  note.    Truth  to  tell,  the  like 
has  heen  done  in  regard  to  many  changes  not  thus  recorded ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  collate  the  text  line  by  line  with  Mr. 
Kossetti's  as  with  Mrs.  Shelley's ;  nor  have  I  made  any  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Kossetti's  unannotated  edition  (Moxon's  Popular 
Poets) J  or  of  the  three-volume  re-edition  of  1878,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  which,  so  far  as  it  varies  from  the  edition  of  1870,  is  in 
the  direction,  not  of  further  emendation,  but  of  reversion  towards 
ri'adings  accepted  before  1870.     Mr.  Rossetti  adheres  however  to 
his  view  of  systematizing  the  punctuation  &c.  from  an  external 
point  of  view,  whereas  it  seems  to  me  that,  from  the  close  inspec- 
tion of  manuscripts  in  various  stages  of  advancement,  a  great  deal 
as  to  Shellty's  ways  in  small  matters  is  to  be  learnt.     The  manu- 
scripts often  shew  apparently  trifling  details  that  should,  on  my 
theory,  be  followed  implicitly,  as  being  intentional     Thus,  in  the 
careful  manuscripts  from  which  Julian  and  Maddalo  and  TJie  Mask 
of  Anarchy  are  given,  it  would  be,  if  accidental,  a  very  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  system  of  turned  commas  is  precisely  the  same. 
In  each  poem,  in  the  earlier  part,  where  the  speeches  are  short, 
the  quotation-marks  are  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  every  line ; 
but  when  in  JuLian  and  Maddalo  we  come  to  the  monologue  of 
the  maniac,  a  single  turned  comma  before  each  paragraph  is  made 
to  suffice  :  similarly,  when  we  come  in  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  to  the 
invocation  forming  stanzas  xxxvii  to  xci,  the  turned  commas  are 
at  the  beginning  of  each  stanza  only,  and  not  of  each  line. 

It  may   perhaps   be   expected    that   I    should   indicate   mora 
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jurticularly  vitliin  what  limits  I  have  exorcised  tliB  editorial 
prerogative.  It  ))as  slieady  beea  stated  that  in  leganl  to  the 
work  issued  in  Shelley's  life-time,  conjecture  has  not  been 
admitted.  It  remains  to  say,  as  regards  the  posthumous  poems, 
that,  wherever  I  have  noticed  certain  words  spelt  othorwiM 
than  there  is  reason  to  believe  Shelley  spelt  them,  I  have 
restored  what  I  thinlc  his  spelling :  thus,  tTuJiant,  being  the 
spelling  of  that  word  for  which  I  have  found  authority,  that 
orthography  has  been  adopted  whenever  enchant  has  been 
observed  in  the  posthumous  poems ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  inieoeen  and  enteoven,  I  have  also,  whenever  the  word  paned 
has  come  under  my  notice,  aubstituteil  patt, — knowing  that  such 
was  Shelley's  habitual  way  of  spelling  the  word.  But,  although 
these  changes  are  made  in  the  mature  posthumous  poems,  they 
are  not  as  a  matter  of  course  made  in  such  of  the  Juvenilia  bb 
Shelley  printed  himself:  there,  the  original  forms  are  as  a  rule 
minutely  preserved. 

Finding  good  reason  to  think  that  words  ending  in  ixe  were  duty 
spelt  by  Shelley  with  a  a:,  1  have,  whenever  I  have  observed  an 
« in  that  termination  in  the  posthumous  poems,  substituted  a  z. 
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Tb  tbe  Terses  from  Lucretios  quoted  at  the  head  of  Qaeen  Mab, 
Itowever,  a  printer's  error,  juratgue  for  juvatque,  has  been 
corrected ;  but  I  have  even  left  the  titles  of,  and  extracts  from, 
French  works  as  I  found  them  in  the  Queen  Mab  Notes,  the  errors 
in  aceents  &c.  affording  evidence  as  to  Shelley's  scholarship  or 
iccuiacj  in  the  year  1813,  and  having  thus  an  intrinsic  value  for 
the  student  of  the  poet 

The  only  matter  in  which  I  have  consciously  departed  from 
what  I  believe  to  have  been  Shelley's  practice  is  that  of  past 
tenses  and  participles  in  ed.  In  this  case  accents  have  been 
supplied  as  a  help  to  the  reader  whenever  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  final  syllable  was  meant  to  be  separately  sounded.  To  anyone 
technically  familiar  with  the  rhythmical  manner  of  Shelley,  this 
is  almost  always  decided  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  scansion;  but 
there  are  some  few  coses  in  which  a  line  will  scan  equally  well 
with  the  final  ed  mute  or  sounded.  As  far  as  I  know  Shelley 
never  supplied  the  accents,  so  that  wherever  one  occurs  it  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  a  minute  deviation  from  the  original  text 

For  ease  and  simplicity  of  reference  all  poems  exceeding  in 
length  a  sonnet  or  fourteen  lines  have  been  numbered  in  the 
margins,  unless  already  divided  in  the  original  editions  into 
numbered  stanzas,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  of  long  or  irregular 
stanzas  it  has  been  thought  useful  to  give  a  marginal  numeration 
also ;  but  no  new  numeration  of  stanzas  has  been  introduced  into 
Shelley's  editions  as  reprinted  in  Volume  L  Such  helps  as  the 
insertion  in  the  head-lines  of  "  Canto  I  '^  &c.,  "Act  I,  Scene  I "  &c., 
are  invariably  given  whether  Shelley's  editions  give  them  or  not ; 
and  I  have  sought  to  make  the  wording  of  the  head-lines  as 
useful  as  possible. 

As  a  rule  Shellev's  own  editions  have  been  followed  in  the 
matter  of  indentations  (or  "  indentions  "  as  they  are  technically 
called)  ;  though  of  course  there  as  elsewhere  there  are  occasional 
errors  to  be  corrected  in  working  from  his  editions.  In  Volume 
II,  in  a  general  way,  the  setting  of  lines  is  arranged  so  that  the 
"indentions"  have  some  correspondence  with  the  rhymes;  but  there 
.nie  two  forms  of  verse  in  which  this  plan  has  not  been  followed, 
— tei^a  rima  and  the  Sonnet.  In  printing  the  ferza  rima  poems 
in  simple  groups  of  three  lines,  the  present  edition  follows  those 
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of  Ht8.  Shelley,  who,  I  doubt  not,  followed  in  thia  respect  ths 
indication  of  Shelley's  manuscripts, — especially  as  we  find  the 
same  arrangement  in  the  etaniaa  of  cognate  form  employed  in  the 
Ode  to  Uie  Wett  Wind.  In  giving  the  sonnet  without  "  iniien- 
tions,"  the  invariable  practice  of  Shelley's  own  printed  volumes 
13  followed  ;  and  in  such  of  lus  manuscript  sonnets  as  I  have  seen 
there  are  no  intentional  "indentions," — merely  the  same  irregn- 
larity  of  margin  that  we  generally  find  in  his  tnonnacripts.  As 
the  writing  of  these  two  highly  artificial  forms  of  verse  has  ever 
been  matter  of  much  controversy  and  strong  opinion,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Shelley's  own  way  of  writing  them  was  unconsidered :  it 
should  therefore  be  followed. 

Of  the  two  fragments  of  verse  which  have  not  appeared  in  any 
edition  of  Shelley  except  the  present,  the  Fragment  of  a  Satirt  on 
Satire  (Volume  II,  page  210)  is  reprinted  from  Professor  Dowden's 
recent  volume  Tlie  CorregpoadeiKe  of  Robert  Souiheif  toiih  CartMne 
Bodies.  Professor  Dowden  gave  it  from  a  transcript  furnished  to 
him  by  Mr.  Gamett  The  Linet  to  WUliam  Godiein  (Volume  II, 
page  162)  have  not,  I  believe,  been  printed  before:  they  were 
written  by  Shelley  on  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Godwin,  dated 
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Of  tlic  unan&otated  text  of  Sbellej-'a  Poetry  forming  the  present 
voluinea,  the  first  edition  wu  issued  in  1882  and  the  second  in 
18S6.  This  third  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  in  all  par- 
ticulars, including  the  addition  of  the  preface  and  notes  critit^ 
and  biographical  from  Mi«.  SheUej's  editioiu  of  1839.  These 
notes,  in  a  connected  series,  as  printed  here  and  in  the  current 
issue  of  my  annotated  library  edition,  form  a  study  of  the  poet 
interesting  in  a  high  degree  and  of  unquestionable  authority  in 
regard  to  essential  mattets, — although  the  gifted  author  would 
have  been  the  first  to  disclaim  the  adequacy  of  this  study  aa  a 
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PREFACE. 

Obstacles  have  long  existed  to  my  presenting  the  public 
with  a  perfect  edition  of  Shelley's  Poems.     These  being  at 
last  happily  removed,  I  hasten  to  fulfil  an  important  duty, — 
lliat  of  giving  the  productions  of  a  sublime  genius  to  the 
world,  with  all  the  correctness  possible,  and  of,  at  the  same 
time,  detailing   the   histoiy  of  those   productions,  as  they 
snrun^,  livincj   and  warm,   from   his   heart   and   brain.      1 
abstain  from  any  remark  on  the  occurrences  of  his  private 
life;  except,  inasmuch  as  the  passions  which  they  engendered, 
inspired  his  poetry.      This  is  not   the  time  to  relate   the 
truth ;  and  I  should  reject  any  colouring  of  the  truth.     No 
account  of  these  events  has  ever  been  given  at  all  approach- 
ing:  realitv  in  their   details,  either   as  reijjards   himself  or 
others ;  nor  shall  I  further  allude  to  them  than  to  remark, 
that  the  errors  of  action,  committed  by  a  man  as  noble  and 
<;enerous  as  Shelley,  may,  as  far  as  he  only  is  concerned,  be 
fearlessly  avowed,  by  those  who  loved  him,  in  the  firm  con- 
viction, that  were   they  judged   impartially,  his   character 
would  stand  in  fairer  and  brighter  light  than  that  of  any 

^  Mrs.  Shelley's  foot-notes  are  dis-       such  notes  as  I  have  found  it  neces* 
tinguished  by  the  initials  M.  S.  from       sary  to  add.  -H.  B.  F. 
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contemporary.  Whatever  faults  he  had,  ought  to  find  ex- 
tenuation among  his  fellows,  since  they  proved  him  to  b« 
human ;  without/  ttiem,  the  exalted  nature  of  his  soul  would 
have  raised  him  into  something  divine. 

The  qualities  that  struck  any  one  newly  introduced  to 
Shelley,  were,  first,  a  gentle  and  cordial  goodness  that  ani* 
mated  his  intercourse  with  warm  affection,  and  helpful 
sympatliy.  Tlie  otlier,  the  eagerness  and  ardour  with  whicli 
he  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  human  happiness  and  ini- 
provement ;  and  the  fervent  eloquence  with  which  he'  dis- 
cussed sticii  subjects.  Hia  conversation  was  marked  by  its 
happy  abundance,  and  the  beautiful  language  in  which  he 
clothed  liis  poetic  ideas  and  philosophiccQ  notions.  To 
defecate  life  of  its  misery  and  its  evil,  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  soul :  he  dedicated  to  it  every  power  of  his  mind, 
every  pulsation  of  his  heart.  He  looked  oa  political  freedom 
as  the  direct  agent  to  effect  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and 
thus  any  new-sprung  hope  of  liberty  inspired  a  joy  and  an 
exultation  more  intense  and  wild  than  he  could  have  felt 
for  any  personal  advantage.  Those  who  have  never  experi- 
enced the  workings  uf  passion  on  general  and  unselfish  sub- 
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marked  those  of  his  works  which  he  regarded  with  most 
oomplaceiicy^  as  sustained  by  a  lofty  subject  and  useful 
ainL 

In  addition  to  these,  his  poems  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes, — the  purely  imaginative,  and  those  which  sprung 
from  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  Among  the  former  may  be 
classed  "The  Witch  of  Atlas,"  "Adonais,"  and  his  latest 
composition,  left  imperfect,  "The  Triumph  of  Life."  In  the 
first  of  these  particularly,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  fancy, 
and  luxuriated  in  every  idea  as  it  rose ;  in  all,  there  is  that 
sense  of  mystery  which  formed  an  essential  portion  of  his 
perception  of  life — a  clinging  to  the  subtler  inner  spirit, 
rather  than  to  the  outward  form — a  curious  and  metaphysi- 
cal anatomy  of  human  passion  and  perception. 

The  second  class  is,  of  course,  the  more  popular,  as  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  emotions  common  to  us  all ;  some  of  these 
rest  on  the  passion  of  love;  others  on  grief  and  despondency; 
others  on  the  sentiments  inspired  by  natural  objects. 
Shelley's  conception  of  love  was  exalted,  absorbing,  allied 
to  all  that  is  purest  and  noblest  in  our  nature,  and  warmed 
by  earnest  passion ;  such  it  appears  when  he  gave  it  a  voice 
in  verse.  Yet  he  was  usually  averse  to  expressing  these 
feelings,  except  when  highly  idealized ;  and  many  of  his 
more  beautiful  effusions  he  had  cast  aside,  unfinished,  and 
they  were  never  seen  by  me  till  after  I  liad  lost  him.  Others, 
as  for  instance,  "Kosalind  and  Helen,"  and  "Lines  written 
among  the  Eu?:anean  Hills,"  I  found  among  his  papers  by 
chance;  and  with  some  difficulty  urcjed  him  to  complete 
them.  There  are  others,  such  as  the  "  Ode  to  the  Sky  Lark," 
and  "The  Cloud,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics, 
bear  a  purer  poetical  stamp  than  any  other  of  his  produc- 
tions. They  were  written  as  his  mind  prompted,  listening 
to  the  carolling  of  the  bird,  aloft  in  the  azure  sky  of  Italy ; 
or  marking  the  cloud  as  it  sped  across  the  heavens,  while 
he  floated  in  his  boat  on  the  Thames. 

No  poet  was  ever  warmed  by  a  more  genuine  and  unforced 
inspiration.  His  extreme  sensibility  uave  tlie  intensity  of 
passion  to  his  intellectual  pursuits ;  and  rendered  his  mind 
keenly  alive  to  every  perception  of  outward  objects,  as  well 
as  to  his  internal  sensations.     Such  a  gift  is,  among  the  sad 
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vicissitudes  of  linmaa  life,  the  disappointments  ve  meet, 
and  the  galling  sense  of  our  own  mistakes  and  errors, 
fraught  with  pain ;  to  escape  from  such,  he  delivered  up  his 
sonl  to  poetry,  and  felt  happy  when  he  sheltered  himself 
from  the  influence  of  human  sympathies,  ia  the  wildest 
regions  of  fancy.  His  imagination  has  been  termed  too 
brilliant,  his  thoughts  too  subtle.  He  loved  to  idealize 
reality ;  and  this  is  a  taste  shared  by  few.  We  are  willing 
to  have  our  passing  whims  exalted  into  passions,  for  this 
gratifies  our  vanity ;  but  few  of  us  understand  or  sympathize 
with  the  endeavour  to  ally  the  love  of  abstract  beauty,  and 
adoration  of  abstract  good,  tlie  to  uyaOov  koI  to  ko^mv  of  tha 
Socmtic  philosophers,  with  our  sympathies  with  our  kind. 
In  this  Shelley  resembled  Plato;  both  taking  more  delight 
in  the  abstract  and  the  ideal,  than  in  the  special  and 
tangible.  Tliis  did  not  result  from  imitation ;  for  it  was 
not  till  Shelley  resided  in  Italy  that  he  made  Plato  his 
study ;  he  then  translated  his  Symposium  and  his  Ion ;  and 
the  English  language  boasts  of  no  more  brilliant  composition, 
than  Plato's  Praise  of  Love,  translated  by  Shelley.  To  return 
to  his  own  poetrv.    Tiie  luxury  of  imngiiiatioii,  whicli  souL'hc 
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young,  and  in  certain  essential  respects  you  do  not  yet 
safficientiy  perceive  that  you  are  so."     It  is  seldom  that  the 
young  know  what  youth  is,  till  they  have  got  beyond  its 
period ;  and  time  was  not  given  him  to  attain  this  knowledge. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  the  stamp  of  such 
inexperience  on  all  he  wrote;  he  had  not  completed  his 
nine-and-twentieth^  vear  when  he  died.     The  calm  of  middle 
life  did  not  add  the  seal  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  maturitv 
to  those  generated  by  the  vehement  spirit  of  youth.    Through 
life  also  he  was  a  martyr  to  ill  health,  and  constant  pain 
wound  up  his  nerves  to  a  pitch  of  susceptibility  that  rendered 
his  views  of  life  different  from  those  of  a  man  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  healthy  sensations.     Perfectly  gentle  and  forbearing 
in  manner,  he  suffered  a  good  deal  of  internal  irritability, 
or  rather  excitement,  and  his  fortitude  to  bear  was  almost 
always  on  the  stretch;  and  thus,  during  a  short  life,  had 
gone  through  more    experience  of  sensation,  than  many 
whose  existence  is  protracted.    "  If  I  die  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  on  the  eve  of  his  unanticipated  death,  "  I  have  lived 
to  be  older  than  my  father."     The  weight  of  thought  and 
feeling  burdened  him  heavily;  you   read  his  sufierings  in 
his  attenuated   frame,   while    you   perceived   the   mastery 
he  held  over  them  in  his  animated  countenance  and  brilliant 
eyes. 

He  died,  and  the  world  showed  no  outward  sign ;  but  his 
influence  over  mankind,  though  slow  in  growth,  is  fast 
augmenting,  and  in  the  ameliorations  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  political  state  of  his  country,  we  may  trace  in  pan 
the  operation  of  his  arduous  struggles.  His  spirit  gathers 
peace  in  its  new  state  from  the  sense  that,  though  late,  his 
exertions  were  not  made  in  vaiu,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
liberty  he  so  fondly  loved. 

He  died,  aud  his  place  among  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  has  never  been  filled  up.  He  walked  beside 
them  like  a  spirit  of  good  to  comfort  and  benelit — to 
enlighten  tlie  darkness  of  life  with  irradiations  of  genius,  to 
cheer  it   with   his    sympathy   and    love.     Any   one,   once 

*  An  Shellev  wm  bom  on  the  4  th       course   read    thirtieth   for    nine-and- 

m 

of  Aagust  1702,  and  was  drowned  on  .    twentieth* 
thft  8th  of  Julv  1822,  we  should  of 
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attached  to  Slielley,  must  feel  all  other  aBections,  hovevar 
true  and  fond,  as  wasted  on  barren  soil  in  comparison.  It 
is  our  best  coiisolatiou  to  know  that  such  a  pure-minded 
and  exalted  being  was  once  amon^  us,  and  now,  exists  where 
we  hope  one  day  to  join  him  ;^ — although  the  intolerant,  iu 
their  blindness,  poured  down  anathemas,  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
who  can  judge  the  heart,  never  rejected  him. 

In  the  notes  appended  to  the  poems,  I  have  endeavoared 
to  narrate  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  each.  The  loss  of  nearly 
all  lettecs  and  papers  which  refer  to  bis  early  life,  renders 
the  execution  more  imperfect  than  it  wo\ild  otherwise  b&ve 
been.  I  have,  however,  the  liveliest  recollection  of  all  that 
was  done  and  said  during  the  period  of  my  knowing  him. 
Every  impression  is  as  clear  as  if  stamped  yeaterday,  and  I 
have  no  apprehension  of  any  mistake  in  my  statements  as 
far  as  they  go.  In  other  respects,  I  am,  indeed,  incompetent ; 
but  I  feel  tlie  importance  of  the  task,  nud  regard  it  as  my 
most  sacred  duty.  I  endeavour  to  fulfil  it  in  a  manner  he 
would  iiimself  approve;  and  hope  in  this  publication  to  lav 
■       "  "  ■     :  to  HhM^^'  '       -  ' 
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intimate  friends  whom  I  have  consulted  never  heard  of  it,  I 
omit  itw^ 

Two  Poems  are  added  of  some  length,  "  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant,"  and  "  Peter  Bell  the  Third."  I  have  mentioned 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  in  the 
notes;  and  need  only  add,  that  they  are  conceived  in  a 
very  different  spirit  from  Shelley's  usual  compositions. 
'ITiey  are  specimens  of  the  burlesque  and  fanciful;  but 
although  they  adopt  a  familiar  style  and  homely  imagery, 
there  shine  through  the  radiance  of  the  poet's  imagination 
the  earnest  views  ^SLud  opinions  of  the  politician  and  the 
moralist. 

At  my  request  the  publisher  has  restored  the  omitted 
passages  of  Queen  Mab. — I  now  present  this  edition  as  a 
complete  collection  of  my  husband's  poetical  works,  and  I 
do  not  foresee  that  I  can  hereafter  add  to  or  take  away  a 
word  or  line- 

Fuiney,  Xorember  60,  1839. 


Queen  Mab. 

Shelley  was  eighteen^  when  he  wrote  ''Queen  Mab:"  he 

never  published  it.     When  it  was  written,  he  had  come  to 

the  decision  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  a  "judge  of  con*- 

troversies ; "  and  he  was  desirous  of  acquiring  "  that  sobriety 

of  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic  of  true  heroism."     But 

he  never  doubted  the  truth  or  utility  of  his  opinions ;  and 

in  printing   and   privately  distributing  "  Queen  Mab "    he 

believed  that  he  should  further  their  dissemination,  without 

occasioning  the   mischief   either  to  others  or  himself  that 

might  arise  from  publication.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he 

would   himself   have   admitted  it  into  a  collection  of   his 

works.     His  severe  classical  taste,  refined  by  the  constant 

study  of  the  Greek  poets,  might  have  discovered  defects  that 

'  It  i«  retained  in  this  edition  be-  -  This  corresponds  with  Shelley's 

cause  I  have  found  no  sufficient  evi-  own  account.     Hut  there  seems  to  be 

denoe  to  weigh  against  that  of  Med-  some   misapprehension   on   the    8i>^ 

win,  who  publisheid  it  as  ShellejV  ject 
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escape  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the  change  hi3  opiniona 
underwent  ia  many  points,  would  have  prevented  liim  from 
putting  forth  the  speculations  of  his  hoyisli  days.  But  the 
poem  is  too  beautiful  in  itself,  and  far  too  remarkable  ea 
the  production  of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  to  allow  of  its  beiii" 
passed  over :  besides  that  having  been  frequently  reprinted, 
the  omission  would  be  vain.  In  the  former  edition  certain 
portions  were  left  out,  as  shocking  the  general  reader  from 
the  violence  of  Uieir  attack  on  religion.  I  myself  bad  a 
painful  feeling  that  sucli  erasures  might  be  looked  upon  as 
a  mark  of  disrespect  towards  the  author,  and  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  restoring  them.  The  notes  also  are 
reprinted  entire;  not  because  they  are  models  of  reasoning 
or  lessons  of  truth;  but  because  Shelley  wrote  them.  And 
that  all  that  a  man,  at  once  so  distinguished  and  so  esceilent, 
ever  did,  deserves  to  be  preserved.  The  alterations  his 
opinions  underwent  ought  to  be  recorded,  for  they  form  his 
history. 

A  series  ot  articles  was  published  in  the  "NewMontily 
^lagazine,"  during  the  autumn  of  tbe  year  1832,  written  by 
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tyranny,  was  joined  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion : 
while  the  attachment  ho  felt  for  individuals  and  the  admira- 
tion with  which  he  regarded  their  powers  and  their  virtues, 
led  him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  and  he  believed  that  all  could  reach  the 
highest  grade  of  moral  improvement,  did  not  the  customs 
and  prejudices  of  society  foster  evil  passions,  and  excuse 
evil  actions. 

The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve  yet 
resolute  to  heroism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter  at 
school  and  at  college,  led  him  to  dissent  in  all  things  from 
those  wliose  arguments  were  blows,  whose  faith  appeared  to 
engender  blame  and  hatred.  **  During  my  existence/'  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  1812,  "  I  have  incessantly  speculated, 
thought,  and  read."  His  readings  were  not  always  well 
chosen ;  among  them  were  the  works  of  the  French  philo- 
sophers ;  as  far  as  metaphysical  argument  went,  he  tem- 
porarily became  a  convert.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the 
cardinal  article  of  his  faith,  that  if  men  were  but  taught 
and  induced  to  treat  their  fellows  with  love,  charity,  and 
equal  rights,  this  earth  would  realize  Paradise.  He  looked 
upon  religion  as  it  is  professed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  as 
hostile,  instead  of  friendly,  to  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues, 
which  would  make  men  brothers. 

Can  this  be  wondered  at  ?  At  the  age  of  seventeen,^ 
fragile  in  health  and  frame,  of  tlie  purest  habits  in  morals, 
full  of  devoted  generosity  and  universal  kindness,  glowing 
with  ardour  to  attain  wisdom,  resolved  at  every  personal 
sacrifice  to  do  right,  burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and 
sympathy, — he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as  a 
criminal. 

Tlie  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere ;  that  he  believed  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained,  to  be  true;  and  he  loved 
truth  with  a  martyr's  love :  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  station 
and  fortune,  and  his  dearest  affections,  at  its  shrine.  The 
sacrifice  was   demanded   from,   and   made   by,  a  youth   of 

*  If  the  reference  is,  as  it  would      between  eighteen  arid  nineteen  ijiaUad 
■eem  to  be,  to  SheUey's  expulsion  from      of  teventeen. 
\     Oxford  in  March  1811,  we  should  read 
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seventeen.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  society  in 
the  civilized  nations  of  modern  times,  that  no  false  step  ia 
so  iiretnevable  as  one  made  in  early  youth.     Older  men,  it 

is  true,  when  they  oppose  their  fellows,  and  transgress 
ordinary  rules,  carry  a  certain  prudence  or  hypocrisy  as  a 
shield  along  with  them.  But  youth  is  rash;  nor  can  it 
imagine,  while  asserting  what  it  believes  to  he  true,  and 
doing  what  it  believes  to  be  right,  that  it  should  be  denonnced 
as  vicious,  and  pursued  as  a  criminal. 

Shelley  possessed  a  quality  of  mind  which  experience  haa 
shown  me  to  be  of  tlie  rarest  occurrence  among  human 
beings :  this  was  his  uniDorldlinesa.  The  usual  motives  that 
rule  men,  prospects  of  present  or  future  advantage,  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  those  around,  the  taunts  and  censures,  or  the 
praise  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  him,  had  no  influence 
whatever  over  his  actions,  and  apparently  none  over  his 
thouglits.  It  is  difficult  even  to  express  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  purpose  that  adorned  him.  Some  few  might 
be  found  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  some  one  at  least 
among  his  own  friends,  equiiUy  disinterested  and  scornful, 
'ven  to  severe  persoiiiil  sacrifices,   of  everr   bitser  motive. 
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not'  to  scorn  danger.  Various  disappointments  tortured, 
but  conld  not  tame,  bis  soul.  The  more  enmity  he  met,  the 
more  earnestly  he  became  attached  to  his  peculiar  views,  and 
hostile  to  those  of  the  men  who  persecuted  him. 

He  was  animated  to  greater  zeal  by  compassion  for  his 
fellow-creatures.     His  sympathy  was  excited  by  the  misery 
with  wliicli  the  world  is  bursting.     He  witnessed  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  poor,  and  was  aware  of  the  evils  of  ignorance. 
He  desired  to  induce  every  rich  man  to  despoil  himself  of 
superfluity,  and  to  create  a  brotherliood   of  property  and 
service,  and  was  ready  to  be  the  first  to  lay  down  the  advan- 
tages of  his  birth.     He  was  of  too  uncompromising  a  dis- 
position to  join  any  party.     He  did  not  in  his  youth  look 
forward  to  gradual  improvement:  nay,  in  those  days  of  in- 
tolerance, now  almost  forfjotten,  it  seemed  as  easy  to  look 
forward  to  the  sort  of  millennium  of  freedom  and  brother- 
hood, which  he  thought  the  proper  state  of  mankind,  as  to 
the  present  reign  of  moderation  and  improvement      111 
health  made  him  believe  that  his  race  would  soon  be  run ; 
that  a  vear  or  two  was  all  he  had  of  life.     He  desired  that 
these  vears  should  be  useful  and  illustrious.     He  saw,  in  a 
fervent  call  on  his  fellow-creatures  to  share  alike  the  bless- 
ings of  the  creation,  to  love  and  serve  each  other,  the  noblest 
^vork  that  life  and  time  permitted  him.     In  this  spirit  he 
composed  Queen  Mab. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  wonderful  and  wild  in  literature ; 
but  had  not  fostered  these  tastes  at  their  genuine  sources — 
the  romances  and  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  in  the 
f)erusal  of  such  German  works  as  were  current  in  those  days. 
Under  the  influence  of  these,  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,^  wrote 
two  short  prose  romances  of  slender  merit.  The  sentiments 
and  language  were  exaggerated,  the  composition  imitative 
and  poor.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Ahasuerus 
— being  led  to  it  by  a  German  fragment  he  picked  up,  dirty 
and  torn,  in  Lincoln*s-inn- Fields.  This  fell  afterwards  into 
other  hands — and  was  considerably  altered  before  it  was 
printed.     Our  earlier  English  poetry  was  almost  unknown 

^  The  reference  may  be  presumed       vertently  understated  here  also,  as  in 
lo  be  to  Z<utro2ti  and  St.  Jrvyne.     If       the  case  noted  at  p.  xIL 
•o  it  is  probable  that  the  age  is  inad- 
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to  him.  The  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  developed  bj 
Wordsworth — the  lofiy  melody  and  mysterious  beauty  of 
Coleridge's  poetry — and  the  wild  fantastic  machinery  and 
gorgeous  scenery  adopted  hy  Soiuhey,  composed  his  favourite 
readinrr;  the  rliythm  of  Queen  Miih  vraa  founded  on  that  of 
Tbalaba,  and  the  first  few  lines  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
in  spirit,  though  not  in  idea,  to  the  opening  of  that  poem. 
His  fertile  imagination,  and  ear,  tuned  to  the  finest  sense  of 
harmony,  preserved  him  from  imitation.  Another  of  his 
favourite  hooks  waa  the  poem  of  Gebir,  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  From  his  boyhood  lie  had  a  wonderful  facility  of 
versification  which  he  carried  into  another  lnii,!;uage,  and 
his  Latin  school  verses  were  composed  with  an  ease  and 
correctness  that  procured  for  him  prizes — and  caused  him 
to  be  resorted  to  by  all  his  friends  for  help.  He  was,  at  the 
period  of  writing  Queen  Mab,  a  great  traveller  within  the 
limits  of  Eii^'land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  His  time  wag 
spent  among  tlie  loveliest  scenes  of  these  countries.  Moun- 
tain and  lake  and  forest  were  his  home ;  the  phenomena  of 
a  were  his  favourite  study.     He  loved  to  inquire  into 
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toggestion  of  these  friends  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject^ 
printed  in  "The  Examiner"  newspaper — with  which  I  close 
this  histoxy  of  his  earliest  work. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Examiner.^ 

Snt, — ^Having  heard  that  a  poem,  entitled  Queen  Mab, 
has  been  surreptitiously  published  in  London,  and  that 
l^al  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  the  pub- 
lisher, I  request  the  favour  of  your  insertion  of  the 
following  explanation  of  the  affair  as  it  relates  to  me. 

A  poem,  entitled  Queen  Mab,  was  written  by  me  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,*  I  dare  say  in  a  sufficiently  intemperate 
apirit — but  even  then  was  not  intended  for  publication, 
and  a  few  copies  only  were  struck  off,  to  be  distributed 
among  my  personal  friends.  I  have  not  seen  this  produc- 
tion for  several  years :  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  perfectly 
worthless  in  point  of  literary  composition ;  and  that  in  all 
that  concerns  moral  and  political  speculation,  as  well  as 
in  the  subtler  discriminations  of  metaphysical  and  religious 
doctrine,  it  is  still  more  crude  and  immature.  1  am 
a  devoted  enemy  to  religious,  political,  and  domestic 
oppression;  and  I  regret  this  publication,  not  so  much 
from  literary  vanity,  as  because  I  fear  it  is  better  fitted  to 
injure  than  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  have  directed 
my  solicitor  to  apply  to  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  sale ;  but  after  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Southey's 
Wat  Tyler  (a  poem,  written,  I  believe,  at  the  same  age, 
and  with  the  same  unreflecting  enthusiasm),  with  little 
hopes  of  success. 

Whilst  I  exonerate  myself  from  all  share  in  having 
divulged  opinions  hostile  to  existing  sanctions,  under  the 
form,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  they  assume  in  this  poem, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  protest  against  the 
system  of  inculcating  the  truth  of  Ciiristianity  and  the 
excellence  of  Monarchy,  however  true  or  however  excellent 
they  may  be,  by  such  equivocal  arguments  as  confiscation, 

'  This  letter  appeared  in  The  Ex-  '  Concerning  tliis   stAtement,   mm 

cauAcr  for  the  15tk  of  July,  1821.  note  at  p  xxxix. 
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and  imprisonment,  and  invective,  and  slander,  and  tlia- 
insolent  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and 
society. 

Sir,  I  am. 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

P£ECT  B.  Sbkllet. 
Piaa,  June  22, 1821.i 


AlasTOR. 

"  Alastor  "  is  written  in  a  very  different  tone  from  "  Queen 
Mab."  In  tbe  latter,  Shelley  poured  out  all  the  cherished ' 
speculations  of  liis  youth — all  the  irrepressible  emotions  of 
sympathy,  censure,  and  hope,  (o  which  the  present  suffering, 
and  what  he  considers  the  proper  destiny  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, gave  birth.  "  Alastor,"  on  the  contrary,  contains  an 
individual  interest  only.  A  very  few  years,  with  their 
attetidanl  events,  had  checked  the  ardour  of  Shelley's  hopes, 
tl)Ouj;ti  he  still  tliouj^lit  tliera  well  grounded,  and  that  to 
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that  in  all  he  did,  he  at  the  time  of  doing  it  believed  him* 

self  justified  to  his  own  conscience;  while  the  various  ills 

of  poverty  and  loss  of  friends  brought  home  to  him  the  sad 

realities  of  life.     Physical  suffering  had  also  considerable 

influence  in  causing  him  to  turn  his  eyes  inward ;  inclining 

him  rather  to  brood  over  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  his 

own  soul,  than  to  glance  abroad,  and  to  make,  as  in  *'  Queen 

Mab,"  the  whole  universe  the  object  and  subject  of  his  song. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  an  eminent  physician  pronounced* 

that  he  was  dying  rapidly  of  a  consumption ;  abscesses  were 

formed  on  his  lungs,  and  he  suffered  acute  spasms.   Suddenly 

a  complete  change  took  place ;  and  though  through  life  hf 

was  a  martyr  to    pain  and  debility,  every  symptom  oi 

pulmonary  disease  vanished.    His  nerves,  which  nature  had 

formed  sensitive  to  an  unexampled  degree,  were  rendered 

still  more  susceptible  by  the  state  of  his  health. 

As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1814  had  opened  the  Continent, 
he  went  abroad.     He  visited  some  of  the  more  magnificent 
scenes   of    Switzerland,   and    returned    to    England    from 
Lucerne,  by  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine.     This  river  naviga- 
tion enchanted  him.     In  his  favourite  poem  of  "  Thalaba," 
his  imagination  had  been  excited  by  a  description  of  such 
a  voyage.     In  the  summer  of  1815,  after  a  tour  aloug  the 
soathern  coast  of  Devonshire  and  a  visit  to  Clifton,  he  rented 
a  house  on  Bishopgate  Heath,  on  the  borders  of  Windsoi 
Forest,  w^here  he  enjoyed   several  months  of  comparative 
health  and  tranquil  happiness.     The  later  summer  months 
were  warm  and  dry.     Accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  ho 
visited  the  source  of  the  Thames,  making  the  voyage  in  a 
wherry  from  Windsor  to  Cricklade.     His  beautiful  stanzas 
in  tiie  churchyard  of  Lechlade  were  written  on  that  occasion. 
"Alastor"  was  composed  on  his  return.     He  spent  his  days 
under   the   oak-sliades   of   Windsor   Great   Park;    and   the 
magnificent  woodland  was  a   fitting  study  to   inspire   the 
various  descriptions  of  forest  scenery  we  find  in  the  poem. 

None  of  Shelley's  poems  is  more  characteristic  than  tliis. 
The  solemn  spirit  that  reigns  throughout,  the  worship  of  the 
majesty  of  nature,  the  breedings  of  a  poet's  heart  in  solitude 
— the  mingling  of  the  exulting  joy  which  the  various  aspect 
of  the  visible  universe  inspires,  with  the  sad  and  struggling 
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pongs  which  human  passion  imparts,  give  a  toncbing  interest 
to  the  whole.  The  death  which  he  had  often  contemplated 
during  the  last  months  as  certain  and  near,  he  here  repre- 
sented in  such  colours  as  bad,  in  his  lonely  musings,  sootiied 
his  soul  to  peace.  Tiie  versification  sustains  tiie  solemn 
spirit  which  breathes  throughout:  it  is  peculiarly  melodious. 
The  poem  ought  rather  to  be  considered  didactic  than 
narrative:  it  was  the  out- pouring  of  his  own  emotions, 
embodied  in  the  purest  form  he  could  conceive,  painted  in 
the  ideal  hues  which  his  brilliant  imagination  inspired,  and 
softened  by  the  recent  anticipation  of  death. 


The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Shelley  possessed  two  remarkiible  qualities  of  intellect — 
a  brilliant  imagination  and  a  logical  exactness  of  reason. 
His  inclinations  led  him  (he  fancied)  almost  alike  to  poetry 
and  metaphysical  discussions.  I  say  "  he  fancied,"  because 
I  believe  the  former  to  have  been  parftynount,  and  that  it 
would  have  gained  the  mastery  even  had  he  struggled  against 
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of  nature  ministered  such  thoughts  as  he  afterwards  en  wo  Ye 
in  verse.    His  lines  on  the  Bridge  of  the  ArYo,  and  his  Hymn 
to  Intellectual  Beauty,  were  written  at  this  time.     Perhaps 
during  this  summer  his  genius  was  checked  by  association 
with  another  poet  whose  nature  was  utterly  dissimilar  to  his 
own,  yet  who,  in  the  poem  he  wrote  at  tliat  time,  gave 
tokens  that  he  shared  for  a  period  the  more  abstract  and 
etherialized  inspiration  of   Shelley.      The   saddest  CYents 
awaited  his  return  to  England;  but  such  was  his  fear  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  others,  that  he  never  expressed  the 
anguish  he  felt,  and  seldom  gave  vent  to  the  indignation 
roused  by  the  persecutions  he  underwent ,  while  the  course 
of  deep  unexpressed  passion,  and  the  sense  of  injury,  engen- 
dered the  desire  to  embody  themselves  in  forms  defecated  of 
all  the  weakness  and  evil  which  cling  to  real  life. 

He  chose  therefore  for  his  hero  a  youth  nourished  in 
dreams  of  liberty,  some  of  whose  actions  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  world ;  but  who  is  animated 
throughout  by  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  a  resolution  to 
confer  the  boons  of  political  and  intellectual  freedom  on  liis 
fellow-creatures.  He  created  for  this  youth  a  woman  such 
as  he  delighted  to  imagine — full  of  enthusiasm  lor  the  same 
objects;  and  they  both,  with  will  unvanquislied  and  the 
ueepest  sense  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  met  adversity  and 
death.  There  exists  in  this  poem  a  memorial  of  a  friend  of 
iiis  youth.  The  character  of  the  old  man  who  liberates 
Laon  from  his  tower-prison,  and  tends  on  him  in  sickness, 
13  founded  on  that  of  Doctor  Lind,  who,  when  Shelley  was 
at  Eton,  had  often  stood  by  to  befriend  and  support  him, 
and  whose  name  he  never  mentioned  without  love  and 
veneration. 

During  tlie  year  1817,  we  were  established  at  Marlow,  in 
Buckingliamshire.  Shelley's  choice  of  abode  was  fixed  chieiiy 
bj  this  town  being  at  no  great  distance  from  Loudon,  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  Tiiames.  The  poem  was  written 
in  his  boat,  as  it  floated  under  the  beech  groves  of  Bisham, 
or  during  wanderings  in  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is 
distinguished  for  peculiar  beauty.  The  chalk  hills  break 
into  cliffs  that  overhang  the  Thames,  or  form  valleys  clothed 
with  beech;  the  wilder  portion  of  the  country  is  rendered 
VOL  I.  d 
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beautiful  by  exuberant  vegetation;  and  the  cultivated  part 
is  peculiarly  fertile.  With  all  this  wealth  of  nature  wMch, 
either  in  the  form  of  gentlemen's  parks  op  boU  dedicated  to 
agriculture,  fiounshes  around,  Marlow  was  inhabited  (I  hope 
it  is  altered  now)  by  a  very  poor  populiLtion.  The  women 
are  lace-niakers,  and  lose  their  liealtli  by  sedentary  labour, 
for  which  they  were  very  ill  paid.  The  poor-laws  ;^nnd 
,to  the  dust  not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who  had  lisen 
just  above  that  state,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  poor-rste& 
The  changes  produced  by  peace  following  a  long  war,  and  a 
bad  harvest,  brought  with  them  the  most  heart-rendinsr  evils 
to  the  poor.  Shelley  afforded  what  alleviation  he  could.  In 
the  winter,  while  bringing  out  his  poem,  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  ophthalmia,  caught  while  visiting  the  poor  cott^es. 
I  mention  these  things, — for  this  minute  and  active  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellow-creatures  gives  a  thousand-fold  interest 
to  his  speculations,  and  stamps  with  reality  his  pleadings 
for  the  human  race. 

Tlie  poem,  bold  in  its  opinions  and  uncompromising  in 
their  expression,  met  with  many  censurers,  not  only  among 
those  who  allow  of  no  virtue  but  such  as  supports  the  cause 
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tctne  points  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  powers, 
whatever  be  their  amoant  I  listened  with  deference  and 
adf-suspicion  to  jour  censures  of  '  the  Bevolt  of  Islam ; ' 
bat  the  prodactions  of  mine  which  you  commend  hold  ^  a 
Tery  low  place  in  my  own  esteem ;  and  this  reassured  m% 
in  some  degree  at  least.  The  poem  was  produced  by  a 
series  of  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind  with  unbounded 
and  sustained  enthusiasm.  I  felt  the  precariousness  of  my 
life,  and  I  engaged  in  this  task,  resolved  to  leave  some 
record  of  myself.  Much  of  what  the  volume  contains  was 
vritten  with  the  same  feeling,  as  real,  though  not  so  pro- 
phetic, as  the  communications  of  a  dying  man.  I  never  pro- 
sum^  indeed  to  consider  it  anything  approaching  to  fault- 
less ;  but  when  I  consider  contemporary  productions  of  the 
same  apparent  pretensions,  I  own  I  was  filled  with  confidence. 
I  felt  that  it  was  in  many  respects  a  genuine  picture  of  my 
own  mind  I  felt  that  the  sentiments  were  true,  not  assumed. 
And  in  this  have  I  long  believed  that  my  power  consists ; 
in  sympathy  and  that  part  of  the  imagination  which  relates 
to  sentiment  and  contemplation.  I  am  formed,  if  for  any- 
thing not  in  common  with  the  herd  of  mankind,  to  apprehend 
minute  and  remote  distinctions  of  feelin<,%  whether  relative 
to  external  nature  or  the  living  beings  which  surround  us, 
and  to  communicate  the  conceptions  which  result  from  con- 
sidering either  the  moral  or  the  material  universe  as  a  whole. 
Of  course,  I  believe  these  faculties,  which  perhaps  compre- 
hend all  that  is  sublime  in  man,  to  exist  very  imperfectly 
in  my  own  mind.  But  when  you  advert  to  my  chancery 
paper,  a  cold,  forced,  unimpassioned,  insignificant  pieco  of 
cramped  atid  cautious  argument;  and  to  the  little  scrap 
about  Mandeville,  wliich  expressed  my  feelings  indeed,  but 
cost  scarcely  two  minutes'  thought  to  express,  as  specimens 
of  my  powers,  more  favourable  than  that  which  grew  as  it 
were  from  *  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat '  6f.  intellectual 
travail;  surely  I  must  feel  that  in  some  manner,  either  I 
am  mistaken  in  helieving  that  I  have  any  talent  at  all,  or 
you  in  the  selection  of  the  specimens  of  it. 

"  Yet  after  all,  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  in  much  of  what 
I  write,  of  an  absence  of  that  tranquillity  which  is  the 
attribute  and  accompaniment  of  power.     This  feeling  alono 
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would  make  your  most  kind  and  wise  admonitions,  on  the 
subject  of  the  economy  of  intellectnal  force,  valuable  to  me, 
AM  if  I  live,  or  if  I  sea  any  trust  in  coniing^  years,  doubt 
not.  but  that  I  shall  do  something,  whatever  it  may  be. 
wbich  a  serious  and  earnest  estimate  of  my  powers  will 
suggest  to  me,  and  which  will  be  in  every  lespect  accom- 
modated to  their  utmost  limits." 


Pbomethecs  Ukboxisd, 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1818,  Slielley  quitted  Englimd, 
never  to  retnm.  His  principal  motive  was  the  hope,  that 
Ills  health  T\'ould  be  improved  by  a  milder  climate;  he 
suffored  very  much  during  the  wiuter  previous  to  his 
emigration,  and  this  decided  his  vacillating  purpose.  In 
December,  1817,  he  had  written  from  Marlon  to  a  friend, 
saying : — 

"  Aly  health  has  been  materially  worse.  My  feelings  at 
intervals  ai.c  of  a  deadly  and  torpid  kind,  or  awakened  to 
such  a  state  <i{  unnatural  and  keen  e.xcitcment,  that  only  to 
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tnd  that  not  for  my  own  sake;  I  feel  I  am  capable  of 
trampling  on  all  snch  weakness — but  for  the  sake  of  those 
to  whom  my  life  may  be  a  source  of  happiness,  utility, 
security,  and  honour — and  to  some  of  whom  my  death 
mijjht  be  all  that  is  the  reverse." 

In  almost  every  respect  his  journey  to  Italy  was  advan- 
tageous. He  left  behind  friends  to  whom  he  was  attached,- 
but  cares  of  a  thousand  kinds,  many  springing  from  his 
lavish  generosity,  crowded  round  him  in  his  native  country : 
and,  except  the  society  of  one  or  two  friends,  he  had  no 
compensation.  The  climate  caused  him  to  consume  half  hip 
existence  in  helpless  suffering.  His  dearest  pleasure,  the 
free  enjoyment  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  was  marred  by  the 
tame  circumstance. 

He  went  direct  to  Italy,  avoiding  even  Paris,  and  did  not 
make  any  pause  till  he  arrived  at  Milan.  The  first  aspect 
of  Italy  enchanted  Shelley ;  it  seemed  a  garden  of  delight 
placed  beneath  a  clearer  and  brighter  heaven  than  any  he 
had  lived  under  before.  He  wrote  long  descriptive  letters 
during  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  which,  as 
compositions,  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  show 
how  truly  he  appreciated  and  studied  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  art  in  that  divine  land. 

The  poetical  spirit  within  him  speedily  revived  with  all 

the  power  and  with  more  than  all  the  beauty  of  his  first 

attempts.     He  meditated  three  subjects  as  the  groundwork 

for  lyrical  Dramas.     One  was  the  story  of  Tasso ;  of  this  a 

slight  fragment  of  a  song  of  Tasso  remains.     The  other  was 

one  founded  on  the  hook  of  Job,  which  he  never  abandoned 

in  idea,  but  of  which  no  trace  remains  among  his  papers. 

The   third   was   the   "Prometheus  Unbound."     The  Greek 

tragedians  were  now  his  most  familiar  companions  in  his 

vauderings,  and  the  sublime  majesty  of  ^schylus  filled  him 

with  wonder  and  delight.     The  father  of  Greek  tra^jedv  does 

not  possess  the  pathos  of  Sophocles,  nor  the  variety  and 

tenderness  of  Euripides ;  the  interest  on  which  he  founds 

his  dramas  is  often  elevated  above  human  vicissitudes  into 

the  mighty  passions  and  throes  of  gods  and  demigods — such 

fascinated  the  abstract  imagination  of  Shellev. 

We  spent  a  month  at  Milan,  visiting  the  Lake  of  Come 
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during  that  interval  Thence  ve  passed  in  auoceesloa  t» 
I'isa,  Leghorn,  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  Venice,  £fita,  Bome, 
Kaples,  and  back  again  to  Home,  whither  ve  returned  early 
in  March  1810.  During  all  this  time  Shelley  meditated  the 
Euhject  of  his  drama,  and  wrote  portions  of  it  Other  poems 
were  composed  during  this  interval,  and  while  at  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca  he  translated  Plato's  Symposium.  But  though 
he  diversified  his  studies,  his  thoughts  centred  in  ua 
"  Prometheus."  At  last,  when  at  Itome,  during,  a  bright 
and  beautiful  spring,  he  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  the 
composition.  The  spot  selected  for  his  study  was,  as  be 
mentions  in  his  preface,  the  mountainous  ruins  of  t^e  Badia 
of  Caracalla.  These  are  little  known  to  the  ordinary  visitor 
at  Some.  He  describes  them  in  a  letter,  with  that  poetry, 
and  delicacy,  and  truth  of  description,  which  render  his 
narrated  impressions  of  scenery  of  unequalled  beauty  and 
interest 

At  first  he  completed  the  drama  in  three  acta.  It  was 
not  till  several  months  after,  when  at  Florence,  that  he  con- 
ceived  that  a  fourth  act,  a.  sort  of  hymn  of  rejoicing  in  the 
fulfihiient  of    the    piophecies    witli    lefflrd   to   I'romelheus, 
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oppressed  not  only  by  it,  but  by  all,  even  the  good, 
who  were  deladed  into  considering  evil  a  necessary  por* 
tton  of  humanity.  A  victim  full  of  fortitude  and  hope, 
and  the  spirit  of  triumph  emanating  from  a  reliance  iu  the 
ultimate  omnipotence  of  good.  Such  he  had  depicted  in  his 
last  poem,  when  he  made  Laon  the  enemy  and  the  victim 
of  tyrants.  He  now  took  a  more  idealized  image  of  the 
same  subject.  He  followed  certain  classical  authorities  in 
figuring  Saturn  as  the  good  principle,  Jupiter  the  usurping 
ml  one,  and  Prometheus  as  the  regenerator,  who,  unable 
to  bring  mankind  back  to  primitive  innocence,  used  know-' 
ledge  as  a  weapon  te  defeat  evil,  by  leading  mankind  beyond 
the  state  wherein  they  are  sinless  through  ignorance,  to 
that  in  which  they  are  virtuous  through  wisdom.  Jupiter 
punished  tlie  temerity  of  the  Titan  by  chaining  him  to  a 
rock  of  Caucasus,  and  causing  a  vulture  to  devour  his  stiU 
renewed  heart.  There  was  a  prophecy  afloat  in  heaven 
portending  the  fall  of  Jove,  the  secret  of  averting  which  waa 
known  only  to  Prometheus;  and  the  god  offered  freedom 
from  torture  on  condition  of  its  being  communicated  to  him. 
According  to  the  mythological  story,  this  referred  to  the 
offspring  of  Thetis,  who  was  destined  to  be  greater  than  his 
father.  Prometheus  at  last  bought  pardon  for  his  crime  of 
enriching  mankind  with  his  gifts,  by  revealing  the  prophecy. 
Hercules  killed  the  vulture  and  set  him  free,  and  Thetis 
was  married  to  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles. 

Shelley  adapted  the  catastrophe  of  this  story  to  his 
peculiar  views.  The  son,  greater  than  his  father,  born  of 
tiie  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Thetis,  was  to  dethrone  Evil,  and 
bring  back  a  happier  reign  than  that  of  Saturn.  Prometheus 
defies  the  power  of  his  enemy,  and  endures  centuries  of 
torture,  till  the  hour  arrives  when  Jove,  blind  to  the  real 
event,  but  darkly  guessing  that  some  great  good  to  himself 
will  flow,  espouses  Thetis.  At  the  moment,  the  Primal 
Power  of  the  world  drives  him  from  his  usurped  throne,  and 
Strength,  in  the  person  of  Hercules,  liberates  Humanity, 
typified  in  Prometheus,  from  the  tortures  generated  by  eviL 
done  or  suffered.  Asia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  is  the  wife 
of  Prometheus — she  was,  according  to  other  mytliological 
interpretations,  the  same  as  Venus  and  Nature.     When  the 
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Benefactor  of  Mankind  h  liberated,  Nature  resumes  the 
beauty  of  her  prime,  mid  is  united  to  her  husbaod,  the 
tJiTiblem  of  the  hnman  race,  in  perfect  and  happy  union. 
In  the  Fourth  Act,  the  Poet  gives  further  scope  to  his 
iinaginatioD,  and  idealizes  the  forms  of  creation,  such  as  we 
know  them,  instead  of  such  as  they  appeared  to  tha  Greeks. 
Matemiil  Earth,  the  mighty  Parent,  is  superseded  by  the^ 
Spirit  of  the  Eartli — tlie  guide  of  our  Planet  through  the 
realms  of  sky — while  his  fair  and  weaker  companion  and 
attendant,  the  Spirit  of  the  Moon,  receives  bliss  from  the 
annihilation  of  Evil  in  the  superior  sphere. 

Shelley  develops,  more  particularly  in  the  lyrics  of  thia 
drama,  his  abstruse  and  imaginative  theories  with  regard  to 
tlie  Creiition.  It  requires  a  mind  as  subtle  and  penetrating 
as  his  own  to  understand  the  mystic  meanings  scattered 
throughout  the  poem.  They  elude  the  ordinary  reader  by 
their  abstraction  and  delicacy  of  distinction,  but  they  are 
far  from  vague.  It  was  his  design  to  write  prose  metaphy- 
sical essays  on  the  nature  of  Man,  which  would  have  served 
to  explain  much  of  what  is  obscure  in  his  poetry;  a  few 
scattered    fragmems    of    olisei'vatious    and    remarks    alune 
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A  line  of  almost  tmfathomable  depth  of  poetry,  yet  how 
simple  are  the  images  in  which  it  is  arrayed. 

Coming,  to  monj  wajn  in  the  wanderings  of  careful  thought. 

• 

If  the  words  oSou?  and  irXdvoi^  had  not  been  used,  the  line 
might  have  been  explained  in  a  metaphorical,  instead  of  an 
absolute  sense,  as  we  say  '  ways  and  means,'  and  wanderings, 
for  error  and  confusion ;  but  they  meant  literally  paths  or 
road.s  such  as  we  tread  with  our  feet ;  and  wanderings,  sucli 
as  a  man  makes  when  he  loses  himself  in  a  desert,  or  roams 
from  city  to  city,  as  (Edipus,  the  speaker  of  this  verse,  was 
destined  to  wander,  blind  and  asking  charitv.  What  a 
picture  does  this  line  suggest  of  the  mind  as  a  wilderness  of 
intricate  paths,  wide  as  tlie  universe,  wliich  is  here  made  its 
symbol,  a  world  within  a  world,  which  he,  who  seeks  some 
knowledge  with  respect  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  searches 
throughout,  as  he  would  search  the  external  universe  for 
some  valued  thing  which  was  bidden  from  him  upon  its 
surface." 

In  reading  Shelley's  poetry,  we  often  find  similar  verses, 
resembling,  but  not  imitating,  the  Greek  in  this  species  of 
imagery ;  for  though  he  adopted  the  style,  he  gifted  it  with 
that  originality  of  form  and  colouring  wiiich  sprung  from  his 
own  genius. 

In  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  Shelley  fulfils  the  promise 
quoted  from  a  letter  in  the  Note  on  the  Revolt  of  Islam.^ 

The  tone  of  the  composition  is  calmer  and  more  majestic, 
the  poetry  more  perfect  as  a  whole,  and  the  imagination 
displayed  at  once  more  pleasingly  beautiful  and  more  varied 
and  daring.  The  description  of  the  Hours,  as  they  are  seen 
in  the  cave  of  Demogorgon,  is  an  instance  of  this — it  fills  the 


^  VHiile  correcting  the  proof-sheets 
of  th^kt  Poem,  it  struck  me  that  the 
Poet  had  indulged  in  an  exaggerated 
new  of  the  mvUa  of  restored  despotism, 
whidi,  however  injurious  and  degrad- 
ing, were  leas  openly  sanguinary  than 
the  triumph  of  anarchy,  such  as  it 
appeared  in  France  at  the  close  of  the 
W  century.  But  at  this  time  a  book, 
**  Scenes  of  Spanish  Life,*'  translated 


by  Lieutenant  Crawford  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Huber,  of  Kostock, 
fell  into  my  hands.  The  account  of 
the  triumph  of  the  priests  and  the 
serviles,  after  the  French  invasion 
of  Spain  in  1823,  bears  a  strong 
and  frightful  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  massacre 
of  the  patriots  in  the  Revolt  uf 
Islam. — M.  a 
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mind  as  the  most  charming  pictuie — we  long  to  see  an  artist 

at  work  to  bring  to  our  view  the 

can  drawn  by  rainbow- wins^  iteedk, 
Which  trample  the  <3im  winds  :  Id  each  there  atunda 
A  n-ilil-ejed  chnrioteer,  niviiig  iheir  flight. 
Some  looK  behind,  aa  fienda  pursued  them  there, 
And  yet  I  tee  uo  nbapei  but  tiie  keen  stan  : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
With  eager  lipa  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 
Ai  if  tlie  thiiijf  they  loved  fled  on  before. 
And  now.  even  now,  they  clasped  it.     Their  'bright  looks 
Stream  like  a  eometri  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

TlkrougU  the  whole  Poem  there  reigna  a  sort  of  calm  and 
holy  spirit  of  love  ;  it  soothes  the  tortured,  and  is  hope  to  the 
expectant,  till  the  prophecy  ia  fulfilled,  and  Love,  untainted 
by  any  evil,  becomes  the  law  of  the  world. 

England  had  been  rendered  a  painful  residence  to  Shelley, 
as  mucli  by  the  Rort  of  persecution  with  which  in  those 
days  all  men  of  liberal  opinions  were  visited,  and  by  the 
injustice  he  had  lately  endured  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
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He  felt  this,  as  a  poet  mtist  feel  when  be  satisfies  hhns.elf  by 
the  result  of  bis  labours,  and  he  wrote  from  Borne,  '*My 
Prometheus  Unbound  is  just  finished,  and  in  a  month  or 
two  I  shall  send  it  It  is  a  drama,  with  characters  and 
mechanism  of  a  kind  yet  unattempted,  and  I  tliink  the 
execution  is  better  than  any  of  my  former  attempts." 

I  may  mention,  for  the  information  of  the  more  critical 
reader,  that  the  verbal  alterations  in  this  edition  of  Prome* 
theus  are  made  fi*om  a  list  of  errata,  written  by  Shelley 
himself. 

The  Cencz. 

The  sort  of  mistake  that  Shelley  made,  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  own  genius  and  powers,  which  led  him  deviously  at 
first,  but  lasdy  into  the  direct  track  that  enabled  him  fully 
to  develop  them,  is  a  curious  instance  of  his  modesty  of 
feeling,  and  of  the  methods  which  the  human  mind  uses  at 
once  to  deceive  itself,  and  yet,  in  its  very  delusion,  to  make 
its  way  out  of  error  into  the  path  which  nature  has  marked 
out  as  its  right  one.  He  often  incited  ine  to  attempt  the 
writing  a  tragedy — he  conceived  that  I  possessed  some 
dramatic  talent,  and  he  was  always  most  earnest  and  ener- 
;:etic  in  his  exhortations  that  I  should  cultivate  any  talent 
I  possessed,  to  the  utmost.  I  entertained  a  truer  estimate 
of  my  powers;  and,  above  all,  though  at  that  time  not 
exactly  aware  of  the  fact,  I  was  far  too  young  to  have  any 
chance  of  succeeding,  even  moderately,  in  a  species  of  com- 
position, that  requires  a  greater  scope  of  experience  in,  and 
sympathy  with,  human  passion  than  could  tiieu  have  fallen 
10  my  lot,  or  than  any  perhaps,  except  Shelley,  ever  pos- 
sessed, even  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  at  which  he  wrote 
liie  CencL 

On  the  other  hand,  Shelley  most  erroneously  conceived 
himself  to  be  destitute  of  this  talent.  He  believed  that  one 
of  the  first  requisites  was  the  capacity  of  forming  and  follow- 
ing up  a  story  or  plot.  He  fancied  himself  to  be  defective 
in  this  portion  of  imagination — it  was  that  which  gave  him 
least  pleasure  in  the  writings  of  others — though  he  laid 
great  store  by  it,  as  the  proper  framework  to  support  the 
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sublimest  efTorts  of  poetiy.  He  asserted  tbat  he  vas  tod 
metaphysical  and  abstract — too  fond  of  the  theoretical  and 
the  ideal,  to  succeed  as  a  tragedian.  It  perhaps  is  not 
strange  that  I  shared  this  opinion  mth  himself,  for  he  had 
hitherto  shown  no  inclination  for,  nor  given  any  specimeti 
of  his  powers  in  framing  and  supporting  the  intei'est  of  a 
story,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Once  or  twice,  when  he 
attempted  such,  he  had  speedily  thrown  it  aside,  aa  being 
even  disa^'reeable  to  him  as  an  occupation. 

The  subject  he  had  suggested  for  a  tra;;edy  was  Charles  I^ 
and  he  had  written  to  me,  "Eemember,  remember  Charles  L 
I  have  been  already  imagining  how  yon  would  conduct  some 
scenes.  The  second  volume  of  .St.  Leon  begins  with  this 
proud  and  true  sentiment, '  There  is  nothing  which  the  hnman 
mind  can  conceive  which  it  way  not  eiecute.'  Shakspeare 
was  only  a  human  being."  These  words  were  written  in 
1818,  while  we  were  in  Lombardy,  when  he  little  thought 
how  soon  a  work  of  his  own  would  prove  a  proud  comment 
on  the  passage  he  quoted.  When  in  Ibsme,  in  1819,  a  friend 
put  into  our  hands  the  old  manuscript  account  o!  the  storj' 
of  the  Cenci.     We  visited  the  Colonna  and  Doria  palaces. 
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the  ca{»tal  of  the  world,  anxious  for  a  time  to  escape  a  spot 
associated  too  intimately  with  liis  presence  and  loss.^     Some 
friends  of  oui-s*  were  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leg- 
hom,  and  we  took  a  small  house,  Villa  Yalsovano,  about 
ialf-way  between  the  town  and  Monte  Nero^  where  we 
remained  during  the  summer.     Our  villa  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  podere;  the  peasants  sang  as  they  worked 
bencdth  our  windows,  (luring  the  heats  of  a  very  hot  season, 
.and  in  the  evening  the  water-wheel  creaked  as  the  process 
of  irrigation  went  on,  and  the  fire- flies  flashed  from  among 
the  myrtle  hedges : — nature  was  bright,  sunshiny,  and  cheer- 
ful, or  diversified  by  storms  of  a  majestic  terror,  such  as  we 
jiad  never  before  witnessed. 

At  the  top  of  the  house,  there  was  a  sort  of  terrace. 
There  is  often  such  in  Italy,  generally  roofed.  This  one 
was  very  small,  yet  not  only  roofed  but  glazed ;  this  Shelley 
made  his  study ;  it  looked  out  on  a  wide  prospect  of  fertile 
country,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  near  sea.  The 
storms  that  sometimes  varied  our  day  showed  themselves 
most  picturesquely  as  they  were  driven  across  the  ocean; 
Jioraetimes  the  dark  lurid  clouds  dipped  towards  the  waves, 
and  became  water-spouts,  that  churned  up  the  waters 
beneath,  as  they  were  chased  onward,  and  scattered  by  the 
tempest.  At  other  times  the  dazzling  sunlight  and  heat 
made  it  almost  intolerable  to  everv  other:  but  Shellev 
basked  in  both,  and  his  health  and  spirits  revived  under 
their  influence.  In  this  airy  cell  he  wrote  the  principal 
part  of  The  Cenci.  He  was  making  a  study  of  Calderon  at 
the  time,  reading  his  best  tragedies  with  an  accomplished 
lady^  living  near  us,  to  whom  his  letter  from  Leghorn  was 
addressed  during  the  following  year.  He  admired  Calderon, 
both  for  his  poetry  and  his  dramatic  genius ;  but  it  shows 

*  Such  feelings  haunted  him  "when,  And  all  the  thinss  hoped  for.  or  done  thenin, 
in  the  Cenci,  he  make*  Beatrice  speak  ^"^^•'^^  ^  ^"^  "^"«^  >""  exceeding 
to  Cardinal  Camillo  of  3/  g 

that  fair  blue-eyed  child. 
Who  wa«  the  load-star  of  your  life.  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisborne  and  Henry 

And  say —  Reveley. 

All  see,  lince  his  most  piteous  death,  '  Mrs.  Gisborne. 

lliat  day  and  night,  and  heaven  and  earth 
audiinM, 
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his  jiidgmeiit  and  originaliiy,  that,  tlioanh  greatly  struck  by 
his  Otsc  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  poet,  none  of  his 
peculiarities  crept  into  the  composition  of  The  Cenci;  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  new  studies,  except  in  that  passage 
to  which  be  himself  alhides,  as  suggested  by  one  in  £1 
Piir<;atoiio  de  San  Patricio. 

Shelley  wished  The  Cenci  to  be  acted.  He  was  not  a 
play-goer,  being  of  such  fastidious  taste  that  he  was  easily 
disgusted  by  the  bad  filling  up  of  the  inferior  parts,  Wldle 
preparing  for  our  departure  from  England,  however,  he  saw 
Miss  O'Xeil  several  times;  slie  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
her  glory,  and  Shelley  was  deeply  moved  by  her  impersona- 
tion of  several  parts,  and  by  the  graceful  sweetness,  the 
intense  pathos,  and  sublime  vehemence  of  passion  she  dis- 
played. Siie  was  often  in  his  thoughts  as  he  wrote,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  he  became  anxious  that  his  tragedy 
should  be  acted,  and  receive  the  advantage  of  having  this 
accomplished  actress  to  fill  the  part  of  the  heroine.  With 
this  view  lie  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  friend '  in 
London : — 

"The  object  of  the  present  letter  is  to  ask  a  favour  of  yoo. 
I  have  written  a  tragedy  on  a  story  well  known  in  Italy, 
and,  in  my  conception,  eminently  dramatic.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  make  my  play  fit  for  representation,  and  those 
already  seen  it  judgo  favouralily.      U  is  written 
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lustoiy,  and,  secondly^  the  peculiar  delicacy  with  which  I 
have  treated  it.^ 

"I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  question  of  whether 
this  attempt  of  mine  will  succeed  or  not.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  the  affirmative  at  present;  founding  my  hopes 
on  this,  that  as  fr  composition  it  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  modem  plays  that  have  been  acted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  '  Eemorse ; '  that  the  interest  of  the  plot  is  incre- 
dibly greater  and  more  real,  and  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
what  the  multitude  are  contented  to  believe  that  they  can 
understand,  either  in  imagery,  opinion,  or  sentiment.  I  wish 
to  preserve  a  complete  incognito,  and  can  tiTist  to  you  tliat, 
whatever  else  you  do,  you  will  at  least  favour  me  on  this 
point.  Indeed'  this  is  essential,  deeply  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess. After  it  had  been  acted  and  successfully,  (could  I 
Lope  for  such  a  thing)  I  would  own  it  if  I  pleased,  and  use 
the  celebrity  it  might  acquire  to  my  own  purposes. 

"What  1  want  you  to  do,  is  to  procure  for  me  its  present- 
ation at  Covent  Garden.  The  principal  character,  Beatrice, 
is  precisely  fitted  for  Miss  O'Neil,  and  it  might  even  seem 
to  have  been  written  for  her,  (God  forbid  that  I  should  see 
her  play  it — it  would  tear  my  nerves  to  pieces)  and  in  all 
respects  it  is  fitted  only  for  Covent  Garden.  The  chief  male 
character  I  confess  I  should  be  very  unwilling  that  any  one 
but  Kean  should  play — that  is  impossible,  and  I  must  be 
contented  Avith  an  inferior  actor." 

The  play  was  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Harris.  He  pro- 
nounced the  subject  to  be  so  objectionable,  that  he  could  not 
even  submit  the  part  to  Miss  0*Neil  for  penisal,  but  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  tlie  author  would  write  a  tragedy  on 
some  other  subject,  which  he  would  gladly  accept.  Shelley 
printed  a  small  edition  at  Leghorn,  to  insure  its  correctness  ; 
as  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  many  mistakes  that  crept 
into  his  text,  when  distance  prevented  him  from  correcting 
the  press. 
t 

^  In  ipeaking  of  his  movl^  of  treat-  be,  but  it  was  never  imaged  in  words 

ing  this  main  incident,  SheUej  said  — the  nearest  allusion  to  it  being  that 

^t  it  might  be  remarked  that,  in  the  portion  of  Cenci'b  curse,  beginning, 
course   of    the    play,    he    had   never  "That  i: she  hare  »chiia."*c. 

Joentioned    expressly   Cenci's    w«)r8t  %,    « 

cnme.    Every  one  knew  what  it  must  '    * 
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Universal  approbation  soon  stamped  The  Ceuci  as  the  best 
tragedy  of  modem  times.  Writing  concerning  it,  Shelley 
said:  "I  have  been  cautious  to  avoid  the  introducing  faults 
of  youthful  composition ;  diffuseness,  a  profusion  of  inappli- 
cable imagecy,  vagueness,  generality,  and,  as  Hamlet  says, 
words,  words,"  There  is  nothing  that  is  not  purely  dramatic 
throughout ;  and  the  character  of  Beatrice,  proceeding  from 
vehement  struggle  to  horror,  to  deadly  resolution,  and  lastly, 
to  the  elevated  dignity  of  calm  suffering  joined  to  passionate 
tenderness  and  pathos,  is  touched  with  hues  so  vivid  and  so 
beautiful,  that  the  poet  seems  to  have  read  intimately  the 
secrets  of  the  noble  heart  imaged  in  the  lovely  countenance 
of  the  unfortunate  girl.  The  Fifth  Act  is  a  masterpiece.  It 
is  the  finest  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  may  claim  proud  com- 
parison not  only  with  any  contemporary,  but  preceding  poet. 
The  vaiying  feelings  of  Beatrice  are  expressed  with  passion- 
ate, heart-reaching  eloquence.  Every  character  has  a  voice 
that  echoes  truth  in  its  tones.  It  is  curious,  to  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  written  story,  to.  mark  the  success  with 
which  the  poet  has  inwoven  the  real  incidents  of  the  tragedy 
into  his  scenes,  and  yet,  through  the  power  of  poetry,  has 
obliterated  all  that  would  otherwise  have  shown  too  harsh 
or  too  hideous  in  the  picture.  His  success  was  a  double* 
triumph ;  and  often  after  he  was  earnestly  entreated  to  write 
again  in  a  style  that  commanded  popular  favour,  while  it 
was  not  less  instinct  with  truth  and  genius.  But  the  bent> 
of  his  mind  went  the  other  way ;  and  even  when  employed 
ou  subjects  whose  interest  depended  on  character  and 
incident,  he  would  start  off  in  another  direction,  and  leave 
the  delineations  of  human  passion,  which  he  could  depict 
in  so  able  a  manner,  for  fantastic  creations  of  his  fancy,  or 
the  expression  of  those  opinions  and  sentiments  with  regard 
to  human  nature  and  its  destiny ;  a  desire  to  diffuse  which, 
was  the  master  passion  of  his  souL^ 

^  Mrs.  Shelley,  finding  among  her  when  the  disastrous  events  it  corn- 
papers  "the  account  of  the  case  of  memorates  occnrrod,''  appended  it» 
the  Cenci  family,  translated  from  the  "  as  the  perusal  most  interest  OTerj 
okl  Roman  MS.,  written  at  the  period  reader.** 
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Hellas. 

The  south  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  great  political 
excitement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821.  The  Spanish 
lieydution  had  been  a  signal  to  Italy — secret  societies  were 
formed — and  when  Naples  rose  to  declare  the  Constitution, 
the  call  was  responded  to  from  Brundusium  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  To  crush  these  attempts  to  obtain  liberty,  early 
in  1821,  the  Austrians  poured  their  armies  into  the  Penin- 
sula :  at  first  their  coming  rather  seemed  to  add  energy  and 
resolution  to  a  people  long  enslaved.  The  Piedmontese 
asserted  their  freedom;  Genoa  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia;  and,  as  if  in  playful  imitation,  the  people 
of  the  little  state  of  Massa  and  Carrara  gave  the  cong6  to 
their  sovereign  and  set  up  a  republic. 

Tuscany  ^one  was  perfectly  tranquiL  It  was  said,  that 
the  Austrian  minister  presented  a  list  of  sixty  Carbonari  to 
ihe  grand-duke,  urging  their  imprisonment ;  and  the  grand- 
duke  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  these  sixty  men  are 
Carbonari,  but  I  know  if  I  imprison  them,  I  shall  directly 
have  sixty  thousand  start  up."  But  though  the  Tuscans 
had  no  desire  to  disturb  the  paternal  government,  beneath 
whose  shelter  they  slumbered,  they  regarded  the  progress  of 
the  various  Italian  revolutions  with  intense  interest,  and 
hatred  for  the  Austrian  was  warm  in  every  bosom.  But 
they  had  slender  hopes;  they  knew  that  the  Neapolitans 
would  offer  no  fit  resistance  to  the  regular  German  troops, 
and  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  in  Naples  would 
act  as  a  decisive  blow  against  all  struggles  for  liberty  in 
Italy. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of  reform.  But  tlie 
Holy  Alliance  was  alive  and  active  in  those  days,  and  few 
could  dream  of  the  peaceful  triumph  of  liberty.  It  seemed 
then  that  the  armed  assertion  of  freedom  in  the  south  of 
Europe  was  the  only  hope  of  the  liberals,  as,  if  it  prevailed, 
the  nations  of  the  north  would  imitate  the  example. 
Happily  the  reverse  has  proved  the  fact.  The  countries 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  to  a 
limited    extent,  have  extended,  and  are  extending  t\v^^^ 

VOL.  I.  e 
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limits.  Freedom  and  knowledge  have  now  a  chance  of  pro* 
ceediDg  hand  in  band ;  and  if  it  continue  thus,  we  may  hope 
for  the  durability  of  both.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  in  1821, 
Shelley,  as  well  as  every  other  lover  of  liberty,  looked  npon 
the  struggles  in  Spain  and  Italy  as  decisive  of  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  prolmbly  for  centuries  to  come.  The  interest 
he  took  in  the  progress  of  afTairs  was  intense.  "When  G«noa 
declared  itself  free,  bis  hopes  were  at  their  highest.  Day 
after  day,  he  read  the  bulletins  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
sought  eagerly  to  gather  tokens  of  its  defeat.  He  heaid  of 
the  revolt  of  Glenoa  with  emotions  of  transport.  His  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  in  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  We  were 
living  at  Pisa  at  that  time;  and  several  well-informed 
Italians,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  may  place  the  celebrated 
Vacca,  were  accustomed  to  seek  for  sympathy  in  their  hopes 
■from  Shelley:  they  did  not  find  such  for  the  despair  they 
too  generally  experienced,  founded  on  contempt  for  their 
southern  countrymen. 

While  the  fate  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian  armies  then 
invading  Naples  was  yet  in  suspense,  tlie  news  of  another 
revolution  filled  him  with  exultation.    We  had  formed  the 
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i^arded  with  deep  admiration ;  and  to  adopt  the  vaticina- 
tory  character  in  prophesying  tJieir  success.  **  Hellas  "  was 
written  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
how  well  he  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  drama  out 
of  such  scant  materials.  His  prophecies,  indeed,  came  true 
in  their  general,  not  their  particular  purport.  He  did  not 
foresee  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  which  was  to  be  the 
epoch  of  a  change  in  English  politics,  particularly  as 
regarded  foreign  affairs;  nor  that  the  navy  of  his  country 
would  fight  for  instead  of  against  the  Greeks ;  and  by  the  battle 
of  Navarino  secure  their  enfranchisement  from  the  Turks. 
Almost  against  reason,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  he  resolved 
to  believe  that  Greece  would  prove  triumphant;  and  in 
tills  spirit,  auguring  ultimate  good,  yet  grieving  over  the 
vicissitudes  to  be  endured  in  the  interval,  he  composed 
his  drama. 

The  chronological  order  to  be  observed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  remaining  poems,  is  interrupted  here,  that  his  dramas 
may  follow  each  other  consecutively.  "  Hellas  "  was  among 
the  last  of  his  compositions,  and  is  among  the  most  beautiful. 
The  choruses  are  singularly  imaginative,  and  melodious  in 
their  versification.  There  are  some  stanzas  that  beautifully 
exemplify  Shelley's  peculiar  style ;  as,  for  instance,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  intellectual  empire  which  must  be  for  ever  the 
inheritance  of  the  country  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Plato : 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war ; 
Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity. 

And  again,  that  philosophical  truth,  felicitously  imaged  forth— 

Revenge  and  wrong  bring  forth  their  kind, 
The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are ; 
Their  den  is  in  the  guilty  mind, 
And  conscience  feeds  them  with  despair. 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  chorus  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  lyrics ;  the  imagery  is  distinct  and  majestic ; 
the  prophecy,  such  as  poets  love  to  dwell  upon,  the  regenera- 
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tion  of  mankind — and  that  regeneration  reflecting  back  splui- 
donr  on  the  foregone  time,  from  which  it  inherits  bo  much 
of  intellectual  wealth,  and  memory  of  past  virtnona  deeds,  as 
must  render  the  possession  of  happiness  and  peace  of  tenfold 
value, 

CEdipus  TVRAKNOa 

In  the  brief  journal  I  kept  in  those  days,  I  find  recorded, 
in  August  1820,  Shelley  "begins  SwellEoot  the  Tyrant, 
suggested  by  the  pigs  at  the  fair  of  San  Giuliano."  This 
was  the  period  of  Queen  Caroline's  landing  in  England,  and 
the  struggles  made  by  Geo.  IV,  to  get  rid  of  lier  chums; 
which  failing.  Lord  Castlereagh  placed  the  "Green  Bag"  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  demanding,  in  the  King'a 
name,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  his  Tvife's 
conduct.  These  circumstances  were  the  theme  of  all  con- 
versation among  the  English.  We  were  then  at  the  Batht 
af  Sau  Giuliano  ;  a  friend  camo  to  visit  us  im  the  day  when 
1  fair  was  held  in  tliu  square,  beneath  our  windowa :  Shelley 
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fraught  with  the  peculiar  views  and  sentiments  whioh  he 
believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  human  race ;  and  the  bright 
light  of  poetry  irradiates  every  thought.  The  world  has  a 
light  to  the  entire  compositions  of  such  a  man ;  for  it  does 
BOt  live  and  thrive  by  the  out-worn  lesson  of  the  dullard  or 
the  hypocrite,  but  by  the  original  free  thoughts  of  men  of 
Genius,  who  aspire  to  pluck  bright  truth 

from  the  pale-faced  moon ; 


Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned — * 

truth.  Even  those  who  may  dissent  from  his  opinions  will 
eonsider  that  he  was'  a  man  of  genius,  and  that  the  world 
▼ill  take  more  interest  in  his  slightest  word,  than  from  the 
▼aters  of  Lethe,  which  are  so  eagerly  prescribed  as  medicinal 
for  all  its  wrongs  and  woes.  This  drama,  however,  must  not 
be  judged  for  more  than  was  meant.  It  is  a  mere  plaything 
of  the  imagination,  which  even  may  not  excite  smiles  among 
many,  who  will  not  see  wit  in  those  combinations  of  thought 
which  were  full  of  the  ridiculous  to  the  author.  But,  like 
everything  he  wrote,  it  breathes  that  deep  sympathy  for  the 
sorrows  of  humanity,  and  indignation  against  its  oppressors 
which  make  it  worthy  of  his  name. 


Early  Poems. 

The  remainder  of  Shelle/s  Poems  will  be  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  written.  Of  course,  mistakes  will 
occur  in  placing  some  of  the  shorter  ones;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  many  of  these  were  thrown  aside,  and  I  never  saw 
them  till  I  had  the  misery  of  looking  over  his  writings,  after 
the  hand  that  traced  them  was  dust ;  and  some  were  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  I  never  saw  them  till  now.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  poems  are  often  to  me  an  unerring  guide ;  but 
on  other  occasions,  I  can  only  guess,  by  finding  them  in  the 
pages  of  the  same  manuscript  book  that  contains  poems  with 
the  date  of  whose  composition  I  am  fully  conversant.     In 
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the  present  arrangement  all  his  poetical  trausktioos  will  be 
placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  lo93  of  his  early  papers  prevents  my  being  able  to  giva 
any  of  the  poetry'  of  lus  boyhood.  Of  the  few  I  give  as  early 
poetns,  the  greater  part  were  published  with  "Alastor;" 
some  of  tliem  were  written  previously,  some  at  the  same 
period.  The  poem  beginning,  "  Oh.  there  are  spirits  in  the  ■ 
air,"  was  addressed  in  idea  to  Coleridge,  whom  he  never 
knew ;  and  at  whose  character  he  could  only  guess  imper- 
fectly, through  his  writings,  and  accounts  he  heard  of  him 
from  some  who  knew  him  well  He  regarded  his  change  of 
opinions  as  rather  an  act  of  will  than  conviction,  and  believed 
that  in  his  inner  heart  he  would  be  haunted  by  what  Shelley 
considered  the  better  and  holier  aspirations  of  his  youth. 
The  summer  evening  that  suggested  to  him  the  poem  written 
in  the  churchyard  of  Lechlade,  occurred  during  his  voyage 
up  the  Thames,  in  the  autumn  of  1815.  He  had  been  ad- 
vised by  a  physician  to  live  as  mach  as  possible  in  the  open 
air;  and  a  fortnight  of  a  bright  warm  July  was  spent  in 
tracing  the  Thames  to  its  source.     He  never  spent  a  season 
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of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  In 
Latdn;  Petronius,  Suetonius,  some  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  a 
large  proportion  of  those  of  Seneca  and  Livy.  In  English ; 
Milton's  Poems,  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  Southey's  Madoc 
and  Thalaba,  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Bacon's 
Novum  Oiganum,  In  Italian,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Alfieri. 
In  French,  the  ESveries  d'un  Solitaire  of  Bousseau.  To 
these  may  be  added  several  modem  books  of  travels.  He 
read  few  novels. 

POEBIS  OF  1816. 

Shelley  wrote  little  during  this  year.  The  Poem  entitled 
the  "  Sunset "  was  written  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  while 
still  residing  at  Bishopgate.  He  spent  the  summer  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  "  The  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty"  was  conceived  during  his  voyage  round  the  lake 
with  Ixjrd  Byron.  He  occupied  himself  during  this  voyage, 
by  reading  the  Nouvelle  H^loise  for  the  first  time.  The 
reading  it  on  the  very  spot  where  the  scenes  are  laid,  added 
to  the  interest ;  and  he  was  at  once  surprised  and  charmed 
by  the  passionate  eloquence  and  earnest  enthralling  interest 
that  pervades  this  work.  There  was  something  in  the 
character  of  Saint-Preux,  in  his  abnegation  of  self,  and  in 
the  worship  he  paid  to  Love,  that  coincided  with  Shelley's 
own  disposition ;  and,  though  differing  in  many  of  the  views, 
and  shocked  by  others,  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
fascinating  and  delightful. 

"  Mont  Blanc "  was  inspired  by  a  view  of  that  mountain 
and  its  surrounding  peaks  and  valleys,  as  he  lingered  on  the 
Bridge  of  Arve  on  his  way  through  the  Valley  of  Chamouni. 
Shelley  makes  the  following  mention  of  this  poem  in  his 
publication  of  the  History  of  Six  Weeks'  Tour,  and  Letters 
from  Switzerland : — 

"The  poem  entitled  *Mont  Blanc,'  is  written  by  the 
author  of  the  two  letters  from  Chamouni  and  Vevai.  It 
was  composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  deep 
and  powerful  feelings  excited  by  the  objects  which  it 
attempts  to  describe;  and  as  an  undisciplined  overflowing 
of  the  soul,  rests  its  claim  to  approbation  on  an  attempt  to 
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imitate  the  untameable  wildness  and  inaccessible  solonmity 
Crom  which  those  fealiDgs  sprang." 

This  was  an  eventfid  year,  and  less  time  was  given  to 
study  than  usual.  In  the  list  of  his  reading  I  find,in  Greek; 
Theocritus,  the  Prometheus  of  jEschylns,  several  of  Plntarch's 
lives  and  the  works  of  Lucian.  In  Latin:  Lucretius,  Pliny's 
Letters,  the  Annals  and  Germany  of  Tacitus.  In  French: 
the  History  of  the  French  Eevolution,  by  Lacretelle.  He 
read  for  the  first  time,  this  year,  Montaigne's  Essays,  and 
regarded  them  ever  after  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
instructive  books  In  the  world.  The  list  is  scanty  in  English 
works — Locke's  Essay,  Political  Justice,  and  Coleridge's  Lay 
Sermon,  form  nearly  the  whole.  It  was  his  frequent  habit 
to  read  aloud  to  me  in  the  evening ;  in  this  way  we  read, 
this  year,  the  New  Testament,  Paradise  Lost,  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  and  Don  Quixote. 


Poems  of  1817. 

The  very  illness  that  oppressed,  and  the  aspect  of  death 
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My  spirit  like  a  charmed  bark  doth  swim 
Upon  the  liquid  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing, 

Far  away  into  the  regions  dim 

Of  rapture— as  a  boat  with  swift  sails  winging 
Its  way  adown  some  many-winding  river. 

And  this  apostrophe  to  Music : 

No,  Music,  thou  art  not  the  Qod  of  Love, 

Unless  Love  feeds  upon  its  own  sweet  self. 
Till  it  becomes  all  music  murmurs  oL 

In  another  fragment  he  calls  it — 

The  silver  key  of  tlie  fountain  of  tearfl, 
Where  the  spirit  drinks  till  the  brain  is  wild ; 

Softest  grave  of  a  thousand  fears, 
Where  their  mother,  Care,  like  a  drowsy  child, 
.  Is  laid  asleep  in  flowers. 

And  then  again  this  melancholy  trace  of  the  sad  thronging 
thoughts,  wlach  were  the  well  whence  he  drew  the  idea  of 
Athanase,  and  express  the  restless,  passion-fraught  emotions 
of  one  whose  sensibility,  kindled  to  too  intense  a  life,  per- 
petually preyed  upon  itself: 

To  thirst  and  find  no  fill — to  wail  and  wander 
With  short  unsteady  steps — to  pause  and  ponder — 
To  feel  the  blovd  run  through  the  veins  and  tingle 
Where  busy  thought  and  blind  sensation  mingle ; 
To  nurse  the  ima^ie  of  unfelt  caresses 
Till  dim  imagination  just  possesses. 
The  half  created  shadow. 

In  the  next  page  I  find  a  calmer  sentiment,  better  fitted  to 
sustain  one  whose  whole  being  was  love : 

Wealth  and  dominion  fade  into  the  mass 
Of  the  great  sea  of  human  right  and  wrong, 
When  once  from  our  possession  they  must  pass  ; 
But  love,  though  misairected,  is  among 
The  things  which  are  immortal,  and  surpass 
All  that  frail  stuff  which  will  be — or  which  was. 

In  another  book,  which  contains  some  passionate  outbreaks 
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with  regard  to  the  great  injnstice  that  he  endured  this  year, 
the  poet  writes ; 

My  ihoughta  arise  and  fade  in  solitude. 
The  vene  thst  would  invegt  them  melts  awa;r 
Like  iDoooli<;lit  in  tlie  heaven  of  epreodiug  day : 
How  beautiful  they  were,  how  firm  they  stood, 
Flecking  t^ie  starry  Bky  like  woven  pearl  I 

He  had  this  year  also  projected  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Otho,  inspired  by  the  pages  of  Tacitus.  I  find  one  or  two 
stanzas  only,  which  were  to  open  the  subject' 

He  projected  also  translating  the  Hymns  of  Homer;  his 
version  of  several  of  the  shorter  ones  remain,  as  well  as  that 
to  Mercury,  already  puhlishsd  in  the  Posthumous  Poems. 
His  readings  this  year  were  chiefly  Greek.  Besides  the 
Hyms  of  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  be  read  the  dramas  of 
^schylus  and  Sophocles,  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  and 
Arrian's  Historla  Indica.  In  Latin,  Apuleius  alone  is 
named.  In  English,  the  Bible  was  his  constant  study ;  he 
read  a  great  portion  of  it  aloud  in  the  evening.  Among 
tlu'Si;  evening  readings,   I  find   also   memioned  tlie  Fairy 
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of  society.  These  wild  dreams  had  faded;  sorrow  aod 
adyersity  had  struck  home ;  but  he  struggled  with  despon- 
dency as  he  did  with  physical  pain.  There  are  few  who 
remember  him  sailing  paper  boats,  and  watching  the  naviga- 
tion of  his  tiny  craft  with  eagerness — or  repeating  with  wild 
energy  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  Southey's  "  Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley," — ^but  those  who  do,  will  recollect  that  it  was 
in  such,  and  in  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  when  that 
vas  most  daring  and  ideal,  that  he  sheltered  himself  from 
the  storms  and  disappointments,  the  pain  and  sorrow,  that 
beset  his  life. 

Poems  of  1818. 

BosAUKD  anh  Helen  was  begun  at  Marlow,  and  thrown 
aside — till  I  found  it;  and,  at  my  request,  it  was  completed. 
Shelley  had  no  care  for  any  of  his  poems  that  did  not 
emanate  from  the  depths  of  his  mind,  and  develop  some 
high  or  abstruse  truth.  When  he  does  touch  on  human  life 
and  the  human  heart,  no  pictures  can  be  more  faithful, 
more  delicate,  more  subtle,  or  more  pathetic.  He  never 
mentioned  Love,  but  he  shed  a  grace,  borrowed  from  his 
own  nature,  that  scarcely  any  other  poet  has  bestowed,  on 
that  passion.  When  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  law  of  life,  which 
inasmuch  as  we  rebel  against,  we  err  and  injure  ourselves 
and  others,  he  promulgated  that  which  he  considered  an 
irrefragable  truth.  In  his  eyes  it  was  the  essence  of  our 
being,  and  all  woe  and  pain  arose  from  the  war  made  against 
it  by  selfishness,  or  insensibility,  or  mistake.  By  reverting 
in  his  mind  to  this  first  principle,  he  discovered  the  source 
of  many  emotions,  and  could  disclose  the  secret  of  all  hearts, 
and  his  delineations  of  passion  and  emotion  touch  the  finest 
chords  of  our  nature. 

Rosalind  and  Helen  was  finished  during  the  summer  of 
1818,  while  we  were  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  Thence  Shelley 
visited  Venice,  and  circumstances  rendering  it  eligible  that 
we  should  remain  a  few  weeks  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  that 
city,  he  accepted  the  ofier  of  Lord  Byron,  who  lent  him  the 
use  of  a  villa  he  rented  near  Este;  and  he  sent  for  his 
family  from  Lucca  to  join  him. 
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I  Capnccini  was  a  villa  built  on  the  site  of  a  Capacbin 
convent,  demolished  wlien  the  French  snppresaed  itdigious 
houses ;  it  was  eicnated  on  the  very  over-hanging  brow  of  a 
low  hill  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  higher  ones.  The  house 
was  cheerful  and  pleasant ;  a  vine-trellised  walk,  a  Pergola, 
as  it  is  called  in  Italian,  led  from  the  hall  door  to  a  aummer* 
house  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  which  Shelley  made  his 
study,  and  in  which  he  began  the  Prometheus ;  and  here  also, 
as  he  mentions  in  a  letter,  he  wrote  Julian  and  Maddalo;  a 
slight  ravine,  with  a  road  in  its  depth,  divided  the  garden 
from  the  hill,  on  which  stood  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  £ste,  whose  dark  massive  wall  gave  forth  an  echo,  and 
from  wliose  ruined  crevices,  owls  and  bats  flitted  forth  at 
night,  as  the  crescent  moon  sunk  behind  the  black  and 
heavy  battlements.  We  looked  from  the  garden  over  the 
wide  plain  of  Lombardy,  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  far 
Apennines,  while  to  the  east,  the  horizon  was  lost  in 
misty  distance.  After  the  picturesque  but  limited  view 
of  mountain,  ravine,  and  cliesnut  wood  at  the  Baths  of 
Lucca,  there  was  something  infinitely  gratifying  to  the  eye 
in   the  wide  range   of   prospect  commanded   by  our  new 
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tkm  of  the  coontrj,  and  the  noble  marble-built  cities, 
enchanted  him.  The  sight  of  the  works  of  art  were  full 
enjoyment  and  wonder;  he  had  not  studied  pictures  or 
stataet  before,  he  now  did  so  with  the  eye  of  taste,  that 
refened  not  to  the  rules  of  schools,  but  to  those  of  nature 
and  truth.  The  first  entrance  to  Home  opened  to  him  a 
scene  of  remains  of  antique  grandeur  that  far  surpassed  his 
expectations;  and  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  Naples  and 
its  environs  added  to  the  impression  he  received  of  the 
transcendant  and  glorious  beauty  of  Italy.  As  I  have  said, 
he  wrote  long  letters  during  the  first  year  of  our  residence 
in  this  country,  and  these,  when  published,  will  be  the  best 
testimonials  of  his  appreciation  of  the  harmonious  and  beau* 
tifol  in  art  and  nature,  and  his  delicate  taste  in  discerning 
and  describing  them.^ 

Our  winter  was  spent  at  Naples.  Here  he  wrote  the 
fragments  of  Marenghi  and  the  Woodman  and  the  Nightin- 
gale, which  he  afterwards  threw  aside.  At  this  time  Shelley 
saffered  greatly  in  health.  He  put  himself  iinder  the  care 
cf  a  medical  man,  who  promised  great  things,  and  made  him 
endure  severe  bodily  pain,  without  any  good  results.  Con- 
stant and  poignant  physical  suffering  exhausted  him;  and 
though  he  preserved  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and 
often  greatly  enjoyed  our  wanderings  in  the  environs  of 
Naples,  and  our  excursions  on  its  sunny  sea,  yet  many  hours 
were  passed  when  his  thoughts,  shadowed  by  illness,  became 
gloomy,  and  then  he  escaped  to  solitude,  and  in  verses, 
which  he  hid  from  fear  of  wounding  me,  poured  forth  morbid 
but  too  natural  bursts  of  discontent  and  sadness.  One  looks 
back  with  unspeakable  regret  and  gnawing  remorse  to  such 
periods  ;  fancying  that  had  one  been  more  alive  to  the  nature 
of  his  feelings,  and  more  attentive  to  soothe  them,  such  would 
not  have  existed — and  yet  enjoying,  as  he  appeared  to  do, 
every  sight  or  influence  of  earth  or  sky,  it  was  diflScult  to 
imagine  that  any  melancholy  he  showed  was  aught  but  the 
effect  of  the  constant  pain  to  which  he  was  a  martyr. 


'  These  letters,  together  with  various  writings  left  by  Shelley,  are  now  in  the 
essays,  translations,  and  fragments,  press. — M.  S.  [They  are  all  included 
being  the  greater  portion  of  the  prose      in  my  edition  of  the  Prose  Works.] 
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We  lived  in  atter  solitude — and  such  ia  often  not  the 
nittse  of  cheerfulness ;  for  then,  at  least  with  those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  adveTsitjr,  the  mind  broods  over  its 
sorrows  too  intently;  while  the  society  of  the  enlightened, 
the  witty,  and  the  wise,  enables  us  to  forget  ourselves  by 
makiug  us  the  sharers  of  the  thoughtji  of  others,  which  is  a 
portion  of  the  philosophy  of  happiness.  Shelley  never  liked 
society  in  numbers,  it  harassed  and  wearied  him ;  but  neither 
did  he  like  loneliness,  and  ususlly  when  alone  sheltered 
himself  against  memory  and  reflection,  in  a  book.  But  with 
one  or  two  whom  he  loved,  he  gave  way  to  wild  and  joyous 
spirits,  or  in  more  serious  conversation  expounded  hia 
opinions  with  vivacity  and  eloquence.  If  an  argument 
arose,  no  man  ever  argued  better — he  was  clear,  logical,  and 
earnest,  in  supporting  his  own  views;  attentive,  patient,  and 
impartial,  while  listening  to  those  on  the  adverse  aide.  Had 
not  a  wall  of  prejudice  been  raised  at  this  time  between 
him  and  his  countrymen,  how  many  would  have  sou^t  the 
acquaintance  of  one,  whom  to  know  was  to  love  and  to 
revere !  how  many  of  the  more  enlightened  of  his  contem- 
poraries have  since  regretted  that  they  did  not  seek  him ! 
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Poems  of  1819. 

I^OUGH  Shelley's  first  eager  desire  to  excite  his  country- 
men to  resist  openly  the  oppressions  existent  during  ''  the 
good  old  times"  had  faded  with  early  youth,  still  his 
wannest  sympathies  were  for  the  people.  He  was  a 
republican,  and  loved  a  democracy.  He  looked  on  all 
human  beings  as  inheriting  an  equal  right  to  possess  the 
dearest  privUeges  of  our  nature,  the  necessaries  of  life,  when 
fairly  earned  by  labour,  and  intellectual  instruction.  His 
hatred  of  any  despotism,  that  looked  iipOn  the  people  as 
not  to  be  consulted  or  protected  from  want  and  ignorance, 
was  intense.  He  was  residing  near  Leghorn,  at  Villa 
Valsovano,  writing  The  Cenci,  when  the  news  of  the  Man- 
chester Massacre  reached  us;  it  roused  in  him  violent 
emotions  of  indignation  and  compassion.  The  great  truth 
that  the  many,  if  accordant  and  resolute,  could  control  the 
few,  as  was  shown  some  years  after,  made  him  long  to  teach 
his  injured  countrymen  how  to  resist.  Inspired  by  these 
feelings,  he  wrote  the  Masque  of  Anarchy,  wliich  he  sent 
to  his  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Examiner, 
of  which  he  was  then  the  Editor. 

"  I  did  not  insert  it,"  Leigh  Hunt  writes  in  his  valuable 
and  interesting  preface  to  this  poem,  when  he  printed  it  in 
1832,  "  because  I  thought  that  the  public  at  large  had  not 
become  sufficiently  discerning  to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity 
and  kindheartedness  of  his  spirit,  that  walked  in  this  flaming 
robe  of  verse."  Days  of  outrage  have  passed  away,  and 
with  them  the  exasperation  that  would  cause  such  an  appeal 
to  the  many  to  be  injurious.  Without  being  aware  of  them, 
they  at  one  time  acted  on  his  suggestions,  and  gained  the 
(lay;  but  they  rose  when  human  life  was  respected  by  the 
minister  in  power ;  such  was  not  the  case  during  the 
administration  which  excited  Shellev*s  abhorrence. 

The  poem  was  written  for  the  peopl(»,  and  is  therefore  in 
a  more  popular  tone  than  usual ;  portions  strike  as  abrupt 
and  unpolished,  but  many  stanzas  are  all  his  own.  I  heard 
bim  repeat,  and  admired  those  beginning, — 

My  Father  Time  i3  old  and  grey, 
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liefore  I  knew  to  what  poem  they  were  to  belong.  But  the 
most  touching  passage  is  that  which  describes  the  blessed 
efTects  of  liberty ;  they  might  make  a  patriot  of  any  man, 
whose  heart  was  hoc  wholly  closed  against  his  humbler 

fellow-creaturea. 

Shelley  loved  the  people,  and  respected  them  as  often 
more  virtuous,  as  always  more  suffering,  and,  therefore,  looie 
deserving  of  sympathy,  than  the  great.  He  believed  that 
a  clash  between  the  two  classes  of  society  was  inevitable, 
and  he  eagerly  ranged  himself  on  the  people's  side.  He  bad 
an  idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  poems  adapted  expressly 
to  commemorate  their  circumstances  and  wrongs — he  wrote 
a  few,  but  in  those  days  of  prosecution  for  libel  they  coold 
not  be  printed.  They  are  not  among  tlie  best  of  his  pro- 
ductions, a  writer  being  always  shackled  when  he  endeavours 
to  write  down  to  the  comprehension  of  those  who  could  not 
understand  or  feel  a  highly  imi^inative  style  ;  but  they  show 
his  earnestness,  and  with  what  heartfelt  compassion  he  went 
home  to  the  direct  point  of  injury — that  oppression  is  detests 
able,  as  being  the  parent  of  star\'ation,  nakedness,  and 
ignorance.     JJesides  tliese   outpourings   of   compassion   and 
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tiiat  Shelley  should  not  be  permitted  the  care  of  any  of  his 
children,  and  for  a  moment  he  feared  that  our  infant  son 
would  be  torn  from  us.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  resolve,  if 
imch  were  menaced,  to  abandon  country,  fortune,  everything, 
and  to  escape  with  his  child ;  and  I  find  some  unfinished 
stansas  addressed  to  this  son,  whom  afterwards  we  lost 
at  Kome,  written  under  the  idea  that  we  might  suddenly  be 
forced  to  cross  the  sea,  so  to  preserve  him.  This  poem,  as 
well  as  the  one  previously  quoted,  were  not  written  to 
exhibit  the  pangs  of  distress  to  the  public ;  they  were  the 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  a  man  who  brooded  over  his  wrongs 
and  woes,  and  was  impelled  to  shed  the  grace  of  his  genius 
over  the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his  heart.^ 

When  afterwards  this  child  died  at  Eome,  he  wrote, 
apropos  of  the  English  burying-ground  in  that  city,  "This 
spot  is  the  repository  of  a  sacred  loss,  of  which  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  parent's  heart  are  now  prophetic ;  he  is  rendered 
inunortal  by  love,  as  his  memory  is  by  death.  My  beloved 
child  lies  buried  here.  I  envy  death  the  body  far  less  than 
the  oppressors  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  have  torn  from 
me.  The  one  can  only  kill  the  body,  the  other  crushes  the 
affections/' 

In  this  new  edition  I  have  added  to  the  poems  of  this 
year,  "  Peter  Bell  the  Third."  A  critique  on  Wordsworth's 
Peter  Bell  reached  us  at  Leghorn,  which  amused  Shelley 
exceedingly  and  suggested  this  poem. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  nothing  personal  to  the 
Author  of  Peter  Bell  is  intended  in  this  poem.  No  man 
ever  admired  Wordsworth's  poetry  more ; — he  read  it  per- 
l)etually,  and  taught  others  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  This 
poem  is,  like  all  others  written  by  Shelley,  ideal.  He  con- 
ceived the  idealism  of  a  poet — a  man  of  lofty  and  creative 
genius, — quitting  the  glorious  calling  of  discovering  and 
announcing  the  beautiful  and  good,  to  support  and  propagate 
ignorant  prejudices  and  pernicious  errors;  imparting  to  the 
unenlightened,  not  that  ardour  for  truth  and  spirit  of  tolera- 


^  Mr».  Shelley  gives  here  the  stanzas  ought  to  observe  that  the  fourth  verie 

toWiUiam  Shelley  which  vtrill  be  found  of  this  effusion  is  introduced  in  liosau 

at  p.  164  of  Vol.  II,  and  adds,  "I  lind  and  Helen.* 

VOL.   1.  / 
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tion  which  Sbclley  looked  on  as  the  eonrcea  of  ti)«  monl 
improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind;  but  false  and 
injurious  opinions,  that  evil  vraa  good,  and  that  ignorance 
nnd  force  were  the  best  ullies  of  purity  and  Tirtue.  Hi« 
iden  was  that  a  man  gifted  even  aa  transcendentiy  as  the 
Author  of  Peter  Bell,  with  the  hi^liest  qualities  of  genina, 
must,  if  he  fostered  such  errors,  be  infected  with  dnlness. 
Tills  poem  was  written,  as  a  warning — not  as  a  narration  of 
the  reality.  He  was  unacquainted  personally  with  Words- 
worth or  with  Coleridge,  (to  whom  he  alludes  in  the  fifth 
part  of  the  poem,)  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  his  poem  is  purely 
ideal; — it  contains  Bomethinir  of  criticiam  on  the  composi- 
tions  of  these  great  poets.  But  nothing  injurious  to  the 
men  themselves. 

No  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley's  peculiar  views,  with 
regard  to  the  errors  into  which  many  of  the  wisest  have 
fallen,  and  of  the  pernicious  efTects  of  certain  opinions  on 
society.  Much  of  it  is  beautifully  written — and  though, 
like  the  burlesque  drama  of  Swellfoot,  it  must  be  looked  on 
ti^  a  plaything,  it  li:ta  a'o  much  merit  and  poetry — so  much 
of  hiinsdf  in  it,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  greatly,  and 
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vitb  Ids  health,  and  he  suffered  far  more  pain  than  tuBoal ; 
80  much  80  that  we  left  it  sooner  tlian  we  intended,  and 
removed  to  Pisa,  where  we  had  some  friends,  and,  above  all^ 
whne  we  could  consult  the  celebrated  Yacc^  as  to  the  cause 
of  SbeUey^s  sufferings.  He,  like  every  other  medical  man, 
eoold  onlj  guess  at  that,  and  gave  .little  hope  of  immediate 
relief ;  he  enjoined  him  to  abstain  from  all  physicians  and 
medicine,  and  to  leave  his  complaint  to  nature.  As  he  had 
vainly  consulted  medical  men  of  the  highest  repute  in 
ikigland,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  this  advice, 
Pain  and  ill-health  followed  him  to  the  end,  but  the  resi- 
dence at  Pisa  agreed  with  him  better  than  any  other,  and 
there  in  consequence  we  remained. 

In  the  spring  we  spent  a  week  or  two  near  Leghorn, 
borrowing  the  house  of  some  friends,  who  were  absent  on  a 
journey  to  England. — It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer  evening, 
while  wandering  among  the  lanes,  whose  myrtle  hedges  were 
the  bowers  of  the  fire-flies,  that  we  heard  the  carolling  of  the 
sky-lark,  which  inspired  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
poems.  He  addressed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Gisborne  from  this 
house,  which  was  hers ;  he  had  made  his  study  of  the  work- 
shop of  her  son,  who  was  an  engineer.  Mrs.  Gisborne  had 
been  a  friend  of  my  father  in  her  younger  days.  She  was  a 
lady  of  great  accomplishments,  and  charming  from  her  frank 
and  affectionate  nature.  She  had  the  most  intense  love  of 
knowledge,  a  delicate  and  trembling  sensibility,  and  pre- 
served freshness  of  mind,  after  a  life  of  considerable  adversity. 
As  a  favourite  friend  of  my  father  we  had  sought  her  with 
eagerness,  and  the  most  open  and  cordial  friendship  was 
established  between  us. 

We  spent  the  summer  at  the  baths  of  San  Giuliano,  four 
miles  from  Pisa.  These  baths  were  of  great  use  to  Shelley 
in  soothing  his  nervous  irritability.  "We  made  several  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood.  The  country  around  is  fertile ; 
and  diversified  and  rendered  picturesque  by  ranges  of  near 
hills  and  more  distant  mountains.  The  peasantry  are  a  hand- 
some, intelligent  race,  and  there  was  a  gladsome  sunny  heaven 
spread  over  us,  that  rendered  home  and  every  scene  we 
visited  cheerful  and  bright  During  some  of  the  hottest  days 
of  August,  Shelley  made  a  solitary  journey  on  foot  to  the 
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suminit  of  Monte  Son  Fel^rino— a  moniitaiii  of  some  height; 
CD  the  top  of  vhicb  thete  is  a  chapel,  the  object,  doling 
certain  days  in  the  year,  of  many  pilgiimagea.  The  excor- 
siou  delighted  him  while  it  lasted,  though  he  exerted  himself 
too  much,  and  the  effect  was  considerable  lassitude  and 
weakness  on  his  return.  During  the  expedition  be  con- 
'  ceived  the  idea  and  wrote,  in  the  three  days  immediately 
succeeding  to  his  return,  the  "Witch  of  Atlas.  This  poem  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  tastes — wildly  fanciful,  full 
of  brilliant  imagery,  and  discarding  human  interest  and 
passion,  to  revel  in  the  fantastic  ideas  that  hia  im^ination 
sufmested, 

Tiie  surpassing  excellence  of  The  Cenci  had  made  me 
greatly  desire  that  Shelley  should  increase  his  popularity, 
by  adopting  subjects  that  would  more  suit  the  popular  taste, 
than  a  poem  conceived  in  the  abstract  and  dreamy  spirit  of 
the  Witch  of  Atlas.  It  was  not  only  that  I  wished  him  to 
acquire  popularity  as  redounding  to  his  fame;  but  I  believed 
that  he  would  obtain  a  greater  mastery  over  his  own  powers, 
and  greater    happineas    in    his   mind,   if    public    applause 
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nglit.  The  truth  burst  from  his  heart  sometimes  in  solitude, 
and  he  would  write  a  few  Unfinished  verses  that  showed  that 
he  felt  the  sting;  among  such  I  find  the  following r— 

Alas !  this  is  not  what  I  thought  life  was.    . 
I  knew  that  there  were  crimes  and  evil  men, 
Miseiy  and  hate ;  nor  did  I  hope  to  pass 
Untouched  by  suffering,  through  the  rugged  glen. 
In  mine  own  heart  I  saw  as  in  a  class 
The  hearts  of  others.  ....  And  wnen 
I  went  among  my  kind,  with  triple  brass 
Of  calm  endurance  my  weak  breast  I  armed. 
To  bear  scorn,  fear,  and  hate,  a  woful  mass! 

I  believed  that  all  this  morbid  feeling  would  vanish,  if 
the  chord  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  countrymen 
were  touched.  But  my  persuasions  were  vain,  the  mind 
could  not  be  bent  from  its  natural  inclination.  Shelley 
shrunk  instinctively  from  portraying  human  passion,  with 
its  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  disappointment  and  disquiet. 
Such  opened  again  the  wounds  of  his  own  heart,  and  he 
loved  to  shelter  himself  rather  in  the  airiest  flights  of  fancy, 
forgetting  love  and  hate,  and  regret  and  lost  hope,  in  such 
imaginations  as  borrowed  their  hues  from  sunrise  or  sunset, 
from  the  yellow  moonshine  or  paly  twilight,  from  the  aspect 
of  the  far  ocean  or  the  shadows  of  the  woods ;  which  cele- 
brated the  singing  of  the  winds  among  the  pines,  the  flow 
of  a  murmuring  stream,  and  the  thousand  harmonious  sounds 
which  nature  creates  in  her  solitudes.  These  are  the  mate- 
rials which  form  the  Witch  of  Atlas ;  it  is  a  brilliant  con- 
gregation of  ideas,  such  as  his  senses  gathered,  and  his  fancy 
coloured,  during  his  rambles  in  the  sunny  land  he  so  much 
loved. 

Our  stay  at  the  baths  of  San  Giuliano  was  shortened  by 
an  accident.  At  the  foot  of  our  garden  ran  the  canal  that 
communicated  between  the  Serchio  and  the  Amo.  The 
Serchio  overflowed  its  banks,  and  breaking  its  bounds,  this 
canal  also  overflowed ;  all  this  part  of  the  country  is  below 
the  level  of  its  rivers,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  was 
speedily  flooded.  The  rising  waters  filled  the  square  of  the 
baths,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  our  house  was  situated. 
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The  canal  overflowed  ia  the  gaiden  behind;  the  rising  xraten 
on  either  side  at  last  burst  open  the  doors,  and  meeting  in 
the  house,  rose  to  the  height  of  six  feet  It  vas  a  pictoieaqoe 
sight  at  night,  to  see  the  peasants  driving  the  catde  from  the 
plains  below,  to  the  hills  above  the  baths.  A  fire  was  kept 
up  to  guide  them  across  the  ford ;  and  the  forms  of  the  men 
and  the  animals  showed  in  dark  relief  against  the  red  glaze 
of  the  flame,  which  was  reflected  again  in  the  waters  that 
filled  the  square. 

We  then  removed  to  Pisa,  and  took  up  our  abode  there  for 
the  winter.  The  extreme  mildness  of  the  climate  suited 
Shelley,  and  his  solitude  wag  enlivened  by  an  intercourse 
with  several  intimate  friends.  Chance  cast  us,  strangely 
enough,  on  this  quiet,  half -unpeopled  town;  but  its  very  peace 
suited  Shelley, — its  river,  the  near  mountains,  and  not 
distant  sea,  added  to  its  attractions,  and  were  the  objects  of 
many  delightful  excursions.  We  feared  the  south  of  Italy 
and  a  hotter  climate,  on  account  of  our  child ;  our  former 
bereavement  inspiring  us  with  terror.  We  seemed  to  take 
root  here,  and  moved  little  afterwards ;  often,  indeed,  enters 
taining  projects  for  visiting   other  parts  of  Italy,  but  still 
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does  not  appear  to  me  less  inexplicably  framed  than  that  of 
one  wlio  can  dissect  and  probe  past  woes,  and  repeat  to  the 
public  ear  the  groans  drawn  &om  them  in  the  throes  of 
iheis  agony. 

The  year  1821  was  spent  in  Pisa,  or  at  the  baths  of  San 
Gioliana  We  were  not,  as  our  wont  had  been,  alone — 
friends  had  gathered  round  us.  Nearly  all  are  dead;  and 
when  memory  recurs  to  the  past,  she  wanders  among  tombs : 
the  genius  with  all  his  blighting  errors  and  mighty  powers ; 
the  companion  of  Shelley's  ocean-wanderings,  and  the 
sharer  of  his  fate,  than  whom  no  man  ever  existed  more 
gentle,  generous,  and  fearless;  and  others,  who  found  in 
Shelley's  society,  and  in  his  great  knowledge  and  warm 
sympathy,  delight,  instruction  and  solace,  have  joined  him 
beyond  the  grave.  A  few  survive  who  have  felt  life  a 
desert  since  he  left  it.  What  misfortune  can  equal  death  ? 
Change  can  convert  every  other  into  a  blessing,  or  heal  its 
sting — death  alone  has  no  cure ;  it  shakes  the  foundations 
of  die  earth  on  which  we  tread,  it  destroys  its  beauty,  it 
casts  down  our  shelter,  it  exposes  us  bare  to  desolation ; 
when  those  we  love  have  passed  into  eternity,  "  life  is  the 
desert  and  the  solitude,"  in  which  we  are  forced  to  linger — 
but  never  find  comfort  more. 

There  is  much  in  the  Adonais  which  seems  now  more 
applicable  to  Shelley  himself,  than  to  the  young  and  gifted 
poet  whom  he  mourned.  The  poetic  view  he  takes  of  death, 
and  the  lofty  scorn  he  displays  towards  his  calumniators, 
are  as  a  prophecy  on  his  own  destiny,  when  received  among 
immortal  names,  and  the  poisonous  breath  of  critics  has 
Vanished  into  emptiness  before  the  fame  he  inherits. 

Shelley's  favourite  taste  was  boating;  when  living  near 
the  Thames,  or  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  much  of  his  life  was 
spent  on  the  water.  On  the  shore  of  every  lake,  or  stream,  or 
sea,  near  which  he  dwelt,  he  had  a  boat  moored.  He  had 
latterly  enjoyed  this  pleasure  again.  There  are  no  pleasure- 
boats  on  the  Arno,  and  the  shallowness  of  its  waters  except 
in  winter  time,  when  the  stream  is  too  turbid  and  impetuous 
for  boating,  rendered  it  difficult  to  get  any  skiff  light  enough 
to  float.  Shelley,  however,  overcame  the  difficulty ;  he, 
tocrether  with  a  friend,  contrived  a  boat  such  as  the  huuts 
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men  cany  about  with  them  in  tbe  Maremma,  to  cross  th« 
sluggish  but  deep  streams  that  intersect  the  forests,  a  boat 
of  latha  and  pitched  canvaa ;  it  held  three  persons,  and  he 
was  often  seen  on  the  Amo  in  it,  to  the  honor  ol  the 
Italiana,  who  remonstrated  on  the  danger,  and  conid  not 
understand  hov  any  one  could  take  pleasure  in  an  exercise 
that  risked  life.  "  Ma  va  per  la  vita !"  they  exclaimed.  I 
little  thought  how  true  their  words  would  prove.  He  onoe 
ventured  with  a  friend,  on  the  glassy  sea  of  a  calm  day, 
down  the  Amo  and  round  the  coast,  to  Leghorn,  which  hj 
keeping  close  in  shore  was  very  practicable  They  returned 
to  Pisa  by  the  canal,  when,  missing  the  direct  cut,  they  got 
entangled  among  weeds,  and  the  boat  upset ;  a  wetting  was 
all  the  harm  done,  except  that  the  intense  cold  of  his 
drenched  clothes  made  Shelley  faint.  Once  I  went  down 
with  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  where  the  stream,  thea 
high  and  swift,  met  the  tideless  sea  and  disturbed  its  sluggish 
waters ;  it  was  a  waste  and  dreary  scene ;  the  desert  sand 
stretched  into  a  point  surrounded  by  waves  that  broke  idly 
though  perpetualiy  around ;  it  was  a  scene  very  similar  to 
Lido,  of  which  he  bad  said,- 
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kept  .up  their  hum;  the  aziola  cooed  in  the  quiet  evening. 
It  was  a  pleasant  summer,  bright  in  all  but  Shelley's  health 
and  inconstant  spirits ;  yet  he  enjoyed  himself  greatly,  and 
became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  part  of  the  country 
where  chance  appeared  to  cast  us.  Sometimes  he  projected 
taking  a  farm,  situated  on  the  height  of  one  of  the  near 
hills,  surrounded  by  chesnut  and  pine  woods,  and  over- 
looking a  wide  extent  of  country;  or  of  settling  still  further 
in  the  maritime  Apennines,  at  Massa.  Several  of  his 
slighter  and  unfinished  poems  were  inspired  by  these  scenes, 
and  by  the  companions  around  us.  It  is  the  nature  of  that 
poetry  however  which  overflows  from  the  soul  oftener  to 
express  sorrow  and  regret  than  joy ;  for  it  is  when  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  life,  and  away  from  those  he  loves,  that 
the  poet  has  recourse  to  the  solace  of  expression  in  verse. 

Still  Shelley's  passion  was  the  ocean ;  and  he  wished  that 
oar  summers,  instead  of  being  passed  among  the  hills  near 
Pisa,  should  be  spent  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  find  a  spot.  We  shrank  from  Naples  from  a  fear 
that  the  heats  would  disagree  with  Percy ;  Leghorn  had  lost 
its  only  attraction,  since  our  friends  who  had  resided  there 
were  returned  to  England ;  and  Monte  Nero  being  the  resort 
of  many  English,  we  did  not  wish  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  colony  of  chance  travellers.  No  one  then  thought 
it  possible  to  reside  at  Via  Eeggio,  which  latterly  has  become 
a  summer  resort.  The  low  lands  and  bad  air  of  Maremma 
stretch  the  whole  length  of  the  western  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, till  broken  by  the  rocks  and  hills  of  Spezia.  It 
Was  a  vague  idea ;  but  Shelley  suggested  an  excursion  to 
Spezia,  to  see  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  spend  a  summer 
there.  The  beauty  of  the  bay  enchanted  him — we  saw  no 
house  to  suit  us — but  the  notion  took  root,  and  many 
circumstances,  enchained  as  by  fatality,  occurred  to  urge 
him  to  execute  it. 

He  looked  forward  this  autumn  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  from  Leigh  Hunt.  When  Shelley  visited 
Lord  Byron  at  Ravenna,  the  latter  had  suggested  his  coining 
out,  together  with  the  plan  of  a  periodical  work,  in  whicU 
they  should  all  join.  Shelley  saw  a  prospect  of  good  for  the 
fortunes  of  his  friend,  and  pleasure  in  his  society,  and 
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instantly  exerted  himself  to  have  the  plan  executed.  He 
did  not  intend  himself  joining  in  the  work ;  partly  from 
pride,  not  wishiag  to  have  the  air  of  acquiring  readers  for 
hia  poetry  by  associating  it  with  the  compositiona  ot  more 
popular  writers ;  and,  also,  because  he  might  feel  ahactded  in 
the  free  expression  of  his  opinions,  if  any  friends  were  to 
be  compromised ;  by  those  opinions,  carried  even  to  their 
utmost  extent,  be  wished  to  live  and  die,  aa  being  in  hU 
conviction  not  only  true,  but  such  as  alone  would  conduce 
to  the  moral  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Tha 
sale  of  the  work  might,  meanwhile,  either  really  or  sup- 
posedly, be  injured  by  the  free  expression  of  his  thought^ 
and  this  evil  he  resolved  to  avoid. 


tOEMS  OF  1822. 


TntB  mom  thy  gallsnt  bark 
Sailed  im  a  sanny  ka, 

'Tis  noon,  and  tempeata  duk 
HilvB  wrecked  it  cm  the  loe. 


Thsy  corns  I  they  tioan, 
The  E^irita  of  the  deep. 
While  ne&r  thj  se^-weed  [ullaw 
My  lonely  watch  I  keep. 


wt  Kjonr  wouunoinosAiT  shulr.  zd 

he  paUk^  lor  not  haviiig  executed  in  the  manner  I 
he  ni^ofj  I  engaged  to  gire  of  Shelley's  writingiai^ 
inter  el  1822  was  passed  in  Fisa^  if  we  might  call 
ion  winter  in  which  antnmn  meiged  into  spring, 
s:  interval  of  but  few  days  of  bleaker  weather. 
ptnng  up  early  and  with  extreme  beauty.  Shelley 
leiTed  the  idea  ^f  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
.es  L  It  was  one  that  he  betieved  adapted  for  a 
fall  of  intense  interest,  contrasted  character,  and 
ssion.  He  had  recommended  it  long  before,  when 
iraged  me  to  attempt  a  play.  Whether  the  subject 
more  difficult  than  he  anticipated,  or  whether  in 
xmld  not  bend  his  mind  away  from  the  broodings 
iderings  of  thought,  divested  from  human  interest^ 
9  best  loved,  I  cannot  tell';  but  he  proceeded  slowly, 
w  it  aode  for  one  of  the  most  mystical  of  his  poems, 
iumph  of  Life,*"  on  which  he  was  employed  at  the 

ission  for  boating  was  fostered  at  this  time  by  hav- 
Dg  our  friends  several  sailors ;  his  favourite  compan- 
rard  EUerker  Williams,  of  the  •  8th  light  Dragoons, 
m  his  life  in  the  navy,  and  had  afterwards  entered 
f ;  he  had  spent  several  years  in  India,  and  his  love 
nture  and  manly  exercises  accorded  with  Shelley's 
it  was  their  favourite  plan  to  build  a  boat  such  as 
lid  manage  themselves,  and,  living  on  the  sea-coast, 
r  at  every  hour  and  season  the  pleasure  they  loved 
laptain  Boberts,  B.K,  undertook  to  build  the  boat 
>a,  where  he  was  also  occupied  in  building  the 
for  Lord  Byron.    Ours  was  to  be  an  open  boat,  on 

one  time  feared  that  the  manusoript  was  left  imperfect.    Did 

ol  the  pren  might  be  less  any  ene  see  the  papers  from  which  I 

ongh   my  illness ;    but,  I  drew  that  volume,  the  wonder  would 

At  it  is  nearly  free  from  be  how  any  eyes  or  patience  were 

>  omiasioiis  have  been  made  capable  d  extracting  it  from  so  con- 

itkm ;  (in  the  last  of  1839  fused  a  mass,  interlined  and  broken 

eoofined  to  certain  passages  into  fragmento,  so  that  the  sense  could 

a  Mab** ;)  some  asterisks  only  be  deciphered  and  joined  by 

k  few  pages,  as  they  did  in  guesses,   whidi  might   seem  rather 

le  of  Posthumous  Poems,  Uituitive  than  founded  on  reasoning. 

I  they  refer  to  private  Yet  I  believe  no  mistake  was  made. 

because   the   wiginal  — M.  &  ' 
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a  model  taken  from  one  of  the  royal  dook-yards.  I  hairv 
since  heard  that  there  waa  a  defect  in  this  model,  and  thai 
it  was  never  sea-worthy.  In  the  month  of  Febmaiy, 
Shelley  and  his  friend  went  to  Spezia  to  seek  for  honaes 
for  us.  Only  one  was  to  be  found  at  all  suitable ;  howevai^ 
a  trifle  such  as  not  finding  a  house  could  not  stop  Shelley; 
the  one  found  was  to  serve  for  alL  It  was  tmfumished; 
we  sent  our  furniture  by  sea,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  pre^ 
cipitation,  arising  from  his  impatience,  made  our  removaL 
We  left  Pisa  on  the  26th  of  April. 

The  bay  of  Spezia  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  divided 
by  a  rocky  promontory  into  a  larger  and  smaller  one.  Tho 
town  of  Lerici  is  situated  on  the  eastern  point,  and  in  this 
depth  of  the  smaller  bay,  which  bears  the  name  of  this 
town,  is  the  village  of  Sant'  Arenzo.  Our  house,  Casft 
Magni,  was  close  to  this  village;  the  sea  came  up  to  tha 
door,  a  steep  hill  sheltered  it  behind.  The  proprietor  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  was  situated  was  insane;  he  had 
begun  to  erect  a  large  house  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
behind,  but  his  malady  prevented  its  being  finished,  and  it 
was  falling  into  ruin.  He  had,  and  this  to  the  Italians  had 
seemed  a  glaring  symptom  of  very  decided  madness,  rootc4 
up  the  olives  on  the  hill  side,  and  planted  forest  trees; 
these  were  mostly  young,  but  the  plantation  was  more  in 
English  taste  than  I  ever  elsewhere  saw  in  Italy ;  some  fine 
walnut  and  ilex  trees  intermingled  their  dark  massy  foliage, 
and  formed  groups  which  still  haunt  my  memory,  as  then 
they  satiated  the  eye,  with  a  sense  of  loveliness.  The  3ceii6 
was  indeed  of  unimaginable  beauty;  the  blue  extent  of 
waters,  the  almost  land-locked  bay,  the  near  castle  of  Leric],  - 
shutting  it  in  to  the  east,  and  distant  Porto  Yenere  to  the  : 
west ;  the  varied  forms  of  the  precipitous  rocks  that  bound 
in  the  beach,  over  which  there  was  only  a  winding  rugged 
foot-path  towards  Lerici,  and  none  on  the  other  side;  tha 
tideless  sea  leaving  no  sands  nor  shingle, — formed  a  picture 
such  as  one  sees  in  Salvator  Bosa's  landscapes  only :  some- 
times the  sunshine  vanished  when  the  scirocco  raged — the 
ponente,  the  wind  was  called  on  that  shore.  The  gales  and 
squalls,  that  hailed  our  first  arrival,  surrounded  the  bay 
with  foam;  the  howling  wind  swept  round  our  exposed 
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Konse,  and  the  sea  roared  unremittingly^  so  that  we  almost 
fnuded  ourselves  on  board  ship.  At  other  times  sunshine 
and  calm  invested  sea  and  sky,  and  the  rich  tints  of  Italian 
liesven  liathed  the  scene  in  bright  and  ever-varying  tints. 

The  natives  were  wilder  than  the  place.  Our  near  neigh* 
boors,  of  Sanf  Arenzo,  were  more  like  savages  than  any 
people  I  ever  before  lived  among.  Many  a  night  they 
pessed  on  the  beach,  singing  or  rather  howling,  the  women 
dancing  about  among  the  waves  that  broke  at  their  feet,  the 
men  leaning  against  the  rocks  and  joining  in  their  loud 
wild  chorus.  We  could  get  no  provisions  nearer  than 
Surzana,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half  off,  with  the 
torrent  of  the  Magra  between ;  and  even  there  the  supply 
wss  very  deficient.  Had  we  been  wrecked  on  an  island  of 
flie  South  Seas,  we  could  scarcely  have  felt  ourselves  further 
bom  civilization  and  comfort ;  but  where  the  sun  shines  the 
Utter  becomes  an  unnecessary  luxury,  and  we  had  enough 
society  among  ourselves.  Yet  I  confess  housekeeping  be- 
eime  rather  a  toilsome  task,  especially  as  I  was  suffering  in 
my  health,  and  could  not  exert  myself  actively. 

At  first  the  fatal  boat  had  not  arrived,  and  was  expected 
with  great  impatience.    On  Monday,  May  12  th,  it  came. 
Williams  records  the  long-wished-for  fact  in  his  journal ; 
•Cloudy  and  threatening  weather.    M.  Maglian  called,  and 
after  dinner  and  while  walking  with  him  on  the  terrace,  we 
discovered  a  strange  sail  coming  round  the  point  of  Porto 
Venere,  which  proved  at  length  to  be  Shelley's  boat.    She 
had  left  Genoa  on  Thursday  last,  but  had  been  driven  back 
by  the   prevailing  bad  winds.     A  Mr.  Heslop  and  two 
English  seamen  brought  her  round,  and  they  speak  most 
highly  of  her  performances.    She  does  indeed  excite  my 
surprise  and  admiration.     Shelley  and  I  walked  to  Lerici, 
and  made  a  stretch  off  the  land  to  try  her ;  and  I  find  she 
fetches  whatever  she  looks  at.     In  short,  we  have  now  a 
perfect  plajrthing  for  the  summer." — It  was  thus  that  short- 
sighted mortals  welcomed  death,  he  having  disguised  his 
grim  form  in  a  pleasing  mask !     The  time  of  ,the  friends  was 
now  spent  on  the  sea;  the  weather  became  fine,  and  our 
whole  party  often  passed  the  evenings  on  the  water,  when 
the  wind  promised  pleasant  sailing.    Shelley  and  Williams 
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made  longer  excuraions ;  they  sailed  several  timea  to' 
Massa ;  tliey  had  engaged  one  of  the  seamen  who  btoii^t 
her  round,  a  boy,  by  name  Charles  Vivian ;  and  they  had  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger.  When  the  weather  ms 
unfavoumble,  they  employed  themselves  with  &ltenUioiu  in 
the  rigging,  and  by  building  a  boat  of  canvas  end  reeda,  aa 
light  as  passible,  to  have  on  board  the  other,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  landing  in  waters  too  shallow  for  the  larger  vesseL 
When  Shelley  was  on  board,  he  had  his  papers  with  him; 
and  iitiicb  of  the  "  Triumph  of  Life  "  was  written  as  he  sailed 
or  weltered  on  that  sea  which  was  soon  to  engu}f  hint. 

The  heats  set  in,  in  the  middle  of  June  ;  the  days  becaJoB 
excessively  hot,  but  tlie  sea  breeze  cooled  the  air  at  noon, 
and  extreme  heat  always  put  Shelley  in  spirits:  a  long 
drought  had  preceded  the  heat^  and  prayers  for  rain  wen 
being  put  up  in  the  churches,  and  processions  of  relics  for 
the  same  effect  took  place  in  every  town.  At  thia  time  we 
received  letters  announcing  the  arrival  of  Leigh  Hunt  at 
Pisa.  Shelley  was  vety  eager  to  see  him.  I  was  confined 
to  my  room  by  severe  illness,  and  could  not  move ;  it  was 
;ed  that  Shelley  and  Williams  should  no  to  Lei-hom  in 
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an  intense  presentiment  of    coming  evil  brooded 

OTET  my  mind,  and  covered  this  beautiful  place,  and  genial 

summer,  with  the  shadow  of  coming  misery — I  had  vainly 

straggled  with  these  emotions — they  seemed  accounted  for 

by  my  illness,  but  at  this  hour  of  separation  they  recurred 

with  renewed  violence.    I  did  not  anticipate  danger  for 

them,  but  a  vague  expectation  of  evil  shook  me  to  agony, 

and  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  let  them  go.     The  day 

was  calm  and  clear,  and  a  fine  breeze  rising  at  twelve  they 

weighed  for  Leghorn;  they  made  the  run  of  about  fifty 

miles  in  seven  hours  and  a  half :  the  Bolivar  was  in  port, 

and  the  regulations  of  the  health-office  not  permitting  them 

to  go  on  shore  after  sunset,  they  borrowed  cushions  from 

the  larger  vessel,  and  slept  on  board  their  boat. 

They  spent  a  week  at  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  The  want  of 
lain  was  severely  felt  in  the  country.  The  weather  con- 
tinued sultry  and  fine.  I  have  heard  that  Shelley  all  this 
time  was  in  brilliant  spirits.  Not  long  before,  talking  of 
presentiment,  he  had  said  the  only  one  that  he  ever  found 
infallible,  was  the  certain  advent  of  some  evil  fortune  when 
he  felt  peculiarly  joyous.  Yet  if  ever  fate  whispered  of 
coming  disaster,  such  inaudible,  but  not  unfelt,  prognostics 
hovered  around  us.  The  beauty  of  the  place  seemed  un- 
earthly in  its  excess:  the  distance  we  were  at  from  all 
signs  of  civilization,  the  sea  at  our  feet,  its  murmurs  or  its 
roaring  for  ever  in  our  ears, — all  these  things  led  the  mind 
to  brood  over  strange  thoughts,  and,  lifting  it  from  every- 
day life,  caused  it  to  be  familiar  with  the  unreal,  A  sort 
of  spell  surrounded  us,  and  each  day,  as  the  voyagers  did 
not  return,  we  grew  restless  and  disquieted,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  we  were  not  fearful  of  the  most  apparent  danger. 

The  spell  snapped,  it  was  all  over  ;  an  interval  of  agoniz- 
ing doubt — of  days  passed  in  miserable  journeys  to  gain 
tidings,  of  hopes  that  took  firmer  root,  even  as  they  were 
more  baseless — were  changed  to  the  certainty  of  the  death 
that  eclipsed  all  happiness  for  the  survivors  for  evermore. 

There  was  something  in  our  fate  peculiarly  harrowing. 
The  remains  of  those  we  lost  were  cast  on  shore;  but  by 
the  quarantine  laws  of  the  coast,  we  were  not  permitted  to 
have  possession  of  them — the  laws,  with  respect  to  every- 
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thmg  cast  od  land  by  the  aea,  being,  tbat  such  afaoald  be 
burned,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  renmant  biii^iiig 
the  plague  into  Italy ;  and  no  representation  could  alter 
the  law.  At  length,  through  the  kind  and  nnireaiied 
exertions  of  Mr,  Dawkins,  our  Charg^  d' Affaires  at  Florence, 
we  gained  permission  to  receive  the  ashes  after  the  bodies 
were  consumed.  Nothing  could  equal  the  zeal  of  Trelawny 
in  carrying  our  wishes  into  efTect.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions,  and  full  of  forethought  and  sagacity  in  his 
arrangements.  It  was  a  fearful  ta^ :  he  stood  before  ua  at 
last,  his  hands  scorched  and  blistered  by  the  Sames  of  the 
funeral  pyre,  aud  by  touching  the  burnt  relics  as  he  placed 
them  in  the  receptacles  prepared  for  the  purposa  And 
tliore,  in  compass  of  that  small  case,  was  gatiiered  all  tiiat 
remained  on  earth  of  him  whose  genius  and  virtue  were  a 
CFOwn  of  glory  to  the  world — whose  love  had  been  the  source 
of  happiness,  peace,  and  good, — to  be  buried  with  him ! 

The  concluding  stanzas  of  the  Adonais  pointed  out  where 
the  remains  ought  to  be  deposited;  in  addition  to  which 
our  beloved  child  lay  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Some^ 
Tliitlier  Shelley's  ashes  were  conveyed,  (iiid  tlicy  rest  beneath 
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Could  sorrow  for  the  lost,  and  shuddering  anguish  at  the 
vacancy  left  behind,  be  soothed  by  poetic  imaginations, 
there  was  something  in  Shelley's  fate  to  mitigate  pangs, 
which  yet  alas  !  could  not  be  so  mitigated ;  for  hard  reality 
brings  too  miserably  home  to  the  mourner,  all  that  is  lost 
of  happiness,  all  of  lonely  unsolaced  struggle  that  remains. 
Still  though  dreams  and  hues. of  poetry  cannot  blunt  grief, 
it  invests  his  fate  with  a  sublime  fitness,  which  those  less 
nearly  allied  may  regard  with  complacency.  A  year  before, 
lie  had  poured  into  verse  all  such  ideas  about  death  as  give 
it  a  glory  of  its  own.  He  had,  as  it  now  seems,  almost 
anticipated  his  own  destiny ;  and  when  the  mind  figures 
his  skiff  wrapped  from  sight  by  the  thunderstorm,^  as  it  was 
last  seen  upon  the  purple  sea ;  and  then,  as  the  cloud  of  the 
tempest  passed  away,  no  sign  remained  of  where  it  had 
been — who  but  will  regard  as  a  prophecy  the  last  stanza  of 
the  "  Adonais  ? " 
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The  breath,  whose  might  I  have  invoiced  in  song, 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven, 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng. 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  atar ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  a'.  >de  where  tlie  Eternal  are. 


^  Captain  Roberts  watched  the 
Tessel  with  his  glass  from  the  top  of 
the  light-bouse  of  T^ghom,  on  its 
homeward  track.  They  were  off  Via 
Keggio,  at  some  distance  from  she  % 
when  a  storm  was  driven  over  the  sea. 
It  enveloped  them  and  several  lai^er 
vessels  in  darkness.  When  the  cloud 
passed  onward,  Roberts  looked  again, 
and  saw  every  other  vessel  saiUng  on 
the  ocean  except  their  little  schooner, 
which  bad  vanished.  From  that  time 
he  oould  scarcely  doubt  the  fatal 
tmth ;  yet  we  fancied  that  they 
might  have  been  dri«ren  towards  Elba, 
or   Ck>r8ica,  and   to  be  saved.     The 


observation  made  as  to  the  spot  where 
the  boat  disappeared,  caused  it  to  be 
found,  through  the  exertions  of  Tre- 
lawny,  for  that  effect.  It  had  gone 
down  in  ten  fathom  water ;  it  had 
not  capsized,  and,  except  such  things 
as  had  floated  from  her,  everything  was 
found  on  board  exactly  as  it  had  been 
placed  when  they  sailed.  The  boat  it- 
self was  uninjured.  Roberts  possessed 
himself  of  her,  and  decked  her,  but 
she  proved  not  sea-worthy,  and  her 
shattered  planks  now  I  e  rotting  on 
the  shore  of  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
on  which  she  was  wrecked. — M.  S, 
Putney,  May  \st^  1839. 
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PREFACE. 

The  poem   entitled   'Alastor/   may  be  considered   as 
allegorical  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the 
human  mind.    It  represents  a  youth  of  uncorrupted  feelings 
and  adventurous  genius  led  forth  by  an  imagination  inflamed 
and  purified  through  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent 
and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  universe.    He 
drinks  deep   of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  is  still 
insatiate.     The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  external 
world  sinks  profoundly  into  the  frame  of  his  conceptions, 
and  affords  to  their  modifications  a  variety  not  to  be  ex- 
I  iiausted.     So  long  as  it  is  possible  for  his  desires  to  point 
towards  objects  thus  infinite  and  unmeasured,  he  is  joyous, 
and  tranquil,  and  self-possessed.     But  the  period  arrives 
when  these  objects  cease  to  suffice.     His  mind  is  at  length 
suddenly  awakened  and  thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  in- 
telligence similar   to   itself.      He   images   to  himself  the 
Being  whom  he  love3.     Conversant  with  speculations  of 
the  sublimest  and  most  perfect  natures,  the  vision  in  which 
he  embodies  his  own  imaginations  unites  all  of  wonderful, 
or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  or 
the  lover  could  depicture.     The  intellectual  faculties,  the 
imagination,  the  functions  of  sense,  have  their  respective  re- 
quisitions on  the  sympathy  of  corresponding  powers  in  other 
human  beings.    The  Poet  is  represented  as  uniting  these 
l^misitions,  and^attaching  them  to  a  single  image.    He  seeks 
-u  vaiu  fur  a  prototype  of  his  .ponception.     lilasted  by  his 
'iisappointment,  he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave. 

VuL.  1.  "a 
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The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  actual  men. 
The  Poet's  self-cetitred  seclusioD  vas  avenged  by  the  furies 
of  an  irresistible  passion  pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin. 
But  that  Power  which  strikes  the  luminaries  of  the  wotld 
with  sudden  darkness  and  extinction,  by  awakening  them 
10  too  exquisite  a  perception  of  its  influences,  dooms  to  a 
slow  nnd  poisonous  decay  those  meauer  spirits  that  dare 
to  abjure  its  dominion.  Their  destiny  is  more  abject  an<i 
inglorious  as  their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible  and 
pernicious.  They  who,  deluded  by  no  generous  error,  in- 
stigated by  no  sacred  thirst  of  doubtful  knowledge,  dupe<l 
by  no  illustrious  superstition,  loving  nothing  on  this  eartli, 
and  cherishing  no  hopes  beyond,  yet  keep  aloof  from  sym- 
pathies with  tlieir  kind,  rejoicing  neither  in  human  joy 
nor  mourning  with  human  grief;  these,  and  such  as  they, 
have  their  apportioned  curse.  They  languish,  because  none 
feel  with  them  their  common  nature.  They  are  morally 
dead.  They  are  neither  friends,  nor  lovers,  nor  fathers,  nor 
citizens  of  the  world,  nor  benefactors  of  their  country. 
Among  those  who  attempt  to  exist  without  human  sym- 
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Xondom  amabam,  et  amare  amabam,  qusrebam  quid  amarem,  atnans  amare. 

^Conftm,  St,  August, 


Earth,  ocean,  air,  belovfed  brotherhood! 

If  our  great  Mother  has  imbued  my  soul 

With  au^'ht  of  natural  piety  to  feel 

Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine; 

If  dewy  morn,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even,  ^ 

With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers, 

And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 

If  autumn's  hollow  si^^hs  in  the  sere  wood. 

And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 

(Jf  starry  ice  the  gray  grass  and  bare  boughs;  lo 

If  springs  voluptuous  pantings  when  she  breathes 

Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me ; 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 

I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 

And  cherished  these  mv  kindred;  then  for«j:ive  i6 

This  boast,  belovM  brethren,  and  withdraw 

No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now ! 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world! 
Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only;  I  have  watched  »o 

Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
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And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 

Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     I  have  made  my  bed 

In  charnels  and  on  caffins,  where  black  deaih 

Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  von  from  thee. 

Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 

Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost 

Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 

Of  what  we  are.     In  lone  and  silent  hours. 

When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its  oh  n  stillness, 

Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchymist 

Staking  bis  very  life  on  some  dark  hope, 

Have  I  mixed  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 

With  my  most  innocent  love,  until  strange  tears 

Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 

Such  magic  as  compels  the  charmed  night 

To  render  up  thy  cliaige : . . .  and,  though  ne'er  yet 

Thou  hast  unveiled  thy  inmost  sanctuary, 

Enough  from  incommunicable  dream. 

And  twilight  phaniasnis,  and  deep  noonday  thought, 

Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now 
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Strangers  liave  wept  to  hear  his  passionate  notes, 

And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  past,  have  pined 

And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 

The  fire  of  those  soft  orbs  has  ceased  to  burn, 

And  Silence,  too  enamoured  of  that  voice,  es 

Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

By  solemn  vision,  and  bright  silver  dream, 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.     Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses.  •  to 

The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips,  and  all  of  great. 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  tlie  sacred  past 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.    When  early  youth  had  past,  he  left         ts 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscovered  lands. 
ilany  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps ;  and  he  has  bought 
^^^th  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage  men,        so 
^^is  rest  and  food.     Nature's  most  secret  steps 
^•^  like  her  shadow  has  pursued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
^^^^  fields  of  snow  aiid  pinnacles  of  ice 
'^^Jth  burning  smoke,  or  where  bitumen  lakes  ss 

^!1  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
,^^^lx  sluggish  surge,  or  where  the  secret  caves 
;|."^S^d  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
z;  fixe  and  poison,  inaccessible 

^  Avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes  w 

!i^  ^liamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
il^^berless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
p^^^9.^ent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  shrines 
^  Jiearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 
^^^  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty  w 

Than  gems  or  gold,  the  varying  roof  of  heaven 
"^d  the  green  earth  lost  in  his  heart  its  claims 
T^  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger  long 
^^  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home, 
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Until  the  dovea  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food. 
Lured  by  the  gentle  naeaning  of  his  looks. 
And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  whene'er 
Tlie  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  step 
Obedient  to  high  thought?,  has  visited 
Tlie  awful  ruins  of  the  duys  of  old: 
Atliens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
ileni^his  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphynx, 
Dark  Ethiopia  in  her  desert  hills 
Conceals.     Among  the  ruined  temples  there, 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  dfemons  watch 
The  Zodiac's  brazan  iiiyatery,  and  dead  men 
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Mad6  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home 
Wildered,  and  wan,  and  panting,  she  returned. 

The  Poet  wandering  on,  through  Arable  uo 

And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste, 
And  o*er  the  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way ; 
Till  in  the  vale  of  Cashmire,  far  within  Ub 

Its  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 
Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower. 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  limbs.    A  vision  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never  yet  iso 

Had  flushed  his  cheek.    He  dreamed  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;  its  music  long, 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held         155 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues.    • 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty, 

Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy,  leo 

Herself  a  poet.     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  fire:  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos:  her  fair  hands  iw 

Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 
Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  branching  veins 
The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 
The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath  no 

Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fits 
Of  intermitted  song.     Sudden  she  rose. 
As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 
Its  bursting  burthen:  at  the  sound  he  turned, 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life  its 

Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 
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Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now  bare. 

Her  dark  locka  floating  in  the  breath  of  nigh^ 

Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 

Outstretched,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly.  wo 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sickened  with  excess 

Of  love.    He  reared  his  shuddering  limbs  and  quelled 

His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  aims  to  meet 

Her  panting  bosom : , . .  she  drew  back  a  while, 

Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy,  im 

With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breaUiless  cry 

Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 

Kow  blackness  veiled  his  dizzy  eyes,  and  night 

Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision ;  sleep. 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course,  iw 

KoUed  back  ita  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock  he  started  from  his  trance — 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  bine  moon 

Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills. 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods,  iu 

Spread  round  hJni  wliere  lia  stood.     Wliither  have  fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canofjed  bis  bower 
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While  death's  blue  vault,  with  loathliest  vapours  hung 

Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 

Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day, 

Conduct,  0  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms? 

This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flowed  on  his  heart,        220 

Thft  insatiate  hope  which  it  awakened,  stung 

His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  day-light  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  souL     At  night  the  passion  came, 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream,  225 

And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  hun  forth 
Into  the  darkness. — As  an  eagle  grasped 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Bum  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  cfllm,  and  cloud. 
Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight  231 

O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness :  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream, 
Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night. 
Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells,  2w 
Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light  snake. 
He  fled.     Red  morning  dawned  upon  his  flight, 
'Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 
^'pon  his  cheek  of  death.     He  wandered  on 
Till  vast  Aornos  seen  from  Petra's  steep  240 

Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud ; 
Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 
^]^  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on, 
^ay  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours,  245 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 
-^nd  now  his  Umbs  were  lean;  his  scattered  hair 
Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suffering 
Sung  dirges  in  the  wind ;  his  listless  hand  sw 

Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered  skin ; 
Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone 
As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 
i'rom  his  dark  eyes  alone.    The  cottagers, 
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Who  ministered  with  human  charity 

His  humao  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 

Their  fleeting  visitant.     The  mountaineer. 

Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 

That  spectral  form,  deemed  that  the  Spirit  of  wind 

With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 

Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 

In  its  career:  the  infant  would  conceal 

His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe 

In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 

To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 

Of  after-times ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 

By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 

That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 

Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  liand 

At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmlan  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide. and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes.    A  stroug  impulse  urged 
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Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure,  w* 

With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange  cliarins. 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts  he  looked  around* 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his  gaze.  soo 

It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  witli  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Swayed  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste ;      w$ 
Por  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow  loves 
The  sUmy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep. 

The  day  was  fair  and  sunny,  sea  and  sky 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blackening  the  waves. 
Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer  «ii 

Leaped  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak  aloft 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  seat. 
And  felt  the  boat  speed  o'er  the  tranquil  sea 
Like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane.  sis 

As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 
Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 
The  straining  boat. — A  whirlwind  swept  it  on,  820 

^^'ith  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force. 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chaffed  sea. 
The  waves  arose.    Higher  and  higher  still 
Their  fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the  tempest's  scourge 
I^iie  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's  grasp.  825 

Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 
Of  wave  ruining  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blast 
l^escending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool  driven 
With  dark  obliterating  course,  he  sate: 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers  sso 
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Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Of  tlioae  belovid  eyea,  the  Poet  sate 
Holding  the  steady  helm.     Evening  came  on. 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  spray 
That  canopied  his  pnlh  o'er  the  waste  deep; 
Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east, 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day ; 
Night  followed,  clad  with  stars.     On  every  side 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual  war 
Ifushed  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.     The  little  boat 
Still  fled  before  the  storm ;  still  fled,  like  foam 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river; 
Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave; 
Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 
That  fell,  convulsing  ocean.     Safely  fled — 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form, 
Had  been  an  elomentul  [ 
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The  boat  pursued 
The  windings  of  the  cavern.    Day-light  shone  sro 

At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow ; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the  waves 
Is  calm,  on  the  nnfathomable  stream 
The  boat  moved  slowly.    Where  the  mountain,  riven, 
Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure  sky,  875 

-Ere  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  mass 
Filled  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm; 
Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rode,  sso 

Circling  inimeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  knarl^d  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretched  their  giant  arms 
In  darkness  over  it.    V  the  midst  was  left, 
Keflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud,  sss 

A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 
Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream, 
With  dizzy  swiftness,  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve,  ^  sw 

WTiere,  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank, 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  mid  those  battling  tides 
I3  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering. — Shall  it  sink 
I^own  the  abyss  ?     Shall  tlie  reverting  stress  s»5 

Of  that  resistless  gulph  embosom  it  ? 
^ow  shall  it  fall  ? — A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  sail, 
-^d,  lol   with  gentle  motion,  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream,  4W 

^neath  a  woven  grove  it  sails,  and,  hark! 
^^^  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar. 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  tlie  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
^  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove  405 

I3  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
^or  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes, 
^^'flected  in  the  crystal  calm.     The  wave 
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Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive  taak. 

Which  nought  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  vind,       « 

Or  falling  spear-grass,  or  their  own  deca; 

Had  e'er  disturbed  before.    The  Poet  longed 

To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered  hair, 

But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned, 

And  he  forbore.     Not  the  strong  impulse  hid  4i 

In  those  flushed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy  frame 

Had  yet  performed  its  ministry:  it  hung 

Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 

Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 

Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun  «o 

Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.     There,  huge  caves. 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  their  aery  rocks 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever.  «s 

The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  divaiii,  or  got!,  or  mightiur  iJe^itli. 
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As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Soft  mossy  lawns 

Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 

Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms  <«> 

Minute  yet  beautiful.     One  darkest  glen 

Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 

A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 

To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell, 

Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep  465 

Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades, 

Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well, 

Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 

Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above, 

And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck  46o 

Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms ; 

Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 

Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 

lietween  one  foUaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 

Or,  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon,  466 

Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 

Vnconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 

Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.     His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  tlie  reflected  lines  470 

Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
^|f  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart, 
^^-azing  iu  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 
^es  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.     He  lieard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  that  sprung  475 

Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
^^^  unaccustomed  presence,  and  the  sound 
^^f  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
^J  that  dark  fountain  rose.     A  Spirit  seemed 
^0  stand  beside  liim — clothed  in  no  bright  robes         isj 
'-^f  shadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light, 
horrowed  from  aught  the  visible  world  aflbrds 
^^J  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery ; — 
^^^t,  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well, 
^^^d  leaping  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom  435 

^Q^v  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  assuming. 
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Held  comtnuae  with  bim,  as  if  he  and  it 

AVere  all  that  was, — only when  hia  regard 

Was  raised  by  intense  penaivenesa, . . .  two  eyes, 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  tbe  gloom  of  thought,  •• 

And  seemed  with  tbeir  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  delL — The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine  m 

Beneath  the  forest  flowed.     Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.     Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced ;  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings  crept,  mh 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness. — 'O  stream! 
Wliose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend? 
Tliou  imai;est  uiy  lit'c.     Tliy  dnrksomii  stillness, 
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Of  the  wild  Imhhliiig  riTnkl;  asd  bov 

The  f oresf  8  acdamii  cinopips  vov  efaa^ed  b 

For  the  unif onn  and  BgliUMiiiit  evening  skj. 

Gray  rocks  did  peep  fiom  the  ipaoe  moss,  aad  etenoned 

The  strug^iin^  brook:  tall  spiiei  of  windleRxae 

Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  ragged  slope. 

And  nought  but  knailed  roots  of  ancaent  pines  u^ 

Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  rools 

The  unwilling  soiL    A  gradnal  change  was  here. 

Tet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 

The  smooth  brow  gatheis,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 

And  white,  and  where  irradiate  dewr  exes  ic 

Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs: — so  from  his  steps 

Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beantifnl  shade 

Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 

And  musical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  punned 

The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now  mc 

Kolled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 

Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 

"With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side  now  rose 

Kocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms. 

Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles  ma 

In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 

Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 

Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulphs  and  yawning  cave^. 

Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 

To  the  loud  stream.     Lo !  where  the  pass  expands      &m 

Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 

And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 

To  overhang  the  world:  for  wide  expand 

Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 

Islanded  seas^  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams,  y^ 

Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 

Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 

ilingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  ver^e 

Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene, 

In  naked  and  severe  simplicity,  mo 

Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine, 

Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 

Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
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Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  broad  river/ 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path, 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 

Yet  the  gray  precipice  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent,  were  not  all; — one  silent  Dook 
Was  there.    Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  monntati 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocke. 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.    Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  ita  inviolated  floor,  and  here 
The  cliildren  of  tlie  autuinna!  whirlwind  bore. 
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The  dim  and  horn&d  moon  hung  low,  and  poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  verge 
That  overflowed  its  mountains.    Yellow  mist 
Filled  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  drank  «m 

Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulness:  not  a  star 
Shone,  not  a  sound  was  heard ;  the  very  winds, 
Danger's  grim  playmates,  on  that  precipice 
Slept,  clasped  in  his  embrace. — 0,  storm  of  death  1 
Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen  night:         eio 
And  thou,  colossal  Skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence. 
Art  king  of  this  frail  world,  from  the  red  field 
Of  slaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital,  ei5 

The  patriot's  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 
Of  innocence,  the  scaffold  and  the  throne, 
A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee.     Buin  calls 
His  brother  Death.    A  rare  and  regal  prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  world;  •» 

Glutted  with  which  thou  mayst  repose,  and  men 
Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping  worms, 
^or  ever  more  offer  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  on  the  threshold  of  the  green  recess  «2fl 

The  wanderer's  footsteps  fell,  he  knew  that  death 
W'^aa  on  him.     Yet  a  little,  ere  it  fled, 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
^0  images  of  the  majestic  past, 

That  paused  within  his  passive  being  now,  eso 

Like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  wiien  they  breathe 
Through  some  dim  latticed  chamber.     He  did  place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
0^  the  old  pine.     Upon  an  ivied  stone 
^^clined  his  languid  head,  his  limbs  did  rest,  es6 

Kffused  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth  brink 
^^  that  obscurest  chasm; — and  thus  he  lay, 
Surrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.     Hope  and  despair, 
»Qe  torturers,  slept;  no  mortal  pain  or  fear  e40 
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Ihlarred  his  repose,  tlie  influxes  of  sense, 
And  his  own  being  unalloyed  by  pain. 
Yet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breothiu^  there 
At  peace,  and  faintly  smiling: — his  last  sij^ht  i 

"Was  the  great  moon,  which  o'er  the  veatern  line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  suspended. 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  seemed 
To  mingle.     Now  upon  the  jftL'gfed  hills 
It  rests,  and  still  as  the  divided  frame  < 

Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  ?oet'a  blood. 
That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  still: 
And  when  two  lessening  points  of  light  alone 
Uleamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate  gasp        i 
Of  bis  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
Tlie  stagnate  night: — till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quenched,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in  his  heart 
It  paused — it  fluttered.    But  when  heaven  remained 
Utterly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved  i 

silent,  culd,  and  motionless, 
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He  bean,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever,  m§ 

Lone  as  incarnate  death!    O,  that  the  dream 

Of  dark  TMk^msm  in  his  visioned  oare. 

Baking  the  cinders  of  a  crocible 

For  life  and  power,  even  when  h^  feeble  hand 

Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  tme  law  mk 

Of  this  so  lovely  world!    But  thou  an  fled 

like  some  frail  exhalation;  which  the  dawn 

Sobes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah!  thou  hast  fled! 

The  brave,  tl^  gentle,  and  the  beanxifiil. 

The  child  of  grace  and  genius.    Heartless  things        cm 

Are  done  and  said  i'  the  wodd,  and  many  worms 

And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  Earth 

From  sea  and  mountain,  dty  and  wildenieM, 

In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison, 

lifts  still  its  solemn  voice: — ^bot  thou  art  fled —         «» 

Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 

Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  thee 

Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alas! 

Xow  thou  art  not     Upon  those  pallid  lips 

So  sweet  even  in  their  silenoe,  on  those  eves  r» 

That  image  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 

Yet  safe  from  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no  i^ear 

Be  shed — ^not  even  in  thought.    Xor,  when  ibose  hnes 

Are  gone,  and  those  divinest  lineaments. 

Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live  alone  :« 

In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain. 

Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 

Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's  woe 

Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 

Their  own  cold  powers.     Art  and  eloquence,  ti» 

And  all  the  shews  o'  the  world  are  frail  aiul  vain 

To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  lights  to  shade. 

It  is  a  woe  too  'deeo  for  tears,'  when  all 

Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit^ 

"Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves         ru 

Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans. 

The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope; 

But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 

Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 

Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  Avere.  nt 
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AAKPTSt    AIOIXQ    DOTMON    inOTHON. 


[To  Colekidgr] 

0 1  THESE  are  spirits  of  the  air. 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze, 
And  gentle  ghosta,  with  eyes  aa  fair 

As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees  :^ 
Such  lovely  ministers  to  meet 
Oft  hast  thou  turned  from  men  thy  lonely  feet. 
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Yes,  all  the  faithless  smiles  are  fled  u 

Whose  falsehood  left  thee  broken-hearted; 

The  glory  of  the  moon  is  dead; 

Night's  ghosts  and  dreams  have  now  departed; 

Thine  own  soul  still  is  true  to  thee, 

But  changed  to  a  foul  fiend  through  misery.  ao 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastly  presence  ever 

Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs, 
Dream  not  to  chase; — the  mad  endeavour 

Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 
Be  as  thou  art.    Thy  settled  fate,  u 

Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravate. 
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Away!  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon, 
Eapid  clouds  have  drank  the  last  pale  beam  of  even: 

Away!  the  gathering  winds  will  call  the  darkness  soon, 
And  prof  oundest  midnight  shroud  the  serene  lights  of  heaven. 

Pause  not  I  The  time  is  past !  Every  voice  cries,  Away  I 
Tempt  not  with  one  last  tear  thy  friend's  ungentle  mood : 

Thy  lover's  eye,  so  glazed  and  cold,  dares  not  entreat  thy  stay : 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back  to  solitude. 

-^^'ay,  away !  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home ; 

Pour  bitter  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth;  lo 

^^atch  the  dim  shades  as  like  ghosts  they  go  and  come, 

And  complicate  strange  webs  of  melancholy  mirth. 

The  leaves  of  wasted  autumn  woods  shall  float  around  thine 

head: 

The  blooms  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam  beneath  thy  feet : 

15ut  thy  soul  or  this  world  must  fade  in  the  frost  that  binds 

the  dead,  i5 

Ere  midnight's  frown  and  morning's  smile,  ere  thou  and 

peace  may  meet. 
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The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their  own  repose, 
For  the  w^eary  winds  are  silent,  or  the  moon  is  in  the  deep: 

Surae  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting  ocean  knows ; 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hath  its  appointed  sleep. 

Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest — yet  till  the  phantoms  flee      n 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and   garaec  made  dear  to 
thee  erewhile. 
Thy  remembrance,  and  repentance,  and  deep  musings  are 
not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  Toices  and  the  light  of  one  sweet 
smile. 


MUTABILITY. 

We  are  as  clouds  that  veil  the  midnight  moon; 

How  restlessly  they  speed,  and  gleam,  and  quiver. 
Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly  I — yet  soon 

Night  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever : 
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THBB  IB  HO  WOBK,  NOB  DBVIOE,  NOB  KNOWLEDOB,  NOB  WISDOM,  IN  THB 
QBAYB,   WHITHSB  THOU  OOEST.  EccUtiattta, 


The  pale^  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor  beam  of  a  starless  night 

Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle. 
Ere  the  dawning  of  morn's  undoubted  light, 

la  the  flame  of  life  so  fickle  and  wan  6 

That  flits  round  our  steps  till  their  strength  is  gone. 

0  man !  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 
Through  the  stormy  shades  of  thy  worldly  way. 

And  the  billows  of  cloud  that  around  thee  roll 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous  day,  lo 

Where  hell  and  heaven  shall  leave  thee  free 

To  the  universe  of  destiny. 

This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know. 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel, 

And  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearful  blow  i6 

To  a  brain  unencompassed  with  nerves  of  steel; 

When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see, 

Shall  pass  like  an  unreal  mystery. 

The  secret  things  of  the  grave  are  there, 

Where  all  but  this  frame  must  surely  be,  xo 

Though  the  fine-wrought  eye  and  the  wondrous  ear 

No  longer  will  live  to  hear  or  to  see 
^11  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  strange 
^^  the  boundless  realm  of  unending  change. 

'^0  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death?  as 

^*^o  lifteth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come? 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 

The  wide- winding  caves  of  the  peopled  tomb  ? 
0^  uniteth  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 
With  the  fears  and  the  love  for  that  which  we  see  ?  so 
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A  SUMMEE-EVENING  CHUECH-TARD, 

Lecqlade,  Glotjcestershiee. 

The  wind  baa  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 

Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sunset's  ray; 

And  pallid  evening  twines  ita  beaming  hair 

In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyea  of  day: 

Silence  and  twilight,  nnbeloved  of  men, 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yoa  obscureat  glen. 

Tliey  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  departing  day, 
Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea; 
Light,  sound,  and  motion  own  the  potent  away, 
IiL'sponding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mystery. 
The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  church-tower  grass 
Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 
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TO  WOEDSWOETH. 

Post  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know 

That  things  depart  which  never  may  return: 

Childhood  and  youth,  friendship  and  love's  first  glow, 

Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams,  leaving  thee  to  mourn. 

These  common  woes  I  feeL    One  loss  is  mine 

Which  thou  too  feel'st,  yet  I  alone  deplore. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  shine 

Oa  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar: 

Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 

Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude: 

In  honoured  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 

Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty, — 

Deserting  these,  thou  leavest  me  to  grieve, 

Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shouldst  cease  to  be. 


Feelings  of  a  Eepublican 
ON  THE  FALL  OF  BONAPAETK 

I  HATED  thee,  fallen  tyrant!  I  did  groan 

To  think  that  a  most  unambitious  slave, 

lAe  thou,  shouldst  dance  and  revel  on  the  grave 

Of  Liberty.     Thou  mightst  have  built  thy  throne 

^ere  it  had  stood  even  now:  thou  didst  prefer 

A  frail  and  bloody  pomp  which  time  has  swept 

In  fragments  towards  oblivion.     Massacre, 

^'or  this  I  prayed,  would  on  thy  sleep  have  crept 

Treason  and  Slavery,  Eapine,  Fear,  and  Lust, 

-^d  stifled  thee,  their  minister.     I  know 

Too  late,  since  thou  and  France  are  in  the  dust. 

That  virtue  owns  a  more  eternal  foe 

Than  force  or  fraud :  old  Custom,  legal  Crime, 

•Aiid  bloody  Faith  the  foulest  birth  of  time. 
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SUPEESTITION. 

[An  Excerpt  from  Qdzeh  Mib.] 

Thou  taintest  all  thou  lookest  upon  I    The  atan. 
Which  on  thy  cradle  beamed  bo  brightly  sweet. 
Were  gods  to  the  distempered  playfulness 
Of  thy  untutored  iolancy ;  the  trees, 
The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  moontains,  and  the  sea, 
All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 
Were  gods:  the  sun  had  hom^e,  and  the  moon 
Her  worshipper.     Then  thou  becamest,  a  boy. 
More  daring  in  thy  frenzies :  every  shape. 
Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild. 
Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fancy  culls; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost. 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 
That  "ive  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  ' 
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SONNET. 

FROM    THE    ITALIAN    OP   DANTE. 
DanU  AUghieri  to  Guido  CavalcatUi, 

GuiBO,  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I, 

I^  by  Bome  strong  enchantment,  might  ascend 

-A.  magic  ship,  whose  charmed  sails  should  fly 

^ith  winds  at  wUl  where'er  our  thoughts  might  wend, 

■^d  that  no  change,  nor  any  evil  chance 

Should  mar  our  joyous  voyage ;  but  it  might  be, 

^iat  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 

^tween  our  hearts  their  strict  community: 

^Hd  that  the  bounteous  wizard  then  would  place 

^anna  and  Bice  and  my  gentle  love, 

,^^mpanions  of  our  wandering,  and  would  grace 

JjV'ith  passionate  talk  wherever  we  might  rove 

^lir  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 

""*^Vs  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be. 


^^ANSLATED  FEOM  THE  GREEK  OF  MOSCHUS. 

Tav  a\a  rav  yXawtav  hrav  uvifio^  arpt/Aa  PaKXyy  jc.r.X. 

A^HEN  winds  that  move  not  its  calm  surface  sweep 
"Xhe  azure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more; 
*Xhe  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tranquil  deep 
lempt  my  unquiet  mind. — But  when  the  roar 
Of  ocean's  gray  abyss  resounds,  and  foam 
Oathers  upon  the  sea,  and  vast  waves  burst, 
1  turn  from  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  earth  and  its  deep  woods,  where  interspersed. 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines  make  sweet  melody. 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toil  the  sea. 
Whose  prey  the  wandering  fish,  an  evil  lot 
Has  chosen. — But  I  my  languid  limbs  will  fling 
Beneath  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  murmuring 
Moves  the  calm  spirit,  but  disturbs  it  not. 
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THE  D^MON  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  FRAGMENT  [OF  QUEEN  MAB,  KEVISED.] 
[Tart  I.] 

Nee  tuitiiln  pmden  Vftti, 
Quantum  eaie  licet.     Veult  kUs  omiiia  in  nnttn 
Congeriem,  miseruniqae  premant  tot  necnla  pectas. 

Luam  Phan.  I*  v,  L  I* (. 


How  wonderful  is  Death, 
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But  loathsomeness  and  ruin?« —  so 

Spare  aught  but  a  dark  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize? 
Or  is  it  but  that  downy-wingid  slumbers 
Have  charmed  their  nurse  coy  Silence  near  her  lids 

To  watch  their  own  repose?  w 

Will  they,  when  morning's  beam 

Flows  through  those  weUs  of  light, 
Seek  far  from  noise  and  day  some  western  cave, 
YThere  woods  and  streams  with  soft  and  pausing  winds 

A  lulling  murmur  weave  ? —  »o 

lanthe  doth  not  sleep 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  death: 
Nor  in  her  moonHght  chamber  sUently 
Doth  Henry  hear  her  regular  pulses  throb, 

Or  mark  her  delicate  cheek  ss 

With  interchange  of  hues  mock  the  broad  moon, 

Outwatching  weary  night. 

Without  assured  reward. 

Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed; 
On  their  translucent  lids,  whose  texture  fine  40 

&arce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  that  burn  below 

With  unapparent  fire, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed: 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride,  45 

Twining  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark  1  whence  that  rushing  sound  ? 

'Tis  like  a  wondrous  strain  that  sweeps 

Around  a  lonely  ruin  ao 

»\Tien  west  winds  sigh  and  evening  waves  respond 

In  whispers  from  the  shore : 
Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
'Hich  from  the  unseen  lyres  of  dells  and  groves 

The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep.  55 

Floating  on  waves  of  music  and  of  light 
The  chariot  of  the  Daemon  of  the  World 

Descends  in  silent  power: 
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Its  sliape  reposed  within:  slight  as  some  cloud 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  da^ 

When  evemng  yields  to  night. 
Bright  as  that  fibrous  woof  when  stars  indue 

Its  transitory  robe. 
Four  shapeless  shadows  bright  and  beautiful 
Draw  that  strange  car  of  glory,  reins  of  light 
Check  their  unearthly  speed;  they  stop  and  fold 

Their  wings  of  braided  air: 
The  Demon  leaning  from  the  etherial  car 

Gazed  on  the  slumbering  maid. 
Human  eye  hath  ne'er  beheld 
A  shape  so  wild,  bo  bright,  so  beautiful. 
As  that  which  o'er  the  maiden's  charmM  sleep 

Waving  a  starry  wand. 

Hung  like  a  mist  of  light. 
Such  sounds  as  breathed  around  like  odorous ,  winds 

Of  wakening  spring  arose, 
Trilling  the  chamber  and  the  moonlight  sl^. 


Maiden,  the  world's  siipremest  spirit 
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Therefore  from  nature's  inner  shrine, 

Where  gods  and  fiends  in  worship  bend, 
Uajestio  spirit,  be  it  thioe 

The  name  to  seize,  the  veil  to  rend. 
Where  the  vast  snake  Eternity  loo 

In  channM  sleep  doth  ever  lie. 

All  that  inspires  thy  voice  of  love, 

Or  speaks  in  thy  unclosing  eyes. 
Or  through  thy  frame  doth  bum  or  move. 

Or  think  or  feel,  awake,  arise  I  los 

Spirit,  leave  for  mine  and  me 
Earth's  unsubstantial  mimicry! 

It  ceased,  and  from  the  mute  and  moveless  frame 

A  radiant  spirit  arose. 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity.  no 

Itobed  in  its  human  hues  it  did  ascend, 
l^isparting  as  it  went  the  silver  clouds 
It  moved  towards  the  car,  and  took  its  seat 

Beside  the  Daemon  shape. 

Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  aery  song,  115 

The  mighty  ministers 
l^'nfurled  clieir  prismy  wings. 

The  magic  car  moved  on; 
The  night  was  fair,  innumerable  stars 

Studded  heaven's  dark  blue  vault;  i«a 

The  eastern  wave  grew  pale 

With  the  first  smile  of  morn. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 

From  the  swift  sweep  of  wings 
^^  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew^  iw 

,       And  where  the  burning  wheels 
-^^ed  above  the  mountain's  loftiest  peak 
.^      Was  traced  a  line  of  liglitning. 
->o^  far  above  a  rock  the  utmost  verge 
«,       Of  the  wide  earth  it  flew,  iso 

Ihe  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 

Frowned  o'er  the  silver  sea, 
Vol.  l  0 
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Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  stormy  path. 

Calm  as  a  eliimbering  babe. 

Tremendous  ocean  lay. 
Its  broad  and  silent  niirror  gave  to  view 

The  pale  and  waning  stars. 

The  oliariot'a  fiery  track, 

And  the  grey  light  of  morn . 

Tinging  those  fleecy  clouds 
That  cradled  in  their  folds  the  infant  dawn. 

The  chariot  seemed  to  fly 
Through  the  abyss  of  an  immense  concave, 
lladiant  with  million  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  colour. 

And  semicircled  with  a  belt 

Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

As  they  approached  their  goal, 
Tlie  wingM  shadows  seemed  to  gather  speed. 
The  sea  no  longer  A\as  distinguished ;  earth 
Appenred  a  vast  and  sliadowy  sphere,  suspended 
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Athwart  the  night  with  trains  of  bickering  fire. 
Like  spherM  worlds  to  death  and  rain  driven ; 
Some  shone  like  stars^  and  as  the  chariot  passed 
Bedinuned  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature!   here  m 

In  this  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  involved  immensity 

Even  soaring  fancy  staggers. 

Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  lesif  iw 

That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 

Is  less  instinct  with  thee, — 

Yet  not  the  meanest  worm/ 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 

Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath.  it» 

Spirit  of  Nature!  thou 
Imperishable  as  this  glorious  scene. 

Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

I^  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  8hore  of  the  immeasurable  sea,  mo 

And  thou  hast  lingered  there 
Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  fiery  line  of  ocean, 
Tbou  must  have  marked  the  braided  webs  of  gold 

That  without  motion  liang  wr 

Over  the  sinking  sphere: 
^»ou  must  have  marked  the  billowy  mountain  clouds, 
*y^ed  with  intolerable  radiancy. 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 

Above  the  burning  deep:  » 

And  yet  there  is  a  moment 
p       When  the  sun's  highest  point 
r^^rs  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge, 
^  .  hen  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  purple  gleam 
itj^e  fairy  lands  girt  by  some  heavenly  sea:  »>• 

J^  "Xf*!!   linq  thv  rant  iTnacrinatinn   snarftd 


^  here  in  the  midst  of  all  existing  things 
**o  temple  of  the  mightiest  Dremon  stands. 
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Yet  not  the  golden  ialanda 
That  gloam  amid  yon  flood  of  purple  light, 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
That  cauopy  the  auu'a  resplendent  coucb, 

Kor  tiie  burnished  oc«an  wavea 

Paving  that  gorgeous  dome. 

So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  the  eternal  temple  could  afford. 
The  elements  of  all  that  humau  thought 
Can  frame  of  lovely  or  sublime,  did  join 
To  rear  the  fatiric  of  the  fane,  nor  aught 
Uf  earth  may  image  forth  its  majesty. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault  that  fatiry  hall, 
As  lieaven  low  resting  on  the  wave  it  spread 

Its  floors  of  flashing  light. 

Its  vast  and  azure  dome; 
And  on  the  verge  of  that  obscure  abyss 
Where  crystal  battlements  o'erhang  the  gulph 
Of  the  dark  world,  ten  thousand  spheres  diiruse 
Their  lustre  through  its  adamantine  gates. 
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AboTe,  bdoWy  around, 
The  drding  systems  formed 
A  wilderness  of  harmony, 

£ach  with  nndeviating  aim  sso 

In  eloquent  silence  through  the  depths  of  sjmce 
Ptursued  its  wondrous  way. — 

Awhile  the  Spirit  paused  in  ecstasy. 

Yet  80on  she  saw,  as  the  vast  spheres  swept  by. 

Strange  things  within  their  belted  orbs  appear.  286 

like  animated  frenzies,  dimly  moved 

Shadows,  and  skeletons,  and  fiendly  shapes, 

Thronging  round  human  graves,  and  o'er  the  dead 

Sculpturing  records  for  each  memory 

In  verse,  such  as  malignant  gods  pronounce,  soo 

Blastmg  the  hopes  of  men,  when  heaven  and  hell 

Confounded  burst  in  ruin  o'er  the  world: 

•And  they  did  build  vast  trophies,  instruments 

Of  murder,  human  bones,  barbaric  gold. 

Skins  torn  from  living  men,  and  towers  of  skulls        265 

With  sightless  holes  gazing  on  blinder  heaven, 

Mitres,  and  crowns,  and  brazen  chariots  stained 

With  blood,  and  scrolls  of  mystic  wickedness, 

The  sanguine  codes  of  venerable  crime. 

The  likeness  of  a  throned  king  came  by,  270 

*Vhen  these  had  past,  bearing  upon  his  brow 

A  threefold  crown ;  his  countenance  was  calm. 

His  eve  severe  and  cold ;   but  his  right  hand 

"as  charged  with  bloody  coin,  and  he  did  gi 

%  fits,  with  secret  smiles,  a  human  heart  275 

Concealed  beneath  his  robe;  and  motley  shapes, 

A  multitudinous  throng,,  around  him  knelt, 

^ith  bosoms  bare,  and  bowed  heads,  and  false  looks 

Cf  true  submission,  as  the  sphere  rolled  by, 

Rooking  no  eye  to  witness  their  foul  shame,  wo 

]j;  liich  human  hearts  must  feel,  while  human  tongues 

Tremble  to  speak,  they  did  rage  horribly, 

^^liing  in  self  contempt  fierce  blasphemies 

Ajrainst  the  Daemon  of  the  World,  and  high 

Hurling  their  armed  hands  where  the  pure  Spirit,       tw 


gnaw 
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Serene  and  inaccessibly  secure, 
Stood  on  an  isolated  pinnacle, 
The  flood  of  ages  combating  below 
The  depth  of  the  unbounded  universe 

Above,  and  all  around 
Necessity's  iinclianging  harmony. 
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TAUT  II. 

0  HAPPY  Earth !  reality  of  Heaven  i 

To  which  those  restless  poweis  that  ceaselessly 

'ITirong  through  the  human  universe,  aspire; 

Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope! 

Thou  glorious  prize  of  blindly -working  will  I 

AVhdse  ravs.  ditl'iised  throiiijhout  all  space  ami  time. 
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With  Death's  omnipotence.    Thou  hast  beheld  u 

His  empiie,  o'er  the  present  and  the  past ; 

It  was  a  desolate  sight — now  gaze  on  mine. 

Fatality.    Thou  hoary  giant  Time, 

Bender  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes, — 

And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity,  m 

Where  millions  lie  lulled  to  their  portioned  sleep 

By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  things. 

Tear  thou  that  gloomy  ^shroud. — Spirit,  behold 

Thy  glorious  destiny  1 

The  Spirit  saw 
The  vast  frame  of  the  renovated  world  u 

Smile  in  the  lap  of  Chaos,  and  the  sense 
Of  hope  thro'  her  line  texture  did  suffuse 
'^uch  varying  glow,  as  summer  evening  casts 
On  undulating  clouds  and  deepening  lakes. 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at.  even,  to 

That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  sea 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath. 
And  sinks  and  rises,  fails  and  swells  by  fits: 
Was  the  sweet  stream  of  thought  that  with  wild  motion 
Howed  oer  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies.  4* 

The  mighty  tide  of  thought  had  paused  awhile, 
Which  from  the  Daemon  now  like  Ocean's  stream 
Again  began  to  pour. — 

To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep-^ 
'^pace,  matter,  time  and  mind — let  the  sight  m 

Itenew  and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope. 
All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
^  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life : 
Tlie  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  care,  m 

^Warding  her  with  their  pure  perfectness: 
^l^e  balmy  biea things  of  the  wind  inhale 
ijer  virtues,  and  tlittuse  them  all  abroad : 
IJealth  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere, 
vlows  in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream :  eo 

^0  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  heaven. 
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"Not  scatter  in  tlie  freshDess  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  undecaying  trees'; 
Bttt  friiiLs  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  Autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace, 
Kindling  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  Spring, 
Whose  vii^in  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
lieflects  its  tint  and  blushes  into  love. 

The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss; 
Those  vastes  of  frozen  billows  that  were  hurled 
By  everlasting  snow-storms  round  the  poles, 
Where  matter  dared  nor  vegetate  nor  Uve, 
But  ceaseless  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  zone  of  stillness,  are  unloosed; 
And  fragrant  zephyrs  there  from  spicy  isles 
IluMe  tbe  placid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand, 
Whose  roar  is  wakened  into  echoiugs  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing  groves 
And  melodize  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 
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Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tem]>est-wave8 

So  long  have  mingled  with  tlie  gusty  wind 

In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept  loo 

The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 

But  vocal  to  tlie  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek, 

The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm, 

Now  to  the  sweet  and  many-mingling  sounds 

Of  kindliest  human  impulses  i*espond :  105 

Tliose  lonely  realms  bright  garden-isles  begem, 

With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas  between. 

And  feitile  vallies,  resonant  with  bliss. 

Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave, 

WJiich  like  a  toil-worn  labourer  leaps  to  shore,  110 

^0  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowrets  there. 

Man  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 
T^he  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 
i-ach  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 
-^^*in,  where  the  gloom  of  tlie  long  polar  night  us 

lowered  o*er  the  snow-clad  rocks  and  frozen  soil, 
Wiiere  scarce  the  hardest  herb  that  braves  the  frost 
Basked  in  the  nioonlidit's  ineffectual  glow, 
oarank  with  the  plants,  and  darkened  with  the  night ; 
Nor  where  the  tropics  bound  the  realms  of  day  12) 

^^'ith  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and  llame, 
Where  blue  mists  through  the  unraoving  atmosphere 
Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  fed 
Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land 
Teemed  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and  disease,        i-s 
^Vas  man  a  nobler  bein<';  slaverv 

t  T         1  " 

Had  crushed  him  to  his  country's  bloodstained  dust. 

Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 
A  seeminc:  shelter,  yet  conta?:ion  there, 
"•/"ohting  his  being  with  unnumbered  ills,  iso 

;^P^ad  like  a  quenchless  fire;  nor  truth  availed 
Jij  ^  late  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create 
Jiiat    peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 
rp^^    snowy  standard  o'er  this  favoured  clime: 
^^^  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slaves,  im 
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The  mimic  of  Boiromidiiig  misefy, 
The  jackal  of  ambition's  lioa-rage. 
The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungry  zeaL 

Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 
Tills  loveliest  earth  vith  taiottess  body  and  mind;     i 
lUe3t  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses, 
AVIiich  cently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 
All  kindly  passions  and  all  pore  desires. 
Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pursuing, 
Which  from  the  exhauatless  lore  of  human  vwl         i 
Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  thoughts  that  rise 
In  time- destroying  infiniteness,  gift 
With  aelf-ensbrined  eternity,  that  mocks 
Tiie  unpre vailing  hoariness  o!  age. 
And  man,  once  ileeting  o'er  the  transient  scene  ) 

Swift  as  an  unremembered  vision,  stands 
Immortal  upon  earth :  no  longer  now 
He  slays  the  beast  that  sports  aronnd  his  dwelling 
And  horribly  devours  its  mangled  fiesh. 
Or  drioka  its  vital  blood,  which  like  a  stream  i 
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Its  all-sabduing  energieSy  and  wields  m 

The  sceptie  of  a  vast  dominion  there. 

Uild  is  the  slow  necessity  of  death: 
The  tranquil  spirit  fails  beneath  its  grasp, 
Wiihont  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear, 
Hesigned  in  peace  to  the  necessity,  lao 

Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land. 
And  full  of  wonder,  fall  of  hope  as  he. 
The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 
Waste  in  the  human  frame,  and  Nature  gifts 
With  choicest  boons  her  human  worshippers.  las 

How  vigorous  now  the  athletic  form  of  age! 
How  clear  its  open  and  unwrinkled  brow ! 
Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  or  care. 
Had  stamped  the  seal  of*  grey  deformity 
On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time.  im 

How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth  1 
How  sweet  the  smiles  of  taintless  infancy. 

Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts, 
Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  play, 
Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  their  innocent  brows  im 

With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower, 
That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom ; 
Tlie  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron, 
There  rust  amid  the  accumulated  ruins 
^'ow  mingling  slowly  with  their  native  earth :  ioo 

There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 
Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 
W^ith  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  now  freely  shines 
^n  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness: 
No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair  s'w 

Ideals  throu<^h  the  echoinij  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 
^i  ivy-fin^'ered  winds  and  gladsome  birds 
•^^d  merriment  are  resonant  around. 

The  fanes  of  Fear  and  Falsehood  hear  no  more 
The  voice  that  once  waked  multitudes  to  war  «io 

•Ihuuderiiig  thro*  all  their  aisles:  but  now  respond 
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To  the  deiitli  dii^e  of  tbe  melancholy  vind: 

It  vere  a  sight  of  awfulueu  to  mb 

The  vorks  of  faith  and  slaveiy,  ao  vos^ 

So  samptuous,  yet  \rithal  eo  peiishing  I 

Kven  as  the  corpee  that  rests  beneath  their  vmll. 

A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 

To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 

To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 

Are  busy  of  its  life:  to-morrow,  worms 

In  silence  and  in  darkness  seixe  tlieir  prey. 

These  rains  soon  leave  not  a  wreck  behind; 

Tlieir  elements,  vide  scattered  o'er  the  g^lobe. 

To  happier  shapes  are  moulded,  and  become 

Ministrant  to  oil  blissful  impulses: 

Thus  human  things  ere  perfected,  and  earth, 

Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love, 

Is  strengtlieiied  in  all  excellence,  and  grows 

Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

Now  Time  hia  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene 

(Closes  ill  ftendfa'it  linikno;;?,  ant!  tlie  past 
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Thro'  the  vast  world,  to  individual  sense  uo 

Of  outward  shews,  whose  unexperienced  shape 

New  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may  lend; 

life  is  its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 

Of  all  events  is  aggregated  there 

That  variegate  the  eternal  universe;  S65 

Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom, 

That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming  skies 

And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 

Therefore,  O  Spirit  1  fearlessly  bear  on:  iw 

Though  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on  its  stalk, 

Though  frosts  may  blight  the  freshness  of  its  bloom, 

Yet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo  the  earth, 

To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  favorite  flower, 

lliat  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  glens, 

Lighting  the  green  wood  with  its  sunny  smile.  8«5 

Fear  not  then.  Spirit,  death's  disrobing  hand. 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake, 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch  flares ; 
'Tis  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour, 
The  transient  gulph-dream  of  a  startling  sleep.  270 

lor  what  thou  art  shall  perish  utterly, 
liut  what  is  tliine  may  never  cease  to  be ; 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue:  earth  has  seen 
love's  briglitest  roses  on  the  scaffold  bloom, 
Singling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels  there,  2:^ 

-^^d  presaging  the  truth  of  visioned  bliss, 
-^re  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this  scene 
^^  Jinked  and  gradual  being  has  confirmed  ? 
^opes  that  not  vainly  thou,  and  living  fires 
^^  ^ind,  as  radiant  and  as  pure  as  thou  aso 

^J^^'e  shone  upon  the  paths  of  men — ^return 

^"rpassing  Spirit,  to  that  world,,  where  thou 

^/!^  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 

t/^^^   tyranny  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 

ft?    germs  of  misery  from  tlie  human  heart.  m* 

Tf  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 

-I Jj^     thorny  pillow  of  unhuppy  crime, 
^^^e  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains, 
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Watching  its  vanderinga  as  a  frientl's  disease: 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy  ' 

Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  world. 
Thou  art  sincere  and  good ;  of  resolute  mind. 
Free  from  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control. 
Of  passion  lofty,  pure  and  unsubdued.  i 

Kanh's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquish  thee, 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received:  virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  tlie  path  that  thou  hast  trod, 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless  i 

Tliy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Uo,  happy  one,  and  give  that  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile. 

The  DsBmon  called  its  winged  ministers.  i 

S])eecliles3  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the  car. 
That  rolled  beside  the  crystal  battlement, 
Jlfudiiig  her  beaniv  eyes  in  tliaiikfulni 
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Movelbsss  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained: 

She  looked  around  in  wonder  and  beheld 

Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch, 

Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love,       330 

And  the  bright  beaming  stars 

Tiiat  through  the  casement  shone. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI. 

I. 
The  everlasting  universe  of  thiucrs 
Rows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  waves, 
^W  dark — now  glittering — now  reflecting  gloom — 
^ow  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret  springs 
^'he  source  of  human  tliought  its  tribute  brings  ft 

y^  Waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its  own, 
''^^'^ch  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 
^'J  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains  lone, 
'♦[here  waterfalls  around  it  leap  for  ever, 
"here  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast  river       10 
^^er  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

II. 
Thus  thou,  llaviue  of  Arve — dark,  deep  Ravine — 
^^^ou  many-coloured,  many-voicM  vale, 
^y^r  whose  pines,  and  crags,  and  caverns  sail 
l^st  cloud  shadows  and  sunbeams:  awful  scene,  15 

^^  liere  Power  in  likeness  of  the  Arve  comes  down 
^^X>in  the  ice  gulplis  that  gird  his  secret  throne, 
bursting  through  these  dark  mountains  like  the  flame 
y^^    lightning  thro*  the  tempest; — thou  dost  lie, 
i    y  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  clinging,  •-'o 

^-^hildren  of  elder  time,  in  wliose  devotion 
^  he  chainless  winds  still  come  and  ever  came 
^\^  drink  their  odours,  and  their  mighty  swinging 
}^^  hear — an  old  and  solemn  harmony; 
^i^ine  earthly  rainbows  stretched  across  the  sweep        » 
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Of  the  setherial  waterfall,  vhose  veil 
Itobes  some  unsculptured  image;  the  attange  sleep 
Which  when  the  voices  of  the  desart  fail 
Wraps  all  in  its  owe  deep  eternity; — 
Thy  caverns  echoing  to  the  Arve's  commotion, 
A  loud,  lone  sound  no  other  sound  can  t&me; 
Thou  art  pervaded  with  that  ceaseless  motion. 
Thou  art  the  path  of  that  unresting  sound — 
Dizzy  Eaviue  ■  and  when  X  gaze  on  thee 
I  seem  as  in  a  trance  sublime  and  strange 
To  muse  on  my  own  separate  phantasy. 
My  own,  my  liuman  mind,  which  passively 
Kow  renders  and  receives  fast  influencings. 
Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 
With  the  clear  universe  of  things  around; 
One  legion  of  wild  thoughts,  whose  wandering  wings 
Now  tioat  above  thy  darkness,  and  now  rest 
Where  that  or  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest, 
In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 
Seeking  among  the  aliadows  tliat  pass  by 
-all    "  ■ 
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"Of  frozen  floods,  iiiifathouiable  deeps, 

}ilue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread  «» 

And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps; 

A  desart  peopled  by  the  storms  alone, 

Sive  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone, 

And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there — how  hideously 

^ts  shapes  are  heaped  around !  rude,  bare,  and  high,     to 

Ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven. — Is  this  the  scene 

^Wiere  tlie  old  Eartliquake-deemon  taught  her  young 

]2uin?    Were  these  their  toys?  or  did  a  sea 

^J  fire,  envelope  once  this  silent  snow? 

^one  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now.  75 

The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 

^^liich  teaches  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so  mild, 

'^^  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 

l>iit  for  such  faith  with  nature  reconciled; 

^'aou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal  w 

l^rge  codes  of  fraud  and  woe;  not  understood 

^y    all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great,  and  good 

Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feel. 

^'^e  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams, 
^^^ean,  and  all  tlie  liviuu:  thin;;s  tliat  dwell  83 

^;  ithin  the  daedal  earth;  lightning,  and  rain, 
^^^rtiiquake,  and  fiery  Hood,  and  hurricane, 
I  he  torpor  of  the  year  Avhen  feeble  dreams 
^  isit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Isolds  every  future  leaf  and  llower; — the  bound  m 

^Vitii  wijich  from  that  detested  trance  tliey  leap; 
I  lie  works  and  Avavs  of  man,  their  death  and  birth, 
-*^'^d  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be; 
^^^^  thin<'3  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil  and  sound 
'.y^  born  and  die;  revolve,  subside  and  swell.  w 

Y^^ver  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity 
*^^ote,  serene,  and  inaccessible: 
'    '^^l   this,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
y^^    \vhich  1  gaze,  even  these  priniieval  monntains 
T  V'^oh  the  advening  mind.     The  glaciers  creep  1^ 

^^^  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  trom  their. far  fountains, 
"^Ol.  I.  "  D 
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Slow  rollin™  on;  there,  man;'  a  precipice, 

Frost  and  ue  Sna  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 

Have  piled:  dome,  pyramid,  sod  pinnaole, 

A  city  of  death,  disUQcc  with  many  a  tower 

And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 

Yet  not  a  city,  l)ut  a  flood  of  ruin 

Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 

Itolls  its  perpetual  stream;  vast  pinea  are  sirewing 

Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 

Branchless  and  shattered  stand;  the  rock«,  drawn  do' 

From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 

The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 

Never  to  be  reclaimed.    The  dwelling-place 

Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds,  becomes  ils  spoil; 

Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone. 

So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost     The  race 

Of  man,  flies  far  in  dread;  liis  work  and  dwelling 

Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream. 

And  t^eir  place  -s  not  known.     Below,  vast  caves 

Shine  in  the  Tushin;^  torrent's  restless  gleam, 

Which  I'mm  those  secret  chasms  iii  tumult  welling 
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Which  governs  tbought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 

Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee ! 

And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea, 

If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 

Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy? 
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July  23, 1816. 


CANCELLED  PASSAGE  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

There  is  a  voice,  not  understood  by  all, 
Sent  from  these  desert-caves.     It  is  the  roar 
Of  the  rent  ice-cliff  which  the  sunbeams  call, 
Hunging  into  the  vale — it  is  the  blast 
l^escenciing  on  the  pines — the  torrents  pour.  .  .  . 


Caon    anU    C^tfina; 

OR,  THE  EEVOLUTION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CITT: 
21  Vi»ion  at  t^t  ^{nttiintfr  Ctntnis. 

IK  THE  aTANZA  OV  BPKIaEB. 
[UituJl;  knowa  m  Tit  RtroU  tg  Aion.] 

Aox  nor  XTQ  kai  koxhok  kinuxo. 
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nor  misrepresentation,  nor  prejudice,  can  ever  totally  extin- 
guish among  mankind. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  a  story  of  human 
passion  in  its  most  universal  character,  diversified  with 
moving  and  romantic  adventures,  and  appealing,  in  contempt 
of  all  artificial  opinions  or  institutions,  to  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  eveiy  human  breast.  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  recommend  the  motives  which  I  would  substitute  for 
those  at  present  governing  mankind  by  methodical  and 
systematic  argument.  I  would  only  awaken  the  feelings, 
80  that  the  reader  should  see  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and 
be  incited  to  those  enquiries  which  have  led  to  my  moral 
and  poUtical  creed,  and  that  of  some  of  the  sublimest  intel- 
lects in  the  world.  The  Poem  therefore,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  first  Canto,  which  is  purely  introductory),  is  narra- 
tive, not  didactic.  It  is  a  succession  of  pictures  illustrating 
the  growth  and  progress  of  individual  mind  aspirinir  after 
excellence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of  mankind  ;  its  influence 
in  refining  and  making  pure  tlie  most  daring  and  un- 
common impulses  of  the  imagination,  tlie  understanding, 
and  the  senses;  its  impatience  at  "all  the  oppressions 
vhich  are  done  under  the  sun;"  its  tendency  to  awaken 
public  hope  and  to  enlighten  uud  improve  mankind;  the 
rapid  effects  of  the  application  of  that  tendency;  the  awak- 
ening of  an  immense  nation  from  their  slaver}'  and  degra- 
dation to  a  true  sense  of  moral  dignity  and  freedom ;  the 
bloodless  dethronement  of  their  oppressors,  and  the  unveiling 
of  the  religious  frauds  by  which  they  had  been  deludetl 
into  submission ;  the  tranquillity  of  successful  patriotism, 
and  the  universal  toleration  and  benevolence  of  true  philan- 
thropy; the  treachery  and  barbarity  of  hired  soldiers;  vice 
not  the  object  of  punishment  and  hatred,  but  kindness  and 
pity;  the  faithlessness  of  tyrants;  the  confederacy  of  the 
Kulers  of  the  World,  and  the  restoration  of  the  expelled 
l)ynasty  by  foreign  arms;  the  massacre  and  extermination 
of  the  Patriots,  and  the  victory  of  established  power;  the 
consequences  of  legitimate  despotism,  civil  war,  famine, 
plague,  superstition,  and  an  utter  extinction  of  the  domes- 
tic affections;  the  judicial  murder  of  the  advocates  of 
Liberty;  the  temporaiy  triumph  of  oppression,  that  secure 
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enrnest  of  its  final  and  inevitaUe  fall;  the  trauaient  nutora 
of  ignomnce  aud  eiTor,  and  tlie  eternity  of  geniiu  and 
virtue.  Such  ia  the  series  of  delineationa  of  vhich  the 
Poem  consists.  And  if  the  lofty  passions  with  which  it  haa 
h-mti  my  scope  to  distinguish  this  story,  shall  not  excite 
in  tlie  reader  a.  generous  impulse,  an  ardeut  thirst  fbr  excel- 
lence, an  interest  profound  and  strong,  such  as  belongs 
to  no  meaner  desires — ^let  not  the  failure  be  imputed  to  « 
natural  unfitness  for  liuman  sympathy  ia  these  sublime  and 
nniinating  themes.  It  is  tlie  business  of  the  Poet  to  com- 
municate  to  others  the  pleasure  and  the  entliusiaam  ariain): 
out  of  tliQse  imiiges  and  feelings,  in  the  vivid  presence  of 
which  within  his  own  mind,  consists  at  once  his  inspira- 
tion  and  his  reward. 

The  panic  wliich,  like  nn  epidemic  transport,  seized  upon 
all  classes  of  men  during  the  excesses  consequent  upon  the 
French  Kevolution,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  aaaity.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  believed,  that  whole  generations  of  man- 
kind ought  to  consign  themselves  to  a  hopeless  inheritanee 
of  ignorance  and  misery,  bectiuse  a  nation  of  men  who  had 
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participated  the  most  extensively  in  these  sympathiies. 
But  such  a  degree  of  unmingled  good  was  expected,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  realize.  If  the  Eevolution  had  been  in 
evenr  respect  prosperous,  then  misrule  and  superstition 
would  lose  half  their  claims  to  our  abhorrence,  as  fetters 
which  the  captive  can  unlock  with  the  slightest  motion 
of  bis  fingers,  and  which  do  not  eat  with  poisonous  rust 
iuto  tlie  soul.  Tlie  revulsion  occasioned  by  the  atrocities 
of  the  demagogues  and  the  re-establishment  of  successive 
tyrannies  in  France  was  terrible,  and  felt  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  civilized  world.  Could  they  listen  to  the 
plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned  under  the  calamities  of  a 
social  state,  according  to  the  provisions  of  which,  one  man 
riots  in  luxury  whilst  another  famishes  for  want  of  bread  ? 
Can  he  who  the  day  before  was  a  trampled  slave,  suddenly 
become  liberal-minded,  forbearing,  and  independent  ?  This 
is  the  consequence  of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to  be 
produced  by  resolute  perseverance  and  indefatigable  hope, 
and  long-suffering  and  long  believing  courage,  and  the 
systematic  efforts  of  generations  of  men  of  intellect  and 
virtue.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  experience  teaches  now. 
But  on  the  first  reverses  of  hope  in  the  progress  of  French 
liberty,  the  sanguine  eagerness  for  good  overleapt  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions,  and  for  a  time  extinguished  itself 
in  the  unexpectedness  of  their  result.  Thus  many  of  the 
west  ardent  and  tender-hearted  of  the  worshippers  of  public 
good,  have  been  morally  ruined  by  what  a  partial  glimpse 
of  the  events  they  deplored,  appeared  to  shew  as  the 
melancholy  desolation  of  all  their  cherished  hopes.  Hence 
gloom  and  misanthropy  have  become  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  the  solace  of  a  disappointment  that 
unconsciously  finds  relief  only  in  the  wilful  exaggeration  of 
its  own  despair.  This  influence  has  tainted  the  literature  of 
the  age  with  the  hopelessness  of  the  minds  from  which  it 
flows.  Metaphysics,^  and  enquiries  into  moral  and  political 
science,  liave  become  little  else  than  vain  attempts  to  revive 
exploded  superstitions,  or  sophisms  like  those-  of  Air.  Malthus, 

*  I  ought  to  except  Sir  W.  Dnimmond's  "  Academical  Questions  ; "  a  volume 
of  very  acute  and  powerful  metaphysical  criticiBm. 
'  It  ia  remarkable,  as  a  symptom  of  the  revival  of  public  hope,  that  Mr. 
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calculated  to  loll  the  oppreBsora  of  nunkind  into  a  sesori^of 
everlasting  triumph.  Our  works  of  fiotiou  aDdpoebybnra 
been  overshadowed  by  the  same  infectious  j^looiii.  But 
mankind  appear  to  me  to  be  emerging  from  their  t 
I  am  avare,  methinks,  of  a  alow,  gradual,  silent  o) 
In  that  belief  I  have  composed  the  following  FoenL 

I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into '  competition  with  oar 
greatest  contemporary  Poets.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  trsul 
in  tlie  footsteps  of  any  who  have  preceded  ma  I  have 
sought  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  any  style  ol  language  or 
versification  peculiar  to  the  original  minds  of  which  it  ir 
the  character,  desiguing  that  even  if  what  I  have  prodoeed 
be  worthless,  it  should  still  be  properly  my  own.  '  Kor 
have  I  permitted  any  system  relating  to  more  wotda^  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  whatever  inteoest 
I  may  have  succeeded  in  creating,  to  my  own  ingenuity 
in  contriving  to  disgust  them  acoording  to  the  niles  « 
criticism.  1  have  simply  clothed  my  thoughts  in  what 
appeared  to  me  the  most  obvious  and  appropriate  languuc: 
A  person  familiar  with   nature,  and  wtUi  the   most  eelB- 
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Danger  which  sports  upon  tlie  brink  of  precipices,  has  been 
my  playmate.  I  have  trodden  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
aud  Uved  under  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc.  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  amon<:^  distant  fields.  I  have  sailed  down  mightv 
rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  come 
forth,  whilst  I  have  sailed  night  and  day  down  a  rapid 
stream  among  mountains.  I  have  seen  populous  cities,  and 
have  watched  the  passions  which  rise  and  spread,  and  sink 
and  change  amongst  assembled  multitudes  of  men.  I  have 
seen  the  theatre  of  the  more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny 
and  war,  cities  and  villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of 
black  and  roofless  houses,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  sitting 
famished  upon  their  desolated  thresholds.  I  have  conversed 
with  living  men  of  genius.  The  poetry  of  antient  Greece 
and  Eome,  and  modern  Italy,  and  our  own  country,  has 
been  to  me  like  external  nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoy- 
ment. Such  are  the  sources  from  which  the  materials  for 
the  imagery  of  my  Poem  have  been  drawn.  I  have  con- 
sidered Poetry  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  have 
fead  the  Poets  and  the  Historians,  and  the  Metaphysicians* 
whose  writin<^s  have  been  accessible  to  me,  and  liave  looked 
upon  the  beautiful  and  majestic  scenery  of  the  earth  as 
common  sources  of  those  elements  whicli  it  is  the  province 
of  the  Poet  to  embody  and  combine.  Yet  tlie  experience 
and  the  feelings  to  wliich  I  refer,  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  men  Poets,  but  only  prepare  tliem  to  be  the 
auditors  of  those  who  are.  How  far  I  shall  be  found  to 
possess  that  more  essential  attribute  of  Poetry,  the  power 
of  awakening  in  others  sensations  like  those  which  ani- 
mate my  own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak  sincerely, 
I  know  not;  and  which  with  an  acquiescent  and  contented 
spirit,  I  expect  to  bo  tauuht  by  the  ellect  which  I  shall 
produce  upon  those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitation 
of  any  contemporary  style.  But  there  must  be  a  resem- 
I'lance  which  does  not  depend  upon  their  own  will,  between 
all  the  writers  of  any  particular  age.     They  cannot  escape 

^  In  this  sense  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  perfectibility  in  works  of  fiction, 
'W'twithrtanding  the  concestiion  often  made  by  the  advocatcH  of  human  improv4»» 
'^^^^nt,  that  perfectibility  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  science. 
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from  subjection  to  a  common  influence  which  arises  out  of 
an  infinite  combination  of  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
times  in  which  they  live,  though  each  is  in  a  degree  the 
author  of  the  very  influence  by  which  his  being  is  thus 
pervaded  Thus,  the  tragic  Poets  of  the  age  of  Pericles; 
the  Italian  revivers  of  ancient  learning;  those  mighty 
intellects  of  our  own  country  that  succeeded  the  Beforma- 
tion,  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  the 
Dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  I-ord  Bacon*; 
the  colder  spirits  of  the  interval  that  succeeded; — all, 
i-esemble  each  other,  and  difl'er  from  every  other  in  their 
several  classes.  In  this  view  of  things,  Fonl  can  no  more 
be  called  the  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  than  Shakspeare  the 
imitator  of  Ford.  There  were  perhaps  few  other  points  of 
resemblance  between  these  two  men,  than  that  wbicli  the 
universal  and  inevitable  influence  of  their  age  produced. 
And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither  the  meanest  scrib- 
bler, nor  the  sublimest  genius  of  any  sera  can  escape ;  and 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  escape. 

I  have  adopted  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  (a  measure  inex- 
pressibly beautiful)  not  because  I  consider  it  a  finer  model 
of  poetical  harmony  than  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  but  because  in  the  latter  tliere  is  no  shelter 
for  mediocrity:  you  must  either  succeed  or  fail.  This 
perhaps  an  aspiring  spirit  should  desire.  But  I  was  enticed 
also,  by  the  brilliancy  and  magnificence  of  sound  which  a 
mind  that  has  been  nourished  upon  musical  thoughts,  can 
produce  by  a  just  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the 
pauses  of  this  measure.  Yet  there  will  be  found  some 
instances  where  I  have  completely  failed  in  this  attempt, 
and  one,  whicli  I  here  request  the  reader  to  consider  as 
an  erratum,  where  there  is  left  most  inadvertently  au 
alexandrine  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have  written 
fearlessly.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  age,  that  its  Writers, 
too  thoughtless  of  immortality,  are  exquisitely  sensible  to 
temporary  praise  or  blame.  They  write  with  the  fear  of 
lleviews  before  their  eyes.     This  system  of  criticism  sprang 

^  Milton  stands  alone  in  the  age  which  he  illumined. 
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up  in  that  torpid  interval  when  Poetry  was  not.  Poetry, 
and  the  art  which  professes  to  regulate  and  limit  its  powers, 
cannot  subsist  together.  Longinus  could  not  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Homer,  nor  Boileau  of  Horace.  Yet  tliis 
species  of  criticism  never  presumed  to  assert  an  understand- 
ing of  its  own :  it  has  always,  unlike  true  science,  followed, 
not  preceded  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  would  even  now 
bribe  with  worthless  adulation  some  of  our  greatest  Poets 
to  impose  gratuitous  fetters  on  their  own  imaginations,  and 
become  unconscious  accomplices  in  the  daily  murder  of  all 
genius  either  not  so  aspiring  or  not  so  fortunate  as  their 
own,  I  have  sought  therefore  to  write,  as  I  believe  that 
Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  wrote,  with  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  anonymous  censure.  I  am  certain  that  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  though  it  may  move  me  to  compas- 
sion, cannot  disturb  my  peace.  I  shall  understand  the 
expressive  silence  of  those  sagacious  enemies  who  dare  not 
trust  themselves  to  speak.  I  shall  endeavour  to  extmct 
from  the  midst  of  insult,  and  contempt,  and  maledictions, 
those  admonitions  which  may  tend  to  correct  whatever 
imperfections  such  censurers  may  discover  in  this  my  first 
serious  appeal  to  the  Public.  If  certain  Critics  were  as 
clear-sighted  as  they  are  malignant,  how  great  would  be 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  virulent  writings !  As 
it  is,  I  fear  I  shall  be  malicious  enough  to  be  amused 
with  their  paltry  tricks  and  lame  invectives.  Should  the 
PubUc  judge  that  my  composition  is  worthless,  I  shall 
indeed  bow  before  the  tribunal  from  which  Milton  received 
liis  crown  of  immortality,  and  shall  seek  to  gather,  if  I 
live,  strength  from  that  defeat,  which  may  nerve  me  to 
some  new  enterprise  of  thought  which  may  not  be  worth- 
less. I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucretius,  when  he  meditated 
that  poem  whose  doctrines  are  yet  the  basis  of  our  me- 
taphysical knowledge,  and  whose  eloquence  has  been  the 
wonder  of  mankind,  wrote  in  awe  of  such  censure  as  the 
hired  sophists  of  the  impure  and  superstitious  noblemen  of 
l«ome  might  affix  to  what  he  should  produce.  It  was  at 
the  period  when  Greece  was  led  captive,  and  Asia  made 
tributary  to  the  Republic,  fast  verging  itself  to  slavery  and 
ruin,  that  a  multitude  of  Syrian  captives,  bigotted  to  the 
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worship  of  their  obscene  AaLtaroth,  and  the  nmnofliy 
successors  of  Socrates  and  Zeno,  found  tliero  a  jneearioQi 
Rubsisteiice  by  administering,  under  the  name  of  heedmen, 
to  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  gnat  These  wretdied 
men  were  skilled  to  plead,  with  a  superficial  bat  platuitda 
set  of  sophisms,  in  favonr  of  that  contempt  for  Tirtne  which 
is  the  portion  of  slaves,  and  that  faith  in  pOTtenta,  the  moit 
fatal  substitute  for  benevolence  in  the  imaginatioiis  of  mes, 
which  arising  from  the  enslaved  communities  of  the  £u^ 
then  first  b^n  to  overwhelm  the  western  nations  in  iu 
streitm.  Were  these  the  kind  of  men  whose  disapprohatioii 
the  wise  and  lofcy-minded  Lucretius  should  have  resided 
with  a  salutary  awe  1  The  latest  and  perhaps  the  meanest 
of  tliose  who  follow  in  his  footsteps,  would  disdain  to  hold 
life  on  swell  cosditious. 

The  Poem  now  presented  to  the  Public  occupied  litUe 
more  than  six  months  in  Uie  composition.  That  period 
has  been  devoted  to  the  task  with  unremitting  ardour  and 
enthusiasm.  I  have  exercised  a  watchful  and  earnest  oriti- 
cism  on  my  "ork  as  it  i^row  lunicr  my  lianis.     I  would 
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violent  and  malignant  passions  of  our  nature,  which  are  ever 
on  the  watch  to  mingle  with  and  to  alloy  the  most  bene- 
iidal  innovations.  There  is  no  quarter  given  to  Bevenge, 
or  Envy,  or  Prejudice.  Love  is  celebrated  every  where  as 
the  sole  law  which  should  govern  the  moral  world. 

In  the  personal  conduct  of  my  Hero  and  Heroine,  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  was  intended  to  startle  the 
reader  from  the  trance  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  my  object 
to  break  through  the  crust  of  those  outworn  opinions  on 
which  estaUished  institutions  depend.  I  have  appealed 
therefore  to  the  most  universal  of  all  feelings,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  moral  sense,  by  forbidding 
it  to  waste  its  energies  in  seeking  to  avoid  actions  which 
are  only  crimes  of  convention.  It  is  because  there  is  so 
|,Teat  a  multitude  of  artificial  vices,  that  there  are  so  few 
real  virtues.  Those  feelings  alone  which  are  benevolent 
or  malevolent,  are  essentially  good  or  bad.  The  circum- 
stance of  which  I  speak,  was  introduced,  however,  merely 
to  accustom  men  to  that  charity  and  toleration  which  the 
exhibition  of  a  practice  widely  differing  from  their  own,  has 
a  tendency  to  promote.^  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more 
mischievous,  than  many  actions  innocent  in  themselves, 
which  might  bring  down  upon  individuals  the  bigotted 
contempt  and  rage  of  the  multitude. 

*  The  fcntimenta  connected  with  and  characteristic  of  this  circumstanoe 
hive  no  pergonal  reference  to  the  Writer. 


DEDICATION. 

To  MAltY   [WOLLSTOSECRAFT  SuELLET]. 


Tliere  iii  no  datijiier  to  a  man,  that  knows 
^^'hlLt  life  anrl  death  is  :   Uiere's  not  any  Intr 
£xcee<lB  hiB  knowledge ;   neither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  ahould  Btoop  to  auj  other  lav. 
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3. 

Tlioijghts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  Friend,  when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did  pass, 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  bui-st 
My  spirit's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  wns, 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why ;  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices,  that,  alas! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 

Tiie  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

4. 
And  tlien  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around — 
—But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
AVhich  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground — 
So  witliout  shame,  I  spake : — "  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check."     I  then  controuled 

^b*  tears,  mv  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and  bolcL 

5. 
And  from  that  hour  did  1  wiili  earnest  thought 
Heap  knoNvledgc  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore, 
Yet  notliing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
^  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  mv  soul,  before 

niiMit  walk  foith  to  war  amono;  mankind; 
^[His  power  and  liope  were  strengthened  more  and  more 
^^Jtiiin  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  seijs(>  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined, 

6. 
^^'^^,  that  love  should  be  a  bli^i^ht  and  snare 
..     liiosc  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one! — 
^,'^^K  once  I  sought  in  vain ;  then  black  despair, 
J^^    shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
y^^^  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone: — 
Tr^^    never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me, 
^.,^^^t1  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
^^^j^^ich  crushed  and  withered  mine,  that  could  not  bo 
^^'^  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived  by  thee. 
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7. 
Tiiou  Fnont!,  whose  presence  on  my  wintry  lieait 
Fell,  like  briirlit  Spring  upon  some  lierbless  plain ; 
How  beautiful  nnii  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain. 
And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouiia  among, 
M'liich  tnniiy  ait  envious  slave  then  breathed  in  rair 
From  his  (Uni  (iungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  tlite  from  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it  long. 

8. 
Xo  more  jiloue  tlirougli  the  world's  wilderness, 
Although  I  trod  the  |>nths  of  high  intent, 
I  jourueycd  now :  no  more  com  pan  ionics  s. 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. — 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stern  content 
Wlien  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good, 
WiiL'n  Infamy  dares  mock  the  innocent. 
And  cherished  friends  turn  with  the  multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken  stood ! 

9. 
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11. 

^d  what  art  thou?    I  know,  but  dare  not  speak: 

Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years. 

Yet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek, 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears, 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tears. 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  "Whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears: 
And  thro'  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see 
A  lanxp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally. 

12. 
They  say  that  thou  wert  lovely  from  thy  birth, 
Of   llonlns  parents,  thou  aspirfng  ChilA^ 
1  'W'onder  not — for  One  then  left  this  earth 
^Uose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
^'^^^ch  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  undefiled 
Of  its  departing  glory;  still  her  fame 
Shines  on  thee,  thro*  the  tempests  dark  and  wild 
^Vliich  shake  these  latter  days;  and  thou  canst  claim 
The  shelter,  from  thy  Sire,  of  an  immortal  name. 

13. 
One  voice  came  forth  from  many  a  mighty  spirit, 
^Vhich  was  the  echo  of  three  thousand  years; 
And  the  tumultuous  world  stood  mute  to  hear  it, 
As  some  lone  man  wh6  in  a  desart  hears 
The  music  of  his  home: — unwonted  fears 
Fell  on  the  pale  oppressors  of  our  race, 
And  Faith,  and  Custom,  and  low-thoughted  cares. 
Like  thunder-stricken  dragons,  for  a  space 
I^ft  the  torn  human  heart,  their  food  and  dwelling-place, 

14. 
Truth's  deathless  voice  pauses  among  mankind! 
If  there  must  be  no  response  to  my  cry — 
If  men  must  rise  and  stamp  with  fury  blind 
On  his  pure  name  who  loves  them, — thou  and  I, 
Sweet  friend !  can  look  from  our  tranquillity 
XJke  lamps  into  the  world's  tempestuous  night, — 
Iwo  tranquil  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing  by 
AVhich  wrap  tliem  from  the  foundering  seaman's  si<:;ht, 
•^"lat  bum  from  year  to  year  with  unextinguished  light. 
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Hark!  'tis  the  rashing  of  a  wind  that  sweeps 
Earth  and  the  ocean.     See!  the  lightnings  yawn 
Deluging  Heaven  with  fire,  and  the  lashed  deeps 
Glitter  and  boil  beneath :  it  rages  on, 
Ope   mighty  stream,  whirlwind  and  waves  upthrown, 
Lightning,  and  hail,  and  darkness  eddying  by. 
There  is  a  pause — ^the  sea-birds,  that  were  gone 
Into  their  caves  to  shriek,  come  forth,  to  spy 
^^hat   calm  has  fall'n  on  earth,  what  light  is  in  the  sky. 

rv. 
For,  where  the  irresistible  storm  had  cloven 
That  fearful  darkness,  the  blue  sky  was  seen 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  interwoven 
Most  delicately,  and  the  ocean  green, 
Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  serene, 
Quivered  like  burning  emerald:  calm  was  spread 
Ou  all  below ;  but  far  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  clouds  fled, 
Countless  and  swift  as  leaves  on  autumn's  tempest  shed. 

V. 

For  ever,  as  the  war  became  more  fierce 
Between  the  whirlwinds  smd  the  rack  on  high. 
That  spot  grew  more  serene;  blue  light  did  pierce 
The  woof  of  those  white  clouds,  which  seemed  to  lie 
Far,  deep,  and  motionless ;  while  thro*  the  sky 
The  pallid  semicircle  of  the  moon 
l*ast  on,  in  slow  and  moving  majesty ; 
Its  upper  horn  arrayed  in  mist.s,  which  soon 
But  slowly  fled,  like  dew  beneath  the  beams  of  noon. 

VI. 

I  could  not  choose  but  gaze ;  a  fascination 
■^^elt  in  that  moon,  and  sky,  and  clouds,  which  drew 
%  fancy  thither,  and  in  expectation 
^^  ^hat  I  knew  not,  I  remained: — the  hue 
^^  the  white  moon,  amid  that  heaven  so  blue, 
Suddenly  stained  with  shadow  did  appear; 
^.  ^peck,  a  cloud,  a  shape,  approaching  grew, 
1-ike  a  great  ship  in  the  snn*s  sinking  sphere 
*^Miel^  afar  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 
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Even  like  r  bark,  'whicli  from  a  chasm  of  moont 
Dark,  vaat,  and  overhanging,  on  a  river 
Which  there  collects  the  strength  of  all  its  fount 
Comes  forth,  whilst  with  the  speed  its  frame  doth  ' 
Sails,  oars,  and  stream,  tending  to  one  endeavour 
So,  from  that  chasm  of  light  a  wingM  Form 
On  all  the  winds  of  heaven  approaching  ever 
Floated,  dilating  as  it  came:  the  storm 

Pursued  it  with  fierce  blasts,  and  lightnings  swift  and 
VIIL 
A  course  precipitous,  of  dizzy  speed, 
Suspending  thought  and  breath;  a  monstroos  sigh 
For  in  the  air  do  I  heboid  indeed 
An  Ec^le  end  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  fight: — 
And  now  relaxing  its  impetuous  flight, 
Before  the  aeriiil  rock  on  which  I  stood, 
The  Eagle,  hovering,  wheeled  to  left  and  right. 
And  hung  with  lingering  wings  over  the  flood. 

And  startled  with  Its  yells  the  wide  air's  solitude. 
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XI. 

What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 
Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray! 
For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wondrous  foes, 
A  vapour  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 
Hung  gathered:  in  the  void  air,  far  away, 
Floated  the  shattered  plumes;  bright  scales  did  leap, 
AVhere'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their  way, 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness; — as  they  sweep, 
Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep. 

XXL 

Swift  chances  in  that  combat — ^many  a  check, 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild  turmoil ; 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  his  enemy's  neck 
Locked  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil, 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  pain  and  toil, 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the  sea 
Languidly  fluttered,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adversary,  who  then  reared  on  high 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with  victory. 

XIIL 

ITien  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surge, 
^Vhere  they  had  sank  together,  would  the  Snake 
K^lax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 
Tlie  wind  with  his  wild  wri things ;  for  to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  shake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wings 
As  in  despair,  and  with  his  sinewy  neck, 
L^issolve  in  smlden  shock  those  linked  rings, 
Tten  soar — as  swift  as  smoke  from  a  volcano  springs. 

XIV. 

^ile  baffled  wile,  and  strength  encountered  strength, 
Thus  long,  but  unprevailing : — ^the  event 
9^  that  portentous  fight  appeared  at  length: 
^^^il  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
j^  ^iad  endured,  when  lifeless,  stark,  and  rent, 
^liUg  hi;ih  that  mighty  Serpent,  and  at  last 
if:^    to  the  sea,  while  o*er  the  continent, 
r  ^.^li  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  Eagle  past, 
^^i^  borne  away  on  the  exhausted  blast. 
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And  with  it  fled  the  tAmpest^  bo  that  odean  . 
And  earth  and  sky  ahone  thnii^  the  atnuMf 
Only,  'twas  strange  to  see  the  red  oommotion 
Of  waves  like  moostaina  o'er  the  aiakiiig  skiers 
Of  son-set  sweep,  and  theit  fierce  roar  to  Iwar 
Amid  the  calm:  down  the  Meep  path  I  wotmd 
To  the  8ea*shore — the  evening  was  most  dear 
And  heautifol,  and  thete  the  aea  I  found 

Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in  dieamless  aloraber  bound. 
ivi 
There  was  a  Woman,  beantifnl  as  morning 
Sitting  beneath  the  rocks,  npon  the  sand 
Of  the  waste  sea — fair  as  one  flower  adorning 
An  icy  wilderness — each  delicate  hand 
Lay  crossed  upon  her  boaom,  and  the  bend 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  fall'n,  and  so  she  aate 
Looking  apon  the  waves;  on  the  bare  atnrad 
Upon  Uie  sea-mark  a  email  boat  did  wait, 

Fair  as  herself,  like  'Lon  by  Hope  left  desolatew 
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XIX. 

She  spake  in  language  whose  strange  melody 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.    I  heard,  alone, 
What  made  its  music  more  melodious  be, 
The  pity  and  the  love  of  every  tone ; 
^Qt  to  the  Snake  those  accents  sweet  were  known 
His  native  tongue  and  her's;  nor  did  he  beat 
The   lioar  spray  idly  then,  but  winding  on 
ITiro'  the  green  shadows  of  the  waves  that  meet 
Near  to  the  shore,  did  pause  beside  her  snowy  feet. 

XX. 

Then,  on  the  sands  the  Woman  sate  again, 
'^d   wept  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  all  between, 
Ken^wed  the  unintelligible  strain 
Of  lier  melodious  voice  and  eloquent  mien; 
-^n^  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
-An^d  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'ei*  its  marmoreal  depth: — one  moment  seen, 
^0^    ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Her  >rcice,  and,  coiled  in  rest  in  her  embrace  it  lay, 

XXL 

Then  she  arose,  and  ^piiled  on  me  with  eyes 
Serene  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet  fair, 
^^^Uile  yet  the  day-light  lingereth  in  the  skies 
^^tiich  cleaves  with  arrowy  beams  the  dark-red  air, 
-A^TLci  said:  To  grieve  is  wise,  but  the  despair 
^^^^Ls  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here  from  sleep: 
Ttiis  shalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou  dost  dare 
^V'ith  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  the  deep, 
A  Voyage  divine  and  strange,  companionship  to  keep. 

XXIL 

H^r  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest  tone, 

'XT'  ' 

^  ^t  sweet,  of  some  loved  voice  heard  long  ago. 
^  ^ept.     Shall  this  fair  woman  all  alone, 
^yer  the  sea  with  that  fierce  Serpent  go? 
*J^3  head  is  on  her  heart,  and  who  can  know 
^<^^  soon  he  may  devour  his  feeble  prey? — 
^^clx  were  my  thoughts,  when  the  tide  *gan  to  flow; 
And  that  strange  boat,  like  the  moon's  shade  did  sway 
Amid    leflected  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay. 
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A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  hsd  no  sail 

But  ita  own  curvfed  prow  of  thin  moonBtone, 

Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  fTail, 

To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not  known 

To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone 

With  which  it  cleaves  the  sparkling  sea;  and  now 

We  are  embarked,  the  mountains  hang  and  frowu 

Over  the  starry  deep  that  gleams  below 

A  vast  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  the  waves  we  go. 
xxrv. 
And  as  we  sailed,  a  strange  and  awful  tele 
That  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious  dream 
As  makes  tbe  slumberer's  cheek  with  wonder  pale' 
'Twas  midnight,  and  around,  a  shoreless  stream. 
Wide  ocean  rolled,  when  that  majestic  theme 
Shrined  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  bent 
Her  looks  on  mine;  those  eyes  a  kindling  beam 
Of  love  divine  into  my  spirit  sent, 

And  ere  her  lips  could  move,  made  the  air  eloquent 
XXV. 
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XXVIL 

Thus  evil  triumphed,  and  the  Spirit  of  evil, 
One  Power  of  many  shapes  which  none  may  know. 
One  Shape  of  many  names ;  the  Fiend  did  revel 
In  victory,  reigning  o'er  a  world  of  woe, 
Tor  the  new  race  of  man  went  to  and  fro, 
Tamished  and  homeless,  loathed  and  loathing,  wild, 
-And  hating  good — for  his  immortal  foe. 
He  chanf^ed  from  starry  shape,  beauteous  and  mild, 
To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  unreconciled. 

xxvm. 
The  darkness  lingering  o'er  the  dawn  of  things, 
»^a8  Evil's  breath  and  life:  this  made  him  strong 
To  soar  aloft  with  overshadowing  wings; 
-And  the  great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  among 
The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  past;  for  none 
Kne^  good  from  evil,  tho'  their  names  were  himg 
1^  xnockery  o'er  the  fane  where  many  a  groan, 
^^gt  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering  Fiend  did  own, — 

XXIX. 

The  Fiend,  whose  name  was  Legion;  Death,  Decay, 

J'^ithquake  and  Blight,  and  Want,  and  Madness  pale, 

^yirigM  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 

^"^tnerous  as  leaves  that  strew  the  autumnal  gale; 

^<^ison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the  veil 

^f  food  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal  head ; 

-^^d,  without  whom  all  these  miglit  nought  avail, 
^^ar,  Hatred,  Faith,  and  Tyranny,  who  spread 
Ihose  subtle  nets  which  snare  the  living  and  the  dead. 

XXX. 

^la  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  his  slaves 

^^    air,  and  light,  and  thought,  and  language  dwell; 

^^d  keep  their  state  from  palaces  to  graves, 

*p-    all  resorts  of  men — invisible, 

^Ut,  when  in  ebon  mirror.  Nightmare  fell 

To  tyrant  or  impostor  bids  them  rise, 

"**^ack  wdngfed  demon  forms — whom,  from  the  hell, 

Sis  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether  skies, 

^^  looaens  to  their  dark  and  blastinji  ministries. 


I 
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XXXL 
In  the  world's  yonth  his  empira  va3  as  fina 
A3  its  foundations — soon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
Tbo'  in  the  likeness  of  a  loathsome  worm. 
Sprang  from  the  billows  of  the  formless  flood. 
Which  shrank  and  fled ;  and  with  that  Fiend  of  blood 
Rraiewed  the  doubtful  war — thrones  then  first  shook. 
And  earth's  immense  and  trampled  multitude. 
In  hope  on  their  own  powers  began  to  look. 

And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  shrinQ  forsoolc 
xxxil. 
Then  Greece  arose,  and  to  its  bards  and  sages, 
In  dream,  the  golden  pinioned  Genii  came. 
Even  where  they  slept  amid  the  night  of  ages. 
Sleeping  their  hearts  in  the  divinest  flame. 
Which  thy  breath  kindled,  Power  of  holiest  name! 
And  oft  in  cycles  since,  when  darkness  gave 
New  weapons  to  thy  foe,  their  sunlike  fame 
Upon  the  combat  shone — a  light  to  save. 

Like  Paradise  spread  forth  beyond  the  shadowy  grave. 
XXXIIL 
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XXXV. 

listy  stranger  Iist»  mine  is  an  human  torm, 
like  that  thou  wearest — touch  me — shrink  not  now! 
My  hand  thou  feeVst  is  not  a  ghost's,  but  warm 
With  human  blood.-^'Twas  many  years  ago. 
Since  first  my  thirsting  soul  aspired  to  know 
The  secrets  of  this  wondrous  world,  when  deep 
My  heart  was  pierced  with  sympathy,  for  woe 
Which  could  not  be  mine  own — and  thought  did  keep 
In  dream,  unnatural  watch  beside  an  infant's  sleep. 

XXXVI. 

Woe  could  not  be  mine  own,  since  far  from  men 
I  dwelt,  a  free  and  happy  orphan  child, 
By  the  sea-shore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen; 
Ajid  near  the  waves,  and  thro'  the  forests  wild, 
I  roamed,  to  storm  and  darkness  reconciled: 
For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky: 
But  when  the  breathless  heavens  in  beauty  smiled, 
I  wept,  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuously 
For  peace,  and  clasped  my  hands  aloft  in  ecstasy. 

XXXVII. 

These  were  forebodings  of  my  fate — before 
A  woman's  heart  beat  in  my  virgin  breast. 
It  had  been  nurtured  in  divinest  lore: 
A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
With  wild  but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 
In  which  I  watched  him  as  he  died  away — 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair — a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains — and  this  lore  did  sway 
My  spirit  like  a  storm,  contending  there  alway. 

XXXVIIL 

Thus  the  dark  tale  which  history  doth  unfold, 
I  knew,  but  not,  methinks,  as  others  know, 
For  they  weep  not;  and  Wisdom  had  unrolled 
The  clouds  which  hide  the  gulf  of  mortal  woe: 
To  few  can  she  that  warning  vision  shew. 
For  I  loved  all  things  with  intense  devotion; 
So  that  when  Hope's  deep  source  in  fullest  flow, 
Like  earthquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant  ocean 
Of  human  thoughts — mine  shook  beneath  the  wide  emotion. 


UOIT  Am  atlBXAt  ' 


When  first  the  living  blood  thro'  til  tliesa  Ttiiu 
Kindled  a  thought  in  aenM,  great  Fhuioe  Bptang  ftatli. 
And  seized,  as  U  to  break,  the  ponderona  ohaiiia 
Which  bind  in  voe  the  natioiis  of  the  eazth. 
I  sav,  and  started  from  mj  cottage  hearth; 
And  to  the  clouds  and  waves  in  tameleaa  glidTwiw, 
Shrieked,  till  they  caught  immeasoiaUe  miith — 
And  langhed  in  light  and  mnaic:  soon,  sweet  n 
Was  poured  upon  mj  heart,  a  soft  and  tbziUing  s 

XL. 

Deep  slumber  fell  on  me: — my  dii^anu  were  flts^ 
Soft  and  delightfol  thoughts  £d  rest  and  hoTor 
Like  shadows  o'er  my  brain;  and  straoge  desire^ 
The  tempest  of  a  passion,  r^ng  ovto: 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  wiUi  light  did  oov«; 
Which  past;  and  calm,  and  Harln^iwff,  sweeter  far 
Came — then  I  loved;  but  not  a  human  lover t 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning  Star 
Shone  thro'  the  woodbine  wreaUis  which  round  my 
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XLm. 
And  said:  a  Spirit  loves  thee,  mortal  maiden^ 
How  wilt  thou  prove  thy  worth  ?  Then  joy  and  sleep 
Together  fled,  my  soul  was  deeply  laden, 
And  to  the  shore  I  went  to  muse  and  weep; 
But  as  I  moved,  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  but  more  profound  and  strong 
Than  my  sweet  dream;  and  it  forbade  to  keep 
The  path  of  the  sea-shore:  that  Spirit's  tongue 
Seemed  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  bore  my  steps  along. 

xuv. 
How,  to  that  vast  and  peopled  city  led, 
Which  was  a  field  of  holy  warfare  then, 
I  walked  among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
And  shared  in  fearless  deeds  with  evil  men, 
Calm  as  an  angel  in  the  dragon's  den — 
How  I  braved  death  for  liberty  and  truth, 
And  spumed  at  peace,  and  power,  and  fame ;  and  when 
Those  hopes  had  lost  the  glory  of  their  youth, 
How  sadly  I  returned — might  move  the  hearer's  ruth: 

XLV. 

Warm  tears  throng  fast!  the  tale  may  not  be  said — 
Know  then,  that  when  this  grief  had  been  subdued, 
I  was  not  left,  like  others,  cold  and  dead ; 
The  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 
Sustained  his  child:  the  tempest-shaken  wood, 
The  waves,  the  fountains,  and  the  hush  of  night — 
These  were  his  voice,  and  well  I  understood 
His  smile  divine,  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright 
With  silent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  breathless  with  delight. 

XLYI. 

In  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  rivers. 
When  tlie  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 
Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell ;  my  pale  lip  quivers 
When  thought  revisits  them: — know  thou  alone. 
That  after  many  wondrous  years  were  flown, 
I  was  awakened  by  a  shriek  of  woe; 
And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  thrown, 
Jiy  viewless  hands,  and  a  bright  Star  did  glow 
Before  my  steps — the  Snake  then  met  his  mortal  foe. 
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Thou  feareat  not  then  the  Serpent  on  thy  heart  T 
Fear  it  I  she  said,  vith  brief  and  p&ssionate  cry. 
And  spake  no  more:  that  silence  made  me  start — 
I  looked,  and  we  were  sailing  pleasantly, 
Swift  as  a  cloud  between  the  sea  and  sky. 
Beneath  the  rising  moon  seen  far  away; 
Mountains  of  ice,  like  sapphire,  piled  on  high 
Hemming  the  horizon  round,  in  silence  lay 

On  the  still  waters — these  we  did  approach  alway. 
xLvin. 
And  swift  and  swifter  grew  the  vessel's  motion, 
So  that  a  dizzy  trance  fell  on  my  brain — 
"Wild  music  woke  me:  we  had  past  the  ocean 
i       Which  girds  the  pole.  Nature's  remotest  reign — 
And  we  glode  fast  o'er  a  pellucid  plain 
Of  waters,  azure  with  the  noon-tide  day. 
^therial  monniaina  shone  around — a  Fane 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 

On  the  blue  sunny  deep,  resplendent  far  away. 
XLIX. 
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,     LI. 

Winding  among  the  lawny  islands  fair, 
Whose  blosmy  forests  starred  the  shadowy  deep, 
The  wingless  boat  paused  where  an  ivory  stair 
Its  fretwork  in  the  crystal  sea  did  steep. 
Encircling  that  vast  Fane's  aerial  heap: 
We  disembarked,  and  thro'  a  portal  wide 
We  past — whose  roof  of  moonstone  carved,  did  keep 
A  gUmmering  o'er  the  forms  on  every  side, 
Sculptures  like  life  and  thought;  immovable,  deep-eyed, 

LU. 

We  came  to  a  vast  hall,  whose  glorious  roof 
Was  diamond,  which  had  drank  the  lightning's  sheen 
In  darkness,  and  now  poured  it  thro'  the  woof 
Of  spell-inwoven  clouds  hung  there  to  screen 
Its  blinding  splendour — ^thro'  such  veil  was  seen 
That  work  of  subtlest  power,  divine  and  rare; 
Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapes  between, 
And  homfed  moons,  and  meteors  strange  and  fair. 
On  night-black  columns  poised — one  hollow  hemisphere ! 

LIII. 

Ten  thousand  columns  in  that  quivering  light 
I^istinct — between  whose  shafts  wound  far  away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles — more  bright 
^Vith  their  own  radiance  than  the  Heaven  of  Day ; 
And  on  the  jasper  walls  around,  there  lay 
l^aintings,  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought. 
Which  did  the  Spirit's  history  display; 
A  tale  of  passionate  change,  divinely  taught, 
^hich,  in  their  winged  dance,  unconscious  Genii  wrought. 

uv. 
Beneath,  there  sate  on  many  a  sapphire  throne. 
The  Great,  who  had  departed  from  mankind, 
A  mighty  Senate; — some,  whose  white  hair  shone 
Like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beautiful,  and  blind. 
^^me,  female  forms,  whose  gestures  beamed  with  mind; 
And  ardent  youths,  and  children  bright  and  fair; 
And  some  had  lyres  whose  strings  were  intertwined 
With  pale  and  clinging  flames,  which  ever  there 
W  aked  faint  yet  thrilling  sounds  that  pierced  the  crystal  aiw 
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One  seat  vaa  nc«nt  in  the  midst,  a  throni% 
Seated  on  a  pyiamid  like  Boulptnzed  flame^ 
Distinct  Trith  ciroling  Btepe  wluch  Tested  on 
Tbeir  own  deep  fire — soon  as  the  Woman  oama 
Into  that  hsdl,  she  shrieked  the  Spirilla  name 
And  fell ;  and  vanished  slovly  frcm  the  aighb 
Daikness  arose  from  her  disBolTing  fnune^ 
Which  gathering,  filled  that  dome  of  woron  lie^t^ 
Blottii^;  it's  spherad  stars  with  sapematoTBl  nigfaL 

tVL 

Then  first,  two  glittering  l^hts  were  seen  to  ^ide 
In  cirolea  on  the  amethystine  floor, 
Small  serpent  eyes  traihng  from  side  to  sid^ 
Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore. 
They  roond  each  other  rolled,  (iilajang  more 
And  more — ^then  rose,  commingUi^  into  one^ 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  hanpng  o'er 
A  clond  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was  thrown 
Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  the  otyst&Iline  throne. 
VTU. 
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LIX. 

I  looked^  and  lo!  one  stood  forth  eloquently, 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear  brow 
Which  shadowed  them  was  like  the  morning  sky, 
The  cloudless  Heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their  flow 
Thro'  the  bright  air,  the  soft  winds  as  they  blow 
Wake  the  green  world — ^his  gesture  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow, 
And  where  his  curv&d  lips  half  open  lay, 
Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetuous  way. 

IX 
Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread  hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful:  but  there  was  One 
Who  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow  there. 
And  held  his  hand — far  lovelier — ^she  was  known 
To  be  thus  fair,  by  the  few  lines  alone 
Which  thro'  her  floating  locks  and  gathered  doke, 
Glances  of  soul-dissolving  glory,  shone: — 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — in  him  they  woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongue,  as  thus  he  silence  bioka. 


Canto  ^econD. 


I. 

The  star-light  smile  of  children,  the  sweet  looks 
Of  women,  the  fair  breast  from  which  I  fed. 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposing  brooks. 
And  the  green  light  which  shifting  overhead. 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  shed. 
The  shells  on  the  sea-sand,  and  the  wild  flowers. 
The  lamp-light  thro*  the  rafters  cheerly  spread. 
And  on  the  twining  flax — in  life's  young  hours 
These  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spirit's  folded  powers. 
VOL  L  F 
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Iq  Argolis,  beside  the  echoing  sea,  ' 

Such  impulses  within  my  mortal  frama 
Arose,  and  they  were  dear  to  memory, 
Like  tokens  of  the  dead: — but  others  came 
tSooD,  in  another  shape:  the  'wondrous  fame 
Of  the  past  world,  the  vital  words  and  deeds 
Of  minds  whom  neither  time  nor  change  can  tame. 
Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evii  creeds 
Start  forth,  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream  of  poiaoa  feeds, 

IIL 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  various  story 
Of  human  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tears. 
Feeble  historians  of  its  shame  and  glory. 
False  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and  fears. 
Victims  who  worshipped  ruin, — chroniclers 
Of  daily  scorn,  and  slaves  who  loathed  their  state 
Yet  flattering  power  had  given  its  ministers 
A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave : — 'twas  fat«. 
That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  should  seek  its  mata 
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This  vital  world,  this  home  of  happy  spirits, 
Was  as  a  dungeon  to  my  blasted  kind. 
All  that  despair  from  murdered  hope  inherits 
They  sought,  and  in  their  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chains  did  find. 
And  stronger  tyrants: — a  dark  gulph  before, 
The  realm  of  a  stem  Ruler,  yawned;  behind. 
Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 

On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch  from  shore, 

vn. 
Out  of  that  Ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt  and  Woe 
Framed  a  dark  dwelling  for  their  homeless  thought. 
And,  starting  at  the  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand,  had  brought 
The  worship  thence  which  they  each  other  taught. 
Well  might  men  loathe  their  life,  well  might  they  turn 
Even  to  the  ills  again  from  which  they  sought 
Such  refuge  after  death ! — well  might  they  learn 

To  gaze  on  this  fair  world  with  hopeless  unconcern! 

VIII. 

For  they  all  pined  in  bondage:  body  and  soul, 
Tyrant  and  slave,  victim  and  torturer,  bent 
Before  one  Power,  to  which  supreme  controul 
Over  their  will  by  their  own  weakness  lent. 
Made  all  its  many  names  omnipotent; 
All  symbols  of  things  evil,  all  divine; 
And  hymns  of  blood  or  mockery,  which  rent 
The  air  from  all  its  fanes,  did  intertwine 
Imposture's  impious  toils  round  each  discordant  shrine. 

IX. 

I  heard  as  all  have  heard,  life's  various  story. 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale ; 
l^ut,  from  the  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown  hoary 
In  shame  and  scorn,  from  groans  of  crowds  made  pale 
%  famine,  from  a  mother's  desolate  wail 
^  er  her  polluted  child,  from  innocent  blood 
-loured  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and  pale 
^  With  the  heart's  warfare;  did  I  gather  food 
^^  feed  my  many  thoughts:  a  tameless  multitude! 
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I  wandered  thro'  the  wrecks  of  days  departed 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore,  when  even 
O'er  the  still  sea  and  jaggM  islete  darted 
The  light  of  moonrise ;  in  the  northern  Heaven, 
Among  the  clouds  near  the  horizon  driven, 
The  mountains  lay  beneath  one  planet  pale; 
Around  me,  broken  tombs  and  columns  riven 
Looked  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrowing  gale 
Waked  in  those  ruins  grey  its.  everlasting  wail  I 
XI. 

I  knew  not  who  had  framed  these  wonders  then, 
Not,  had  I  heard  the  atory  of  their  deeds; 
But  dwellings  of  a  race  of  mightier  men. 
And  monuments  of  less  ungentle  creeds 
Tell  their  own  tale  to  him  who  wisely  heeda 
The  language  which  they  speak;  and  now,  to  me 
The  moonlight  making  pale  the  blooming  weeds. 
The  bright  stars  sbiniitg  in  the  breathless  sea, 
Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery. 
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XTV. 

It  must  be  so — I  will  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  and  like  a  sulphurous  hill, 
Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  has  shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst  and  fill 
The  world  with  cleansing  fire:  it  must,  it  will — 
It  may  not  be  restrained! — and  who  shall  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  stedfast  still. 
But  Laon?  on  high  Freedom's  desart  land 
A  tower  whose  marble  walls  the  leagu&d  storms  withstand  I 

XV. 

One  summer  night,  in  commune  with  the  hope 
Thus  deeply  fed,  amid  those  ruins  grey 
I  watched,  beneath  the  dark  sky's  starry  cope; 
And  ever  from  that  hour  upon  me  lay 
The  burthen  of  this  hope,  and  night  or  day, 
In  vision  or  in  dream,  clove  to  my  breast: 
Among  mankind,  or  when  gone  far  away 
To  the  lone  shores  and  mouutains,  'twas  a  guest 
Which  followed  where  I  fled,  and  watched  when  I  did  rest. 

XVI. 

These  hopes  found  words  thro*  which  my  spirit  sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  sympathy, 
As  might  create  some  response  to  the  thought 
Which  ruled  me  now — and  as  the  vapours  lie 
Bright  in  the  out-spread  morning's  radiancy, 
So  were  these  thoughts  invested  with  the  light 
Of  language :  and  all  bosoms  made  reply 
On  which  its  lustre  streamed,  whene'er  it  might 
Thro'  darkness  wide  and  deep  those  tranced  spirits  smite. 

XVII. 

Yes,  many  an  eye  with  dizzy  tears  was  dim. 
And  oft  I  thought  to  clasp  my  own  heart's  brother. 
When  I  could  feel  the  listener's  senses  swim. 
And  hear  his  breath  its  own  swift  gaspings  smother 
Even  as  my  words  evoked  them — and  another. 
And  yet  another,  I  did  fondly  deem, 
Felt  that  we  all  were  sons  of  one  great  mother; 
And  the  cold  truth  such  sad  reverse  did  seem, 
As  to  awake  in  grief  from  some  delightful  dream. 
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xvm. 
Yes,  oft  beside  the  ruined  labyrinth 
Which  skirts  the  hoary  caves  of  the  green  deep, 
Did  Laon  and  his  friend  on  one  grey  plinth, 
Bound  whose  worn  base  the  wild  waves  hiss  and  leap, 
Eesting  at  eve,  a  lofty  converse  keep: 
And  that  this  friend  was  false,  may  now  be  said 
Calmly — that  he  like  other  men  could  weep 
Tears  which  are  lies,  and  could  betray  and  spread 
Snares  for  that  guileless  heart  which  for  his  own  had  bled. 

XDC 

Then,  had  no  great  aim  recompensed  my  sorrow, 
I  must  have  sought  dark  respite  from  its  stress 
In  dreamless  rest,  in  sleep  that  sees  no  morrow- 
Tor  to  tread  life's  dismaying  wilderness 
Without  one  smile  to  cheer,  one  voice  to  bless. 
Amid  the  snares  and  scoffs  of  human  kind. 
Is  hard — but  I  betrayed  it  not,  nor  less 
With  love  that  scorned  return,  sought  to  unbind 
The  interwoven  clouds  which  make  its  wisdom  blind. 

XX. 

With  deathless  minds  which  leave  where  they  have  past 
A  path  of  light,  my  soul  communion  knew; 
Till  from  that  glorious  intercourse,  at  last. 
As  from  a  mine  of  magic  store,  I  drew 
Words  which  were  weapons; — round  my  heart  there  grew 
The  adamantine  armour  of  their  power, 
And  from  my  fancy  wings  of  golden  hue 
Sprang  forth — yet  not  alone  from  wisdom's  tower, 
A  minister  of  truth,  these  plumes  young  Laon  bore. 

XXI. 

I  had  a  little  sister,  whose  fair  eyes 
Were  loadstars  of  delight,  wliicli  drew  me  home 
When  I  might  wander  forth;  nor  did  I  prize 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's  mighty  dome 
Beyond  this  child:  so  when  sad  hours  were  come. 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me. 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 
Heartless  and  false,  I  turned  from  all,  to  be, 
Cythna,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to  thee. 
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xxn. 
What  wert  thou  then?  A  child  most  infantine. 
Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 
In  all  but  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  divine; 
Even  then,  methought,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 
A  patient  warfare  thy  young  heart  did  wage, 
When  those  soft  eyes  of  scarcely  conscious  thought. 
Some  tale,  or  thine  own  fancies  would  engage 
To  overflow  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught  , 

>Vidi  passion,  o'er  their  depths  its  fleeting  light  had  wrought, 

XXIIL 

She  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of  brightness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely  drew 
One  impulse  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew. 
Which  wanders  thro*  the  waste  air's  pathless  blue, 
To  nourish  some  far  desart :  she  did  seem 
•^^de  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew, 
\rr  ^  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
'Vliich  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave  of  life's  dark 
stream. 

XXIV. 

^^  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 

^^J^cond  self,  fur  dearer  and  more  fair; 

I'jJ^ich  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy, 
^y^    those  steep  paths  wliich  languor  and  despair 
P     Ixuman  things,  had  made  so  dark  and  bare, 
?I^^     which  I  trod  alone — nor,  till  bereft 
,/    friends,  and  overcome  by  lonely  care 
,.-'^^^^  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was  left, 
^^Sla  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart  was  cleft. 


Q  XXV. 

,p^^^^  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I  had 

J?  ^  love  in  human  life,  this  sister  sweet, 

>f^i^  child  of  twelve  years  old — so  she  was  made 

>,,5^     sole  associate,  and  her  willing  feet 

^    ^^udered  with  mine  where  earth  and  ocean  meet, 

J:^i?'ond  the  aiirial  mountains  whose  vast  cells 

i,^^^  unreposing  billows  ever  beat, 
,.,p^W  forests  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  dells, 

"^t*e  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the  emeraVd  v?^"^^. 
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And  wann  and  l%bt  I  felt  her  clasping  hand 
When  twined  in  mine:  she  followed  where  I  went, 
Thro'  the  lone  paths  of  our  immortal  land. 
It  had  no  waste,  but  some  memorial  lent 
Which  strung  me  to  my  toil — some  monamenfc 
Vital  with  mind :  then,  Cythna  by  my  side, 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  spent, 
Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide. 

Too  earnest  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  denied. 
XXVIL 
And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her — thus 
For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were  ne'er 
Parted,  hut  when  brief  sleep  divided  us: 
And  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  lair 
For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arms  she  slept. 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers  there. 
While,  as  the  shifting  visions  o'er  her  swept. 

Amid  bir  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smiled  and  wept 
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XXX, 

For,  before  Cythna  loved  it,  had  my  song 
Peopled  with  thoughts  the  boundless  universe, 
A  mighty  congregation,  which  were  strong 
Where'er  they  trod  the  darkness  to  disperse 
The  cloud  of  that  unutterable  curse 
Which  clings  upon  mankind: — all  things  became 
Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verse, 
Earthy  sea  and  sky,  the  planets,  life  and  fame 
And  fate,  or  whatever  else  binds  the  world's  wondrous  frame. 

XXXI. 

And  this  beloved  child  thus  felt  the  sway 
Of  my  conceptions,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
The  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  away: 
Her's  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet  endowed 
With  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flowed 
In  poesy ;  and  her  still  and  earnest  face. 
Pallid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glowed 
Within,  was  turned  on  mine  with  speechless  grace, 
"Watching  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart  had  learned  to  trace. 

xxxn. 
In  me,  communion  with  this  purest  being 
Kindled  intenser  zeal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  her*s  mine  own  mind  seeing, 
I^ft  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries : 
How  without  fear  of  evil  or  disguise 
Was  Cythna! — what  a  spirit  strong  and  mild, 
Which  death,  or  pain  or  peril  could  despise, 
Yet  melt  in  tenderness !  what  genius  wild 
Yet  mighty,  was  inclosed  within  one  simple  child  ! 

XXXIII. 

New  lore  was  this — old  age  with  its  grey  hair, 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things, 
-And  icy  sneers,  is  nought :  it  cannot  dare 
To  burst  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings, 
So  is  it  cold  and  cruel,  and  is  made 
The  careless  slave  of  that  dark  power  which  brings 
Jvil,  like  bliglit  on  man,  who  still  betrayed. 
Laughs  o'er  the  grave  in  which  his  living  hopes  are  laid. 
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XXXIT. 

Nor  are  the  strong  and  cLe  severe  to  keep 
The  empire  of  the  world:  thus  Cythna  taught 
Even  in  the  visions  of  her  eloquent  sleep, 
Unconscious  of  the  power  thro'  which  she  wriraght 
The  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought, 
As  from  the  tranquil  strength  which  cradled  lay 
In  her  smile-peopled  rest,  my  spirit  soaght 
Why  the  deceiver  and  the  slave  has  away 
O'er  heralds  so  divine  of  truth's  arising  day. 

XXXV. 

Within  that  fairest  form,  the  female  mind 
Untainted  by  tlie  poison  clouds  which  rest 
( )u  the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did  find : 
IJut  else,  from  the  wide  earth's  maternal  breast, 
Victorious  Evil,  which  had  dispoasest 
All  native  power,  had  those  fair  children  torn. 
And  made  them  slaves  to  soothe  his  vile  UDiest, 
And  minister  to  lust  its  joys  forlorn. 
Till  they  had  learned  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  scoro. 
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xxxvin. 
She  replied  earnestly: — "It  shall  be  mine, 
This  task,  mine,  Laon! — thou  hast  much  to  gain; 
Nor  wilt  thou  at  poor  Cythna's  pride  repine, 
If  she  should  lead  a  happy  female  train 
To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain, 
When  myriads  at  thy  call  shall  throng  around 
The  Golden  City/'— Then  the  child  did  strain 
My  arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 
Her  own  about  my  neck,  till  some  reply  she  found. 

XXXIX. 

I  smiled,  and  spake  not — "wherefore  dost  thou  smile 
At  what  I  say?  Laon,  I  am  not  weak. 
And  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale  the  while. 
With  thee,  if  thou  desirest,  will  I  seek 
Through  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak 
liuin  upon  the  tyrants.    I  had  thought 
It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 
To  scorn  and  shame,  and  tliis  belovM  spot 
And  thee,  0  dearest  friend,  to  leave  and  murmur  not. 

XL. 

"Whence  came  I  what  I  am?  thou,  Laon,  knowest 
How  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted  be; 
Methinks,  it  is  a  power  which  thou  bestowest, 
Through  which  I  seek,  by  most  resembling  thee, 
So  to  become  most  good,  and  great  and  free. 
Yet  far  beyond  this  Ocean's  utmost  roar 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to  me. 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel  such  lore 
As  I  have  learnt  from  them,  like  me  would  fear  no  more. 

XI  J. 

"Think'st  thou  that  I  shall  speak  unskilfully, 
^^d  none  will  heed  me?     I  remember  now, 
^O'^  once,  a  slave  in  tortures  doomed  to  die, 
^»a3  saved,  because  in  accents  sweet  and  low 
^®     sung  a  song  his  Judge  loved  long  ago, 
^;*      le  was  led  to  death. — All  shall  relent 
jV  ^^o  hear  me — tears  as  mine  have  flowed,  shall  flow, 
^^^jts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  with  such  intent 
'^^^^ iiovates  the  world;  a  will  omnipotent! 
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"Yea,  I  will  tread  Pride's  golden  palftcea, 
Thro'  Penury's  roofless  huts  and  squalid  cells 
Will  I  descend,  where'er  in  abjectoess 
Woman  witli  some  vile  slave  her  tyrant  dvells, 
There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet  spells 
Will  disinchaut  the  captives,  and  will  ponp 
I'or  the  despairing,  from  the  crystal  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighty  lore, 

And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope  arise  once  more 
XLUI. 
"Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave T 
Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  boundless  air 
To  the  corruption  of  a  clogfed  grave  1 
Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemned  to  bear 
Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 
To  trample  their  oppressors?  in  their  home 
Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  curse  would  wear 
The  shape  of  woman — hoary  Crime  would  come 

Behind,  and  Fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome. 
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XLVL 

"Then,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless  mountain, 
WUch  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 
Involve  in  fire,  which  not  the  loosened  fountain 
Of  broadest  floods  might  quench,  shall  all  the  kinds 
Of  evil,  catch  from  our  uniting  minds 
The  spark  which  must  consume  them ; — Cythna  then 
Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 
Her  childhood  now,  and  thro'  the  paths  of  men 

VTill  pass,  as  the  charmed  bird  that  haunts  the  serpent's  den. 

XLvn. 
"We  parti — 0  Laon,  I  must  dare  nor  tremble 
To  meet  those  looks  no  more ! — Oh,  heavy  stroke. 
Sweet  brother  of  my  soul !  can  I  dissemble 
The  agony  of  this  thought  ? " — As  thus  she  spoke 
The  gathered  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beating  breast. 
I  remained  still  for  tears — sudden  she  woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  prest 

My  bosom,  her  whole  frame  impetuously  possest. 

XLVin. 
"We  part  to  meet  again — but  yon  blue  waste, 
Yon  desart  wide  and  deep  holds  no  recess, 
W^ithin  whose  happy  silence,  thus  embraced 
W^e  might  survive  all  ills  in  one  caress : 
Nor  doth  the  grave — I  fear  'tis  passionless — 
^or  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven : — we  meet  again 
W'itMn  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Our  memory,  and  whose  hopes  its  light  retain 

When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden  in  the  plain." 

XLIX. 

I  could  not  speak,  tho*  she  had  ceased,  for  now 
■^he  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep. 
Seemed  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow; 
So  \ee  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 
^^ent  homeward — neither  did  we  speak  nor  weep, 
%t  pale,  were  calm  with  passion — thus  subdued 
like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains  creep. 
We  moved  towards  our  home;  where,  in  this  mood, 
^h  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  solitude. 


LAOS  ANC   CITHKA. 


Canto  ClJfrD. 


AVhat  thoughts  had  sway  over  my  sister's  slumber 
Tliat  night,  1  know  not;  but  my  own  did  seem 
At  if  they  did  ten  thousand  years  outnumber 
Of  waking  life,  the  visioDs  of  a  dream. 
Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulph  the  troubled  stream 
Of  mind;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and  vast, 
"Whose  limits  yet  were  never  memory's  cheme; 
And  I  lay  struggling  as  its  whirlwinds  past. 
Sometimes  for  rapture  sick,  sometimes  for  pain  t^hast 
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IV. 

Mom  fled,  noon  came,  evening,  then  nigbt  descended. 
And  we  prolonged  calm  talk  beneath  the  sphere 
Of  the  calm  moon — when,  suddenly  was  blended 
With  our  repose  a  nameless  sense  of  fear ; 
And  from  the  cave  behind  I  seemed  to  hear 
Sounds  gathering  upwards! — accents  incomplete, 
And  stifled  shrieks, — and  now,  more  near  and  near, 
A  tumult  and  a  rush  of  thronging  feet 
Tue  cavern's  secret  depths  beneath  the  earth  did  beat. 

V. 

The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away,  away ! 
Thro'  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  sped. 
And  Cythna  in  my  sheltering  bosom  lay. 
And  the  winds  bore  me — tliro*  the  darkness  spread 
Around,  the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
Legions  of  foul  and  ghastly  shapes,  which  hung 
Upon  my  flight;  and  ever  as  we  fled. 
They  plucked  at  Cythna — soon  to  me  then  clung 
A  sense  of  actual  things  those  monstrous  dreams  among. 

VL 

And  I  lay  struggh'ng  in  the  impotence 
Of  sleep,  while  outward  life  had  burst  its  bound. 
Tho*,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tortured  sense 
To  its  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the  sound 
TVTiich  in  the  light  of  morn  was  poured  around 
Our  dwelling — breathless,  pale,  and  unaware 
I  rose,  and  all  the  cottage  crowded  found 
With  armed  men,  whose  glittering  swords  were  bare, 
And  whose  degraded  limbs  the  tyrant's  garb  did  wear. 

vn. 
And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gathered  brow 
I  could  demand  the  cause — a  feeble  shriek — 
It  was  a  feeble  shriek,  faint,  far  and  low, 
Arrested  me — my  mien  grew  calm  and  meek. 
And  grasping  a  small  knife,  I  went  to  seek 
That  voice  among  the  crowd — 'twas  Cythna's  cry! 
Beneath  most  calm  resolve  did  agony  wreak 
Its  whirlwind  rage: — so  I  past  quietly 
Till  I  beheld,  where  bound,  that  dearest  child  did  lie. 


LAON  JUn>  CTTHITA, 


I  started  to  behold  her,  for  delight 
Aad  exultation,  and  a  joyance  free, 
Solemn,  serene,  and  lofty,  filled  the  light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  looked  on  me: 
So  that  I  feared  some  brainless  ecstasy, 
Wrought  from  that  bitter  woe,  had  wildered  her — 
"  Farewell !  farewell ! "  .she  said,  as  I  drew  nigh. 
"At  first  my  peace  was  marred  by  this  Strang  stir, 
Xow  I  am  calm  as  truth — ita  chosen  minister. 


"  Look  not  so,  Laon — say  farewell  in  hope. 
These  bloody  men  are  but  the  slaves  who  bear 
Their  mistress  to  her  task — ^it  was  my  scope 
The  slavery  where  they  drag  me  now,  to  share. 
And  among  captives  willing  chains  to  wear 
Awhile — the  rest  thou  knowest — return,  dear  friend! 
Let  our  first  triumph  trample  the  despair 
Which  would  ensnaie  us  now,  for  in  the  end. 
In  victory  or  in  death  our  hopes  and  fears  must  blend." 
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XIL 

Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood^ 
Whose  capital  seemed  sculptured  in  the  sky^ 
Which  to  the  wanderers  o'er  the  solitude 
Of  distant  seas,  from  ages  long  gone  by, 
Had  made  a  landmark;  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast. 
Has  power — and  when  the  shades  of  evening  lie 
On  Earth  and  Ocean,  its  carved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  day-light  far  thro'  the  aerial  waste. 

xnL 
They  bore  me  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill 
Beneath  that  column,  and  unbound  me  there: 
And  one  did  strip  me  stark;  and  one  did  fill 
A  vessel  from  the  putrid  pool ;  one  bare 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  with  friendless  care 
Guided  my  steps  the  cavern-paths  along, 
Then  up  a  steep  and  dark  and  narrow  stair 
We  wound,  until  the  torch's  fiery  tongue 
Amid  the  gushing  day  beamless  and  pallid  hung. 

XIV. 

They  raised  me  to  the  platform  of  the  pile. 
That  column's  dizzy  height: — the  grate  of  brass 
Thro'  which  they  thrust  me,  open  stood  the  while, 
As  to  its  ponderous  and  suspended  mass. 

With  chains  which  eat  into  the  flesh,  alas ! 

With  brazen  links,  my  naked  limbs  they  bound: 

The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repass. 

With  horrid  clangour  fell,  and  the  far  sound 
^f  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom  were  drowned. 

XV. 

The  noon  was  calm  and  bright : — around  that  column 
The  overhanging  sky  and  circling  sea 
Spread  forth  in  silentness  profound  and  solemn 
The  darkness  of  brief  frenzy  cast  on  me. 
So  that  I  knew  not  my  own  misery: 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  day 
Like  clouds  reposed  afar;  and  I  could  see 
The  town  among  the  woods  below  that  lay, 
A.ii(l  the  dark  rocks  wliich  bound  the  bright  and  glassy  bay. 

VOL.  I.  Q, 


LAO:f  AKD  CTTHKA, 


It  was  SO  calm,  that  scarce  the  feathery  weed 
Sown  by  some  eagle  on  the  topmost  stone 
Swayed  in  the  air: — so  bright,  that  noon  did  breed 
No  shadow  in  tlie  sky  beside  mine  own — 
Mine,  and  tlie  sliadow  of  my  chain  alone. 
Below  the  smoke  of  roofs  involved  in  flame 
Heated  hke  night,  all  else  was  clearly  shewn 
In  that  broad  glare,  yet  sonnd  to  me  none  came. 

But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  within  my  frame. 
XVII. 
The  peace  of  madness  fled,  and  ah,  too  soon! 
A  ship  was  lying  on  the  sunny  main. 
Its  sails  were  flagging  in  the  breathless  noon- 
Its  shadow  lay  beyond — that  sight  again 
Waked,  with  its  presence,  in  my  tranced  brain 
llie  stings  of  a  known  sorrow,  keen  and  cold : 
1  knew  that  ship  bore  Cythna  o'er  the  plain 
Of  waters,  to  her  blighting  slavery  sold. 

And  watched  it  with  such  thoughts  as  must  remain  uutol 
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XX. 

To  breathe,  to  be,  to  hope,  or  to  despair 
And  die,  I  questioned  not;  nor,  though  the  Sun 
Its  shafts  of  agony  kindling  thro'  tlie  air 
Moved  over  me,  nor  though  in  evening  dun. 
Or  when  the  stars  their  visible  courses  run, 
Or  morning,  the  wide  universe  was  spread 
In  dreary  calmness  round  me,  did  I  shun 
Its  presence,  nor  seek  refuge  with  the  dead 
From  one  faint  hope  whose  flower  a  dropping  poison  shed, 

XXI. 

Two  days  thus  past— I  neither  raved  nor  died — 
Thirst  raged  within  me,  like  a  scorpion's  nest 
Built  in  mine  entrails:  I  had  spurned  aside 
The  water-vessel,  while  despair  possest 
My  thoughts,  and  now  no  drop  remained!  the  uprest 
Of  the  third  sun  brought  himger — but  the  crust 
Which  had  been  left,  was  to  my  craving  breast 
Fuel,  not  food.    I  chewed  the  bitter  dust, 
And  bit  my  bloodless  arm,  and  licked  the  brazen  rust. 

XXII. 

Mv  brain  be<?an  to  fail  when  the  fourth  morn 
Burst  o  er  the  golden  isles — a  fearful  sleep. 
Which  through  the  caverns  dreary  and  forlorn 
Of  the  riven  soul,  sent  its  foul  dreams  to  sweep 
With  whirlwind  swiftness — a  fall  far  and  deep, — 
A  gulph,  a  void,  a  sense  of  senselessness — 
These  things  dwelt  in  me,  even  as  shadows  keep 
Their  watch  in  some  dim  charnel's  loneliness, 
A  shoreless  sea,  a  sky  sunless  and  planetless! 

XXIIL 

The  forms  which  peopled  this  terrific  trance 
1  well  remember — like  a  quire  of  devils, 
Around  me  they  involved  a  giddy  dance; 
Legions  seemed  gathering  from  the  misty  levels 
Of  Ocean,  to  supply  those  ceaseless  revels, 
Poul,  ceaseless  shadows: — thought  could  not  divide 
The  actual  world  from  these  entan^lincj  evils, 
which  so  bemocked  themselves,  that  I  descried 
All  shapes  like  mine  own  self,  hideously  multiplied. 
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xxrv. 
The  seiue  of  day  snd  night,  of  false. and  fante^    - 
Waa  dead  within  me.    Tet  two  visiona  bnnt 
That  darkness — one,  aa  since  that  hour  I  knew. 
Was  not  a  phantom  of  the  realma  accorat, 
Where  then  my  spirit  dwelt — bat  of  the  fint 
I  know  not  yet,  was  it  a  dream  or  na 
But  both,  tho'  not  diatincter,  were  immersed 
la  hues  which,  when  thro'  memory's  waste  they  flow, 
Make  their  divided  atreams  more  bright  and  ispid  now. 

XXT. 

Methonght  that  gate  waa  lifted,  and  the  seven 
Who  brought  me  thither,  fonr  atiff  corpaea  bare. 
And  from  the  frieze  to  the  fonr  winds  of  Heaven 
Hung  them  on  high  by  the  entangled  hair; 
Swarthy  were  three — the  fourth  was  veiy  tuiz 
As  they  retired,  the  golden  moon  npspnuig 
And  eagerly,  out  in  the  giddy  air, 
Leaning  that  I  might  eal^  I  stretched  and  olong 
Over  the  shapeless  depth  in  which  those  corpaea  nang. 
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XXVHL 

And  when  the  blinding  tears  had  fallen,  I  saw 
That  column,  and  those  corpses,  and  the  moon, 
And  felt  the  poisonous  tooth  of  hunger  gnaw 
My  vitals,  I  rejoiced,  as  if  the  boon 
Of  senseless  death  would  be  accorded  soon ; — 
When  from  that  stony  gloom  a  voice  arose, 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnight  pines ;  the  grate  did  then  unclose. 
And  on  that  reverend  form  the  moonlight  did  repose. 

XXIX. 

He  struck  my  chains,  and  gently  spake  and  smiled : 
As  they  were  loosened  by  tliat  Hermit  old. 
Mine  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half  beguiled, 
To  answer  those  kind  looks — ho  did  infold 
His  giant  arms  around  me,  to  uphold 
My  Wretched  frame,  my  scorchM  limbs  he  wound 
Jfl  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  as  cold 
As  dew  to  drooping  leaves; — the  chain,  with  sound 
like  earthquake,  thro'  the  chasm  of  that  steep  stair  did  bound, 

XXX. 

^^s  liftincr  me,  it  fell!— What  next  I  heard, 
♦''ere  billows  leaping  on  the  harbour  bar, 
^°d   the  shrill  sea-wind,  whose  breath  idly  stirred 
^}y  hair; — I  looked  abroad,  and  saw  a  star 
^J^^Uing  beside  a  sail,  and  distant  far 
■^hat  mountain  and  its  column,  the  known  mark 
^^  those  who  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are, 
So  tliat  I  feared  some  Spirit,  fell  and  dark, 
^^  ^ra.nce  had  lain  me  thus  within  a  fiendish  bark. 

XXXI. 

^^^    now  indeed,  over  the  salt  sea  billow 
■J^^^iled:  yet  dared  not  look  upon  the  shape 
^'    liim  who  ruled  the  helm,  altho*  the  pillow 
"^^^    my  light  head  was  hollowed  in  his  lap, 
^^^  my  bare  limbs  his  mantle  did  enwrap, 
^^Urbi^  it  was  a  tieud:  at  last,  he  bent 

^t^  lue  his  aged  face,  as  if  to  snap 
T^^^ose  dreadful  thoudits  the  gentle  grandsire  bent, 
-^^^   to  my  inmost  soul  his  soothing  looks  he  sent 
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XXXII. 

A  soft  and  bealinr;  potion  to  my  lips 
At  intervals  he  raised — now  looked  on  high. 
To  mark  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 
His  zone  in  the  dim  sea — now  cheeringly, 
Tliough  he  said  little,  did  he  apeak  to  me. 
"  It  is  a  friend  beside  thee — take  good  cheer. 
Poor  victim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty!" 
I  joyed  as  those  a  human  tone  to  hear. 

Who  in  cells  deep  and  lone  have  languished  many  a  ye 
XXXIU. 
A  dim  and  feeble  joy,  whose  glimpsefi  oft 
Were  quenched  in  a  relapse  of  wildering  dreams. 
Yet  Etill  methought  we  sailed,  until  aloft 
Tlie  stars  of  night  grew  pallid,  and  the  beams 
Of  mom  descended  on  the  ocean  streams. 
And  still  that  agfed  man,  so  grand  and  mild, 
Tended  me,  even  as  some  sick  mother  seems 
To  hang  in  hope  over  a  dying  child. 

Till  in  the  azure  East  darkness  again  vas  piled. 

XXXIV. 
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I 

I 


Canto  jFourttJ. 


L 

The  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the  bark 
Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of  stone; 
It  was  a  crumbling  heap,  whose  portal  dark 
With  blooming  ivy  trails  was  overgrown; 
Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands  were  strown, 
And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal  flood, 
Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had  thrown 
Within  the  walls  of  that  grey  tower,  which  stood 

A  changeling  of  man's  art,  nursed  amid  Nature's  brood. 

n. 
When  the  old  man  his  boat  had  anchored. 
He  wound  me  in  his  arms  with  tender  care, 
And  very  few,  but  kindly  words  he  said. 
And  bore  me  thro'  the  tower  adown  a  stair, 
Whose  smooth  descent  some  ceaseless  step  to  wear 
For  many  a  year  had  fallen — We  came  at  last 
To  a  small  chamber,  which  with  mosses  rare 
Was  tapestried,  where  me  his  soft  hands  placed 

Upon  a  couch  of  grass  and  •  oak-leaves  interlaced. 

m. 
The  moon  was  darting  through  the  lattices 
Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beams  of  day — 
So  warm,  that  to  admit  the  dewy  breeze, 
The  old  man  opened  them;  the  moonlight  lay 
Upon  a  lake  whose  waters  wove  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home: 
Within  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering  i*ay, 
The  antique  sculptured  roof,  and  many  a  tome 
Whose  lore  had  made  that  sage  all  that  he  had  become,  j' 
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IV, 

The  rock-built  bairier  of  the  sea  was  past, — 
And  I  was  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
A  lonely  lake,  amid  the  forests  vast 
And  snowy  mountains: — did  my  spirit  wake 
From  sleep,  as  many- colon  red  oa  the  snake 
That  girds  eternity?  in  life  and  truth. 
Might  not  my  heart  its  cravings  ever  slake  ? 
Was  Cythna  then  a  dream,  and  all  my  youth, 
And  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  its  joy  and  ruth  ? 

V, 

Thus  madness  came  again, — a  milder  madness. 
Which  darkened  nought  but  time's  unquiet  flow 
With  supernatural  shades  of  clinging  sadness; 
That  gentle  Hcimit,  in  my  helpless  woe. 
By  my  sick  couch  was  busy  to  and  fro. 
Like  a  strong  spirit  ministrant  o{  good : 
When  I  was  healed,  he  led  me  forth  to  shew 
The  wonders  of  his  sylvan  solitude. 
And  we  together  sate  by  that  isle-fretted  flood. 
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VIIL 

That  hoaiy  man  had  spent  bis  livelong  age 
In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  ever-burning  thoughts  on  many  a  page. 
When  they  are  gone  into  the  senseless  damp 
Of  graves; — his  spirit  thus  became  a  lamp 
Of  splendour,  like  to  those  on  which  it  fed: 
Thro'  peopled  haunts,  the  City  and  the  Camp, 
Deep  thirst  for  knowledge  had  his  footsteps  led. 

And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind  he  read. 

DC 
But  custom  maketh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  hearts: — ho  had  beheld  the  woe 
In  which  mankind  was  bound,  but  deemed  that  fate 
Which  made  them  abject,  would  preserve  them  so; 
And  in  such  faith,  some  steadfast  joy  to  know. 
He  sought  this  cell:  but  when  fame  went  abroad. 
That  one  in  Argolis  did  undergo 
Torture  for  liberty,  and  that  the  crowd 

High  truths  from  gifted  lips  had  heard  and  understood; 

X. 

And  that  the  multitude  was  gathering  wide; 
His  spirit  leaped  within  his  ag6d  frame, 
In  lonely  peace  he  could  no  more  abide, 
But  to  the  land  on  which  the  victor's  flame 
Had  fed,  my  native  land,  the  Hermit  came: 
Each  heart  was  there  a  shield,  and  every  tongue 
Was  as  a  sword  of  truth — young  Laon's  name 
Rallied  their  secret  hopes,  tho'  tyrants  sung 
Hymns  of  triumphant  joy  our  scattered  tribes  among. 

XL 

He  came  to  the  lone  column  on  the  rock. 
And  with  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence 
The  hearts  of  those  who  watched  it  did  unlock, 
And  made  them  melt  in  tears  of  penitence. 
They  gave  him  entrance  free  to  bear  me  thence. 
"Since  this,"  the  old  man  said,  "seven  years  are  spent 
While  slowly  truth  on  thy  benighted  sense 
Has  crept;  the  hope  which  wildered  it  has  lent 
Meanwhile^  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime  intent. 
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"Ye3,  from  the  records  of  my  youthful  state. 
And  from  the  lore  of  bards  and  Si^ea  old. 
From  whatsoe'er  my  wakened  thoughta  create 
Out  of  the  hopes  of  thine  aspirings  bold, 
Have  I  collected  language  to  unfold 
Truth  to  my  countrymen;  from  shore  to  shore 
Doctrines  of  human  power  ray  words  have  told. 
They  have  been  heard,  and  men  aspire  to  more 

Than  they  have  ever  gained  or  ever  lost  of  yore, 
xm. 
"Tn  secret  chambers  parents  read,  and  weep. 
My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer  blind ; 
And  young  men  gather  when  their  tyrants  sleep, 
And  vows  of  faith  each  to  tlie  other  bind; 
And  marriageable  maidens,  who  have  pined 
With  love,  till  life  seemed  melting  thro'  their  look, 
A  warmer  zeal,  a  nobler  hope  now  find; 
And  every  bosom  thus  is  rapt  and  shook, 

Like  autumn's  myriad  leaves  in  one  swoln  mountoia  broo 
XIV. 
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XVI. 

"For  I  have  been  thy  passive  instrument"; — 
(is  thus  the  old  man  spake,  his  countenance 
Gleamed  on  me  like  a  spirit's) — "thou  hast  lent 
To  me,  to  all,  the  power  to  advance 
Towards  this  unforeseen  deliverance 
From  our  ancestral  chains — aye,  thou  didst  rear 
That  lamp  of  hope  on  high,  which  time  nor  chance^ 
^or  change  may  not  extinguish,  and  my  share 
Of  good,  was  o'er  the  world  its  gathered  beams  to  bear. 

xvn. 
"But  I,  alas!  am  both  unknown  and  old, 
icici  though  the  woof  of  wisdom  I  know  well 
"^^    dye  in  hues  of  language,  I  am  cold 
^^    seeming,  and  the  hopes  which  inly  dwell, 
^^y  manners  note  that  I  did  long  repel; 
^^^t  Laon's  name  to  the  tumultuous  throng 
*^^Te  like  the  star  whose  beams  the  waves  compel 
iti<j  tempests,  and  his  soul-subduing  tongue 
"Cre    as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of  wrong. 

XVIII. 

,I^erchance  blood  need  not  flow,  if  thou  at  lenc^th 
^  ouldst  rise,  perchance  the  very  slaves  would  spare 
j-l^eir  brethren  and  themselves;  "reat  is  the  strength 
^^    words — for  lately  did  a  maiden  fair, 
,^to  from  her  childhood  has  been  taught  to  bear 
^le  tyrant's  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and  make 
H^cir  sex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom  hear, 
-^^xid  with  these  quiet  words — 'for  thine  own  sake 
^  P'^ithee  spare  me ; ' — did  with  ruth  so  take 

xix. 
All  hearts,  that  even  the  torturer  who  had  bound 
tier  meek  calm  frame,  ere  it  was  yet  impaled, 
Loosened  her  weeping  then;  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  liand  to  harm  lier — unassailed 
Therefore  she  walks  tliro'  the  great  City,  veiled 
^^  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence, 
^^''Jinst  scorn,  and  death  and  pain  thus  trebly  mailed, 
^^^d  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence, 
T^6  Serpent  and  the  Dove,  Wisdom  and  Innocence. 
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XX. 

"The  wild-eyed  women  throng  around  her  path: 
From  their  luxurious  dungeons,  from  the  dust 
Of  meaner  thralls,  from  the  oppressor's  wrath. 
Or  the  caresses  of  his  sated  lust 
They  congregate: — in  her  they  put  their  trust; 
The  tyrants  send  their  arniM  slaves  to  quell 
Her  power; — they,  even  like  a  thunder  gust 
Caught  by  some  forest,  bend  beneath  the  "spell 
Of  that  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their  chiefs  rebeL 

XXI. 

"Thus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice  teach 
To  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long; 
Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 
For  those  fair  hands  now  free,  while  arm^d  wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  tho'  it  be  strong; 
Thousands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  virgins  bright, 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng  1 
Lovers  renew  the  vows  which  they  did  plight 
In  early  faith,  and  hearts  long  parted  now  unite, 

XXII. 

"And  homeless  orphans  iind  a  home  near  her, 
And  those  poor  victims  of  the  proud,  no  less. 
Fair  wrecks,  on  whom  the  smiling  world  with  stir, 
Thrusts  the  redemption  of  its  wickedness: — 
In  squalid  huts,  and  in  its  palaces 
Sits  Lust  alone,  while  o'er  the  land  is  borne 
Her  voice,  whose  awful  sweetness  doth  repress 
All  evil,  and  her  foes  relenting  turn, 
And  cast  the  vote  of  love  in  hope's  abandoned  urn. 

XXIII. 

"So  in  the  populous  City,  a  young  maiden 
Has  baffled  Havock  of  the  prey  which  he 
Marks  as  his  own,  whene'er  with  chains  o'erladen 
Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  tyranny, 
False  arbiter  between  the  bound  and  free; 
And  o'er  the  land,  in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultuously, 
And  throng  in  arms;  but  tyranny  disowns 
Their  claim,  and  gathers  strength  around  its  trembling  thrones. 
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^ood  soon,  altho'  unwillingly  to  shed, 
^lie  free  cannot  forbear — ^the  Queen  of  Slaves, 
-I^lie  hood-winked  Angel  of  the  blind  and  dead, 
Cxistom,  with  iron  mace  points  to  the  graves 
^Vhere  her  own  standard  desolatelj  waves 
Oyer  the  dust  of  Prophets  and  of  Kings. 
^d^any  yet  stand  in  her  array — ^'she  paves 
Iler  path  with  human  hearts/  and  o'er  it  flings 
^Q  wildering  gloom  of  her  immeasurable  wings. 

XXV. 

**  There  is  a  plain  beneath  the  City's  wall, 
£ounded  by  misty  mountains,  wide  and  vast^ 
Afillions  there  lift  at  Freedom's  thrilling  call 
Ten  thousand  standards  wide,  they  load  the  blast 
^Which  bears  one  sound  of  many  voices  past^ 
.And  startles  on  his  throne  their  sceptered  foe: 
He  sits  amid  his  idle  pomp  aghast, 
And  that  his  power  hath  past  away,  doth  know — 
i^hy  pause  the  victor  swords  to  seal  his  overthrow? 

XXVI. 

**The  tyrant's  guards  resistance  yet  maintain: 
Fearless,  and  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasts  of  blood. 
They  stand  a  speck  amid  the  peopled  plain; 
Carnage  and  ruin  have  been  made  their  food 
From  infancy — ^ill  has  become  their  good, 
And  for  its  hateful  sake  their  will  has  wove 
The  chains  which  eat  their  hearts — the  multitude 
Surrounding  them,  with  words  of  human  love, 

-^ek  from  their  own  decay  their  stubborn  minds  to  move. 

xxvn. 
"Over  the  land  is  felt  a  sudden  pause, 
As  night  and  day,  those  ruthless  bands  around. 
The  watch  of  love  is  kept: — a  trance  which  awes 
The  thoughts  of  men  with  hope — as  when  the  soimd 
Of  whirlwind,  whose  fierce  blasts  the  waves  and  clouds  con- 
found. 
Dies  suddenly,  tlie  mariner  in  fear 
Feels  silence  sink  upon  his  lieart — thus  bound. 
The  conquerors  pause,  and  oh  1  may  freemen  ne'er 

Clasp  the  leleDtless  knees  of  Dread  the  muTdetetV 
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XXVIII, 

"  If  blood  be  shed,  'tis  but  a  change  and  choice 
Of  bonds, — fiom  slavery  to  cowardice 
A  wretched  fall! — uplift  thy  charmed  voice, 
Pour  on  those  evil  men  the  love  that  lies 
Hovering  within  those  spirit-soothing  eyes — 
Arise,  my  friend,  farewell ! " — As  thus  he  spnke, 
From  the  green  (taith  lightly  I  did  arise. 
As  one  out  of  dim  dreams  that  doth  awake. 
And  looked  upon  the  depth  of  that  reposing  laka 
XXIX. 

I  saw  my  countenance  reflected  there; — 
And  then  my  youth  fell  on  me  like  a  wind 
Descending  on  still  waters — my  thin  hair 
Was  prematurely  grey,  my  face  was  lined 
With  channels,  such  as  suffering  leaves  behind, 
Not  age; — my  brow  was  pale,  but  in  my  cheek 
And  lips  a  flush  of  gnawing  fire  did  find  . 
Their  food  nnd  dwelling;   tlio'  mine  eyes  might  speak 
A  subtle  mind  and  strong  within  a  frame  thus  weak. 
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XXXIL 

Strengthened  in  heart,  yet  sad,  that  agfed  man 
I  left,  with  interchange  of  looks  and  tears, 
And  lingering  speech,  and  to  tlie  Camp  began 
My  way.     O'er  many  a  mountain  chain  wliich  rears 
Its  hundred  crests  aloft,  my  spirit  beai*s 
My  frame;  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a  moor, 
And  gaily  now  meseems  serene  earth  wears 
''he  hlosmy  spring's  star-bright  investiture, 
A  vision  which  aught  sad  from  sadness  might  allure. 

xxxin. 
^T    povers  revived  within  me,  and  I  went 
^   one  whom  winds  waft  o'er  the  bending  grass, 
Thro'  many  a  vale  of  that  broad  continent. 
-At    night  when  I  reposed,  fair  dreams  did  pass 
^foTe  my  pillow; — my  own  Cythna  was, 
Not    like  a  child  of  death,  among  them  ever; 
''^h^n  I  arose  from  rest,  a  woeful  mass 
Th^lu  gentlest  sleep  seemed  from  my  life  to  sever, 
^  ^f    the  light  of  youth  were  not  withdrawn  for  ever. 

XXXIV. 

^y^  BS  I  went,  that  maiden  who  had  reared 
Tli^  torch  of  Truth  afar,  of  whose  high  deeds 
■'^^  Hermit  in  his  pilgrimage  had  heard, 
Haunted  my  thoughts. — Ah,  Hope  its  sickness  feeds 
"^ith  whatsoe'er  it  finds,  or  flowers  or  weeds ! 
^txld  she  be  Cythna? — Was  that  corpse  a  shade 
S^oh  as  self-torturing  thought  from  madness  breeds? 
^T^y  was  this  hope  not  torture ?  yet  it  made 
-*■  ^glit  around  my  steps  which  would  not  ever  fade. 
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Canto  JFiftf). 


OvEB  tte  utmost  hill  at  lengtli  I  sped, 
A  snowy  steep: — the  moon  was  hanging  low 
Over  the  Asian  monntainB,  and  outspread 
The  plain,  the  City,  and  the  Camp  below. 
Skirted  the  midnight  Ocean's  glimmering  flow, 
The  City's  moon-lit  spires  and  myriad  lamps. 
Like  stars  in  a  sablunar  sky  did  glow. 
And  fires  blazed  far  amid  the  scattered  camps. 
Like  springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift  E 
quake  stamps. 
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IV. 

I  sate  beside  him  while  the  morning  beam 
Crept  slowly  over  Heaven,  and  talked  with  him 
Of  those  immortal  hopes,  a  glorious  theme! 
WTiich  led  us  forth,  until  the  stars  grew  dim: 
And  all  the  while,  methought,  his  voice  did  swim, 
A.S  if  it  drownM  in  remembrance  were 
Of  thoughts  which  make  the  moist  eyes  overbrim: 
At  last,  when  daylight  *gan  to  fill  the  air. 
He  looked  on  me,  and  cried  in  wonder — '*thou  art  here  I" 

V. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  it  was  the  youth 
In  whom  its  earliest  hopes  my  spirit  found; 
I^ut  envious  tongues  had  stained  his  spotless  truth, 
-A^nd  thoughtless  pride  his  love  in  silence  bound, 
-And  shame  and  sorrow  mine  in  toils  had  wound, 
^JJ^ilst  he  was  innocent,  and  I  deluded; 
*he  truth  now  came  upon  me,  on  the  ground 
Tears  of  repenting  joy,  which  fast  intruded, 
^^^  fast,  and  o'er  its  peace  our  mingled  spirits,  brooded. 

*^Us,  while  with  rapid  lips  and  earnest  eyes 
•'^e  talked,  a  sound  of  sweeping  conflict  spread, 
-J^s  from  the  earth  did  suddenly  arise; 
-^^om  every  tent  roused  by  that  clamour  dread, 
^ur  bands  outsprung  and  seized  their  arms — we  sped 
;^owards  the  sound:  our  tribes  were  gathering  far, 
^hose  sanguine  slaves  amid  ten  thousand  dead 
'PI  ^tabbed  in  their  sleep,  trampled  in  treacherous  war 
^^  gentle  hearts  whose  power  their  lives  had  sought  to  spare. 

r^^ke  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  child 
y*^ixo  brings  them  food,  when  winter  false  and  fair 
;^i*^llures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
i^^Qy  rage  among  the  camp; — they  overbear    . 
i^*^Q  patriot  hosts— confusion,  then  despair 
:|:\^:3tends  like  night — when  '*  Laon ! "  one  did  cry : 
j^^ike  a  bright  ghost  from  Heaven  that  shout  did  iscato 
g  "*'lie  slaves,  and  widening  thro'  the  vaulted  sky, 

^^ed  sent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  sign. of  victory... 
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Tin. 

In  sadden  panic  those  false  murderers  fled. 
Like  insect  tribes  before  the  norUiera  gale: 
But  swifter  still,  our  hosts  encompaasM 
Tlieir  shattered  ranks,  and  in  a  craggy  vale. 
Where  even  their  fierce  despair  might  nought  avail 
Hemmed  them  around! — and  then  revenge  and  fear 
Made  the  high  virtue  of  the  patriots  fail : 
One  pointed  on  his  foe  tlie  mortal  spear — 

I  rushed  before  its  point,  and  cried,  "Forbear,  forbear T 
DL 
The  spear  transfixed  my  arm  that  was  uplifted 
In  swift  expostulation,  and  the  blood 
Gushed  round  its  point :  I  smiled,  and — "  Oh !  thou  gift 
With  eloquence  which  shall  not  be  withstood. 
Flow  thusl" — I  cried  in  joy,  "thou  vital  flood. 
Until  my  heart  be  dry,  ere  thus  the  cause 
For  which  thou  wert  aught  worthy  be  subdued— 
Ah,  ye  are  pale, — ye  weep, — your  passions  pause, — 

*Tis  wdll  ye  feel  the  truth  of  love's  benignant  laws. 
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XIL 

"Join  then  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  let  the  past 

Be  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 

To  evil  thoughts" — a  film  then  overcast 

My  sense  with  dimness,  for  the  wound,  which  bled 

Freshly,  swift  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes  had  shed. 

When  I  awoke,  I  lay  'mid  friends  and  foes, 

And  earnest  countenances  on  me  shed 

The  light  of  questioning  looks,  whilst  one  did  close 

My  wound  ¥rith  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed  me  to  repose ; 

xin. 
And  one  whose  spear  had  pierced  me,  leaned  beside 
With  quivering  lips  and  humid  eyes; — and  all 
Seemed  like  some  brothers  on  a  journey  wide 
Gone  forth,  whom  now  strange  meeting  did  befall 
In  a  strange  land,  round  one  whom  they  might  call 
Their  friend,  their  chief,  their  father,  for  assay 
^f  peril,  which  had  saved  them  from  the  thrall 
Of  death,  now  suffering.    Thus  the  vast  array 

Oi  those  fraternal  bands  were  reconciled  that  day. 

XIV. 

i-ifting  the  thunder  of  tlieir  acclamation, 

Towards  the  City  then  the  multitude, 
^d  I  among  them,  went  in  joy — a  nation 
pade  free  by  love; — a  mighty  brotherliood 
j^ked  by  a  jealous  interchange  of  good; 
;^  Slorious  pageant,  more  magnificent 
A^^U  kingly  slaves  arrayed  in  gold  and  blood, 
J    ''ien  they  return  from  carnage,  and  are  sent 
^^^mph  bright  beneath  the  populous  battlement 

"f^^,  the  city  walls  were  thronged  on  high, 
^^^^   myriads  on  each  giddy  turret  clung, 
|!^.^   to  each  spire  far  lessening  in  the  sky, 
^^Slit  pennons  on  the  idle  winds  were  hung; 
^^     "Vre  approached  a  shout  of  joyance  sprung 
"7      once  from  all  the  crowd,  as  if  the  vast 
M^L^^  peopled  Earth  its  boundless  skies  among 
'^,,^    ^   sudden  clamour  of  delight  had  cast, 
^^Xx  from  before  its  face  some  general  wreck  had  past 
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XTL 

Out  aimies  thro'  the  City'B  hondnd  gates 

Were  ponred,  like  brooks  wfaioh  to  the  loekf  liir 

Of  some  deep  lake,  frhose  silenoe  tium  ftvuta^ 

Throng  from  the  monntaiDs  when  the  stoima  an  then 

And  OS  we  past  thro'  the  calm  numy  air 

A  thousand  flower-inwOTen  crowns  vere  shed. 

The  token  Sowers  of  troth  and  freedom  fair. 

And  fairest  hands  hound  them  on  many  a  head. 

Those  angels  of  love's  heaven,  that  orer  ul  ms  aptead. 
xm, 
I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  raptnrona  Tinon: 
Those  bloody  bands  so  lately  reconciled. 
Were,  ever  as  they  went,  by  the  contrition 
Of  anger  tnmed  to  love  fnnn  ill  b^jniled. 
And  every  one  on  them  more  gently  smiled, 
Becaase  they  had  done  evil: — tiie  sweet  awe 
Of  such  mild  looks  made  their  own  bearta  grow  ndlfl 
And  did  with  soft  attraction  ever  draw 

Their  spirits  to  the  love  of  freedom's  eq^aal  law. 
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XX. 

^et  need  was  none  for  rest  or  food  to  care, 
^ven  tho*  that  multitude  was  passing  great, 
^ince  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
-■^U  kindly  succour — Therefore  to  the  gate 
Q)f  the  Imperial  House,  now  desolate, 
■i^  past,  and  there  was  found  aghast,  alone, 
^he  fallen  Tyrant! — silently  he  sate 
^JXlpon  the  footstool  of  his  golden  throne, 
3iich  starred  with  sunny  gems,  in  its  own  lustre  shona 

XXL 

Alone,  but  for  one  cliild,  who  led  before  him 

A  graceful  dance:  the  only  living  thing 

Of  all  the  crowd,  which  thither  to  adore  him 

Flocked  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to  bring 

In  his  abandonment! — she  knew  the  King 

Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  now  she  wove 

Its  circles,  aye  weeping  and  murmuring 

*Mid  lier  sad  task  of  unregarded  love, 

^hat  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speechless  sadness  move. 

xxn. 
She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasped  his  feet 
When  liuman  steps  were  heard: — he  moved  nor  spoke, 
Xor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  his  looks  to  meet 
The  gaze  of  strangers — our  loud  entrance  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  hall,  which  circling  broke 
The  calm  of  its  recesses, — like  a  tomb 
Its  sculptured  walls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  footfalls  answered,  and  the  twilight's  gloom 

Xay  like  a  charners  mist  within  the  radiant  dome. 

XXIII. 

The  little  child  stood  up  when  we  came  nigh ; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  seemed  very  pale  and  wan. 
But  on  her  forehead,  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makes  hearts  that  feed  thereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness;  on  the  throne 
She  leaned; — the  King  with  gathered  brow,  and  lips 
Wreatlied  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  sneer  and  frown 
With  hue  like  that  when  some  great  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse. 
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XXIV. 

She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
Within  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadows  vast 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swift  snn  have  faded; 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna's,  cast 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  heart  beat  fas 
O'er  that  child's  parted  lips — a  gleam  of  bliss, 
A  shade  of  vanished  days, — as  the  tears  past 
Which  wrapt  it,  even  as  with  a  father's  kiss 
I  pressed  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling  tenderness. 

XXV. 

The  sceptered  wretch  then  from  that  solitude 
I  drew,  and  of  his  change  compassionate. 
With  words  of  sadness  soothed  his  rugged  mood. 
But  he,  while  pride  and  fear  held  deep  debate. 
With  sullen  guile  of  ill-dissembled  hate 
Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  glare: 
Pity,  not  scorn  I  felt,  tho'  desolate 
The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  curses  which  he  mocked  had  caught  him  by  the 

XXVI. 

I  led  him  forth  from  that  which  now  might  seem 
•   A  gorgeous  grave:  thro'  portals  sculptured  deep 
With  imagery  beautiful  as  dream 
We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend  on  sleep 
Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  silent  watch. — The  child  trod  faintingly. 
And  as  she  went,  the  tears  which  she  did  weep 
Glanced  in  the  star-light ;  wildered  seemed  she, 
And  when  I  spake,  for  sobs  she  could  not  answer  m 

xxvn. 
At  last  the  tyrant  cried,  "She  hungers,  slave. 
Stab  her,  or  give  her  bread!" — It  was  a  tone 
Such  as  sick  fancies  in  a  new  made  grave 
Might  hear.     I  trembled,  for  the  truth  was  known, 
He  with  this  child  had  thus  been  left  alone, 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food, — but  he 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cowered  near  his  throne 
And  she  a  nursling  of  captivity 
Know  nouffht  beyond  those  waUs,  nor  what  such  cli 
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xxvm. 
And  lie  was  tiDubled  at  a  charm  withdrawn 
Thns  suddenly;  that  scepters  ruled  no  more— • 
That  even  from  gold  the  dreadful  strength  was  gone^ 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  its  power — 
Such  wcmder  seized  him,  as  if  hour  by  hour 
The  past  had  come  again;  and  the  swift  fall 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yore. 
To  desolateness,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
like  wonder  stirred,  who  saw  such  awful  change  befaU.  *- 

XXIX. 

A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  the  wide  land  pours 
Once  in  a  thousand  years,  now  gathered  round  « 

The  fallen  tyrant; — ^Uke  the  rush  of  showers 
Of  haa  in  spring,  pattering  along  the  ground. 
Their  many  footsteps  fell,  else  came  no  sound 
From  the  wide  multitude :  that  lonely  man 
Then  knew  the  burthen  of  his  change,  and  found, 
Concealing  in  the  dust  his  visage  wan, 
Befuge  from  the  keen  looks  which  thro'  his  bosom  ran,    * 

XXX* 

And  he  was  faint  withal:  I  sate  beside  him 
Upon  the  earth,  and  took  that  child  so  fair 
From  his  weak  arms,  that  ill  might  none  betide  him 
Or  her; — when  food  was  brought  to  them,  her  share 
To  his  averted  lips  the  child  did  bear. 
But  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she  ate 
And  wept  the  while; — the  lonely  man's  despair 
Hunger  then  overcame,  and  of  his  state 
Forgetful,  on  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  he  sate.  j 

XXXL 

Slowly  the  silence  of  the  multitudes 
Past,  as  when  far  is  heard  in  some  lone  dell 
The  gathering  of  a  wind  among  the  woods —  ■, 

And  he  is  fallen !  they  cry,  he  who  did  dwell 
Like  famine  or  the  plague,  or  aught  more  fell 
Among  our  homes,  is  fallen!  the  murderer 
Who  slaked  his  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 
Of  blood  and  tears  with  ruin!  he  is  here! 
Sunk  in  a  gulph  of  scorn  from  which  none  may  him .  rear^ 
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Then  was  lieaid— He  who  jadge&  let  Mm  bo  T»OBgji| 
To  judgment  I  blood  for  blood  erin  from  the  soil 
On  which  his  crimes  haTO  deep  poUatbn  wnn^ibt 
Shall  Othman  only  QDaveaged  despoQt 
Shall  they  who  by  the  Bttees  of  grinding  tpfl,  ; 

Wrest  filom  the  unwilling  earth  his  lozorieB, 
Perish  for  crime,  while  lua  fool  Uood  may  b(^, 
Or  creep  within  hia  veina  ab  willl — Ariael 

And  to '  high  jnstiice  make  her  chosen  aaorifice. 
xxxin. 
"What  do  ye' seek?  what  fear  yef"  then  I  cried. 
Suddenly  starting  forth,  "that  ye  should  shed 
The  blood  of  O^man— 4f  year  hearts  ate  tried 
In  the  true  Iotb  of  freedom,  cease  to  dread 
This  one  poor  lonely  man — ^beneath  Heayeo  apiaad 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  thro'  earth. 
Maternal  earth,  who  doth  her  sweet  smiles  shad 
For  all,  let  him  go  free;  nntil  the  worth 

Of  human  nature  win  from  these  a  second  hiiQL 
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Then  to  a  home  for  his  repose  assigned. 
Accompanied  hy  the  still  throng  he  went 
In  cdlence,  where  to  soothe  his  rankling  mind, 
Some  likeness  of  his  antient  state  was  lent ; 
And  if  his  heart  could  have  been  innocent 
As  those  who  pardoned  him,  he  might  have  ended 
His  days  in  peace ;  but  his  straight  lips  were  bent, 
Men  said,  into  a  smile  wliich  guile  portended, 
A  sight  with  which  that  child  like  hope  with  fear  was  blended. 

XXXYII. 

Twas  midnight  now,  the  eve  of  that  great  day 
Wheieon  the  many  nations  at  whose  call 
The  chains  of  earth  like  mist  melted  away. 
Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred  Festival, 
A  rite  to  attest  the  equality  of  all 
"Who  live.    So  to  their  homes,  to  dream  or  wake 
All  went.    The  sleepless  silence  did  recal 
laone  to  my  thoughts,  with  hopes  that  make 
Ihe  flood  recede  from  which  their  thirst  they  seek  to  slake. 

XXXVIII. 

The  dawn  flowed  forth,  and  from  its  purple  fountains 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit  quail; 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  mountains 
And  the  great  City,  with  a  countenance  pnlo 
I  went: — it  was  a  si^'ht  which  mii'ht  avail 
To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  reverend  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 
Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal  doom: 

XXXIX. 

To  see,  far  glancing  in  the  misty  morning. 
The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host. 
To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the  warning 
Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost, 
While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 
In  wavering  light,  and,  starring  the  blue  sky 
The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 
With  human  joy  made  mute  society. 
Its  witnesses  with  men  who  must  hereafter  be. 
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To  see  like  some  vast  island  from  tlie  Ocean, 
The  Altar  of  the  Federation  rear 
Its  pile  i'the  midst;  a  work,  which  the  devotion 
Of  millioaa  in  one  night  created  there. 
Sudden,  as  when  the  moonrise  makes  appear 
Strange  clouda  in  the  east;  a  marble  pyramid 
Distinct  with  steps:  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 
The  light  of  genius;  its  still  shadow  hid 

Far  ships :  to  know  its  height  the  moi-ning  mists  forbid 
xu. 
To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  forever 
Around  the  base  of  that  great  Altar  flow. 
As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 
Atlantic  waves;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro. 
To  feel  tha  dreamlike  music,  which  did  swim 
Like  beams  tlu'o'  floating  clouds  on  waves  below 
Falling  in  pauses,  from  that  Altar  dim 

As  silver  sounding  tongues  breathed  an  aerial  bymo. 
XLII. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  live,  was  on  that  mom 
Lethean  joy !  so  that  all  tliose  assembled 
Cast  off  their  memories  of  the  past  outworn; 
Two  only  bosoms  with  their  own  life  tremblefl, 
And  mine  was  one. — and  we  had  both  dissei 


I 
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A  Fonn  most  like  iht  hLacs^  '^rui-mi. 
Of  silver  exhaladoDS  f^rczir  fnm.  La.wx- 
Bj  winds  which  feed  co  sczza*:  "nnvi..  -^i-  jii^aaxc 
The  faiths  of  men :  ill 

As  famished  marinen  ultj  Bzssssi  waok  ir^mt 
Gaze  on  a  bnming  wasdik-^fFVEsi  tj  -^ 
Of  those  divinest 
With  thoughts  which 
I  tamed  in  sickness,  for  a  re:.  sLT:m'.j£tz  ijgs:inr*ram!ffc  xbcis. 


And,  neither  did  I  hear  u^e  &! 
Which  from  brief  gOenoe  W2Si:i.r,  iliftd  li^  cir 
With  her  strange  name  and  XLin^  fr.is.  &11  zm  ves^jes 
Which  we,  they  said,  in  srezcT^  ii2*i  rtii*?r^i  H^BPt 
Trom  the  sleep  of  bondage:  n:?  iiie  rkjy^  liL:r 
Of  that  bright  pageantrr  bebeld, — bcs  'lizztz 
And  silent,  as  a  breathing  c:rp«e  oi  isre, 
I'Caning  npon  my  friend,  ull  Lie  a  wii»d 
To  fevered  cheeks,  a  voice  fl-.-a-^i  o'rrr  nv  ir:-:!ei  mini 


Like  music  of  some  minstr^i  L^t^^v  ::if:^i. 
To  one  whom  fiends  inthrall,  tLis  voic^e  Ui  L::e ; 
Scarce  did  I  wish  her  veil  to  be  nx/liftei, 

was  so  calm  and  joyous. — I  oouid  see 
The  platform  where  we  stood,  the  statues  three 
^Vhich  kept  their  marble  watch  on  that  high  sliriae. 
The  multitudes,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea; 
As  when  eclipse  liath  past,  thincrs  sudden  shine 
To  men's  astonished  eyes  most  clear  and  crystalline. 

XLvn. 
At  first  Laone  spoke  most  tremulously: 
But  soon  her  voice  the  calmness  which  it  shed 
Gathered,  and — "thou  art  whom  I  sought  to  see. 
And  thou  art  our  first  votarv  here,"  she  said: 
"I  had  a  brother  once,  but  he  is  dead! — 
And  of  all  those  on  the  wide  earth  who  breathe, 
Thou  dost  resemble  him  alone — I  spread 
This  veil  between  us  two,  that  thou  beneath 
Shouldst  image  one  who  may  have  been  long  lost  in  deatlu 
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"For  this  vilt  thon  not  benoefortii  pardon  msf 
Yes,  but  those  joys  whicli  aileiLoe  veil  zeqnite 
Forbid  reply; — why  men  bava  cboaen  me 
To  be  the  Friesteas  of  thia  holiest  rite 
I  scarcely  know,  but  that  the  floods  of  light 
Which  Sow  over  the  world,  have  boroe  me  hithn 
To  meet  thee,  loog  most  dear;  and  now  unite 
Thine  hand  with  mine,  and  may  all  comfort  witfaer 

From  both  the  hearts  whose  poise  in  joy  now  beat  ' 
XLUL 
"  If  our  own  will  as  others'  law  we  bind. 
If  the  foul  worship  trampled  here  we  feav; 
If  as  ourselves  we  cease  to  love  our  Idndl" — 
She  paused,  and  pointed  upwards — sculptured  there 
Three  shapes  around  her  ivory  throne  appear; 
One  was  a  Criimt,  like  a  child  asleep 
On  a  loose  rock,  whose  grasp  crashed,  as  it  ware 
111  dream,  scepters  and  crowns;  and  one  did  keep 

Its  watchful  eyes  in  doubt  whether  to  smile  or  weep; 
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^en  in  the  silence  of  all  spirits  there 
laone's  voice  was  felt,  and  thro'  the  air 
•^ep  thrilling  gestures  spoke,  most  eloquently  fair. 

1. 
"Calm  art  thou  as  yon  sunset!  swift  and  strong 
;^^  new-fledged  Eagles,  beautiful  and  young, 
7^at  float  among  the  blinding  beams  of  morning; 
^^d  underneath  thy  feet  writhe  Faith,  and  Folly, 
^U^stom,  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melancholy — 
"^^k!  the  Earth  starts  to  hear  the  mighty  warning 
Of  thy  voice  sublime  and  holy; 
Its  free  spirits  here  assembled, 
See  thee,  feel  thee,  know  thee  now, — 
To  thy  voice  their  hearts  have  trembled 
Like  ten  thousands  clouds  which  flow 
With  one  wide  wind  as  it  flies! — 
^^''isdom!  thy  irresistible  children  rise 
X*o  hail  thee,  and  the  elements  they  chain 
^d  their  own  will  to  swell  the  glory  of  thy  train. 

2. 
**  O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Night  and  Heaven  1 
i^Iother  and  soul  of  all  to  which  is  given 
The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  being, 
Lo !  thou  dost  re-ascend  the  human  heart. 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thou  wert. 
In  dreams  of  Poets  old  grown  pale  by  seeing 
The  shade  of  thee: — now,  millions  start 
To  feel  thy  lightnings  thro'  them  burning: 
Nature,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleasure, 
Or  Sympathy  the  sad  tears  turning 
To  mutual  smiles,  a  drainless  treasure, 
Descends  amidst  us; — Scorn,  and  Hate, 
Revenge  and  Selfishness  are  desolate — 
A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  be 
l^ity  and  Peace  and  Love,  among  the  good  and  free ! 

8. 
"Eldest  of  things,  divine  Equality! 
Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  the  slaves  of  thee. 
The  Angels  of  thy  sway,  who  pour  around  thee 
Treasures  from  all  the  cells  of  human  thought, 
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And  from  the  Stars,  and  from  the  Ocean  brought, 
And  the  last  living  henrt  whose  beatings  bound  liiee: 
Tlie  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Thy  coming,  thou  in  light  descending 
O'er  the  wide  land  which  is  thine  own 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one. 
Comest  upon  the  paths  of  men ! — 
Karth  bares  her  general  bosom  to  thy  ken. 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  clasp  thy  sacred  feet. 
i. 
"  Afy  brethren,  we  are  free !  the  plains  and  mountains^ 
Tlic  grey  sna  shore,  the  forests  and  the  fountains. 
Are  haunts  of  happiest  dwellers; — man  and  woman. 
Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
]'"i-om  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow ; 
Tor  oft  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are  human. 
A  stormy  night's  sere  nest  morrow, 
Wliose  showers  are  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Whose  clouds  arc  smiles  of  those  that  die 
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To  make  thia  Earth,  our  home,  more  beautiful, 

Aud  Science,  and  her  sister  Poesy, 
Shall  clothe  in  light  the  iBelds  and  cities  of  the  free! 

6. 

•'Victory,  Victory  to  the  prostrate  nations! 

Bear  witness  Night,  and  ye  mute  Constellations 

Who  gaze  on  us  from  your  cryst^ne  cars! 

Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep  no  more ! 

Victory!  Victory!    Earth's  remotest  shore, 

Kegions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antarctic  stars, 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 
Of  western  waves,  and  wildernesses 
Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  her  golden  tresses, 
Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions: 
Eongs  shall  turn  pale!  Almighty  Fear 

The  Fiend-God,  when  our  charmfed  name  he  hear, 

Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes. 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthroned  o'er  his  lost  empire  reigns!'* 

LIL 

Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  mists  of  night  intwining 
Their  dim  woof,  floated  o'er  the  infinite  throng; 
She,  like  a  spirit  thro'  the  darkness  shining. 
In  tones  whose  sweetness  silence  did  prolong. 
As  if  to  lingering  winds  they  did  belong, 
Poured  forth  her  inmost  soul :  a  passionate  speech 
With  wild  and  thrilling  pauses  woven  among, 
Which  whoso  heard,  was  mute,  for  it  could  teach 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  listening  hearts  to  reach. 

LIII. 

Her  voice  was  as  a  mountain  stream  which  sweeps 
The  withered  leaves  of  Autumn  to  the  lake, 
And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  then  sleeps 
In  the  shadow  of  the  shores ;  as  dead  leaves  wake 
Under  the  wave,  in  flowers  and  herbs  which  make 
Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies  are  blue. 
The  multitude  so  moveless  did  partake 
Such  living  change,  and  kindling  murmurs  flew 
^  o'er  that  speechless  calm  delight  and  wonder  grew. 
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uv. 
Over  the  plain  the  thronga  were  soattered  then 
In  groups  around  the  fires,  vhioh  fnnn  tlie  mk     < 
Even  to  the  gorge  of  the  fitvt  mountftin  glen 
T>lazed  vide  and  far:  the  banqaet  of  the  free 
Was  spread  beneath  man^  a  dark  OTpraa  tra^ 
lieneath  -whoso  spires,  which  swayed  in  the  red  light) 
Beclining  as  they  ate,  of  Liberty, 
And  Hope,  and  Justice,  and  I^one's  name. 
Earth's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  convene  .fnma. 

LV, 

Tlieir  feast  was  such  aa  Earth,  the  general  mother, 
I'ours  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she  smiles 
In  the  embrace  of  Autumn; — to  eaoh  other 
As  when  some  parent  fondly  reconoilea 
Her  warring  chUdren,  she  their  wrath  b^nilea 
With  her  own  sustenance ;  they  relenting  weep : 
Such  was  tbis  Festival,  which  from  their  iales 
And  continents,  and  winds,  and  ooeans  deep. 
All  shapes  might  throng  to  shore,  that  fly,  or  walk,  or  cieepL 

LYl 
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Lym. 
-And  jo^oiis  was  our  feast ;  pathetio  talk, 
^ndwit^  and  hannony  of  choral  strains, 
Avhile  far  Orion  o'er  the  waves  did  walk 
*irhat  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in  chains 
<)f  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdains 
>Ylio  feels:  but  when  his  zone  grew  dim  in  mist 
^Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er  the  plains 
*The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  their  rest, 
^'^'^liich  that  delightful  day  with  its  own  shadow  blest 


Canto  &ixt% 


L 

Beside  the  dimness  of  the  glimmering  sea, 
Weaving  swift  language  from  impassioned  themes, 
With  that  dear  friend  I  lingered,  who  to  me 
So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the  gleams 
Of  the  silver  stars;  and  ever  in  soft  dreams 
Of  future  love  and  peace  sweet  converse  lapt 
Our  willing  fancies,  till  the  pallid  beams 
Of  the  last  watchfire  fell,  and  darkness  wrapt 
^Ihe  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating  fire  was  snapt, 

IL 
And  till  we  came  even  to  the  City's  wall 
And  the  great  gate,  then,  none  knew  whence  or  why, 
Disquiet  on  the  multitudes  did  fall: 
And  first,  one  pale  and  breathless  past  us  by. 
And  stared  and  spoke  not; — then  with  piercing  cry 
A  troop  of  wild-eyed  women,  by  the  shrieks 
Of  their  own  terror  driven, — ^tumultuously 
Hither  and  thither  liiirrying  with  pale  cheeks. 
Each  one  from  fear  unknown  a  sudden  refuge  seeks — 

VOL,  L  1 
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m. 
Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of  danger 
Tieaounded :  and — "  they  come  1  to  anna  I  to  arms ! 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  the  stranger 
Comes  to  enslave  ns  in  his  name  I  to  arms!" 
In  vain :  for  Panic,  the  pale  fiend  who  charms 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  those  millions  swept 
Like  waves  before  the  tempest — these  alarms 
Came  to  mc,  as  to  know  their  cause  I  leapt 

On  ihe  gate's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grief  and  scorn  I  weptt 
IV. 
For  to  the  North  I  saw  the  town  on  fire. 
And  its  red  light  made  mornin"  pallid  now. 
Which  burst  over  wide  Asia ;— -louder,  higher. 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of  woe 
I  heard  approach,  and  saw  the  throng  below 
Stream  through  the  gates  like  foam-wrought  waterfalls 
Fed  from  a  thousand  storms — the  fearful  glow 
Of  bombs  flares  overhead — at  intervals 

Tlie  red  artillery's  bolt  mangling  among  them  falls. 
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vn. 
For  now  the  despot's  blood-hounds  with  their  prey, 
Unarmed  and  unaware,  were  gorging  deep 
Iheir  gluttony  of  death ;  the  loose  array 
Of  horsemen  o'er  the  wide  fields  murdering  sweep, 
-^d  with  loud  laughter  for  their  tyrant  reap 
-A  harvest  sown  with  other  hopes,  the  while, 
^ar  overhead,  ships  from  Propontis  keep 
A   killing  rain  of  fire: — when  the  waves  smile, 
-^5  ^Xidden  earthquakes  light  many  a  volcano  isle, 

vni. 
2/^xis  sudden,  unexpected  feast  was  spread 
*^o^  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heaven. — I  saw  the  sight — 
^i3ioved — I  lived — as  o'er  the  heaps  of  dead, 
y^hose  stony  eyes  glared  in  the  morning  light, 
^  trod; — to  me  there  came  no  thought  of  flight, 
*:^^t  with  loud  cries  of  scorn  which  whoso  heard 
^Ixat  dreaded  death,  felt  in  his  veins  the  might 
.^f  virtuous  shame  return,  the  crowd  I  stirred, 
°^    desperation's  hope  in  many  hearts  recurred. 

DC 

"^  band  of  brothers  gathering  round  me,  made, 
:^^lthough  unarmed,  a  steadfast  front,  and  still 
-^vetreating,  with  stern  looks  beneath  the  shade 
^^f  gathered  eyebrows,  did  the  victors  fill 
VVith  doubt  even  in  success;  deliberate  will 
inspired  our  growing  troop,  not  overthrown 
it  gained  the  shelter  of  a  grassy  hill, 
-And  ever  still  our  comrades  were  hewn  down, 
"^"^d  their  defenceless  limbs  beneath  our  footsteps  strown. 

X. 

Immovably  we  stood — in  joy  I  found, 
33eside  me  then,  firm  as  a  giant  pine 
^mong  the  mountain  vapours  driven  around, 
The  old  man  whom  I  loved — his  eyes  divine 
With  a  mild  look  of  courage  answered  mine, 
And  my  young  friend  was  near,  and  ardently 
His  hand  grasped  mine  a  moment; — now  the  line 
Of  war  extended,  to  our  rallying  cry 
As  myriads  flocked  in  love  and  brotherhood  to  die. 
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XV. 

Sorrow  and  shame,  to  see  with  their  own  kind 
Our  human  brethren  mix,  like  beasts  of  blood 
To  mutual  ruin  armed  by  one  behind 
Who  sits  and  scoffs  1 — That  friend  so  mild  and  good. 
Who  like  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had  stood, 
Was  stabbed! — my  old  preserver's  hoary  hair 
With  the  flesh  clinging  to  its  roots,  was  strewed 
Under  my  feet! — I  lost  all  sense  or  care. 
And  like  the  rest  I  grew  desperate  and  imaware. 

XVI. 

The  battle  became  ghastlier — in  the  midst 
I  paused,  and  saw  how  ugly  and  how  fell, 

0  Hatel  thou  art,  even  when  thy  life  thou  shed'st 
For  love.    The  ground  in  many  a  little  dell 

Was  broken,  up  and  down  whose  steeps  befell 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  there 
The  combatants  with  rage  most  horrible 
Strove,  and  their  eyes  started  with  cracking  stare, 
•4jid  impotent  their  tongues  they  lolled  into  the  air, 

XVIL 

flaccid  and  foamy,  like  a  mad  dog's  hanging; 

Want,  and  Moon-madness,  find  the  pest's  swift  Bane 
When  its  shafts  smite — while  yet  its  bow  is  twanging— 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign — some  ghastly  stain; 
And  this  was  thine,  0  War!  of  hate  and  pain 
Xhou  loathM  slave.     I  saw  all  shapes  of  death 
And  ministered  to  many,  o'er  the  plain 
p.^  While  carnage  in  the  sun-beam's  warmth  did  seethe, 
•^^'ill  twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreathe. 

xvin. 
The  few  who  yet  survived,  resolute  and  firm 
Around  me  fought.    At  the  decliue  of  day 
Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term 
!New  banners  shone:  they  quivered  in  the  ray 

Of  the  sun's  unseen  orb--ere  night  the  array 

Of  fresh  troops  hemmed  us  in — of  those  brave  bands 

1  soon  survived  alone — and  now  I  lay 
Yanquished  and  faint,  the  grasp  of  bloody  hands 

1  felt,  and  saw  on  high  the  glare  of  falling  brands: 
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^Yllc□  on  my  foes  a  sudden  terror  came. 

Aud  they  fled,  scattering — lo!  with  reiulesa  speeJ 

A  l>lack  Tartarian  hoise  of  giant  frame 

Comes  trampling  over  the  dead,  the  living  bluud 

Beneath  the  hoofs  of  that  tremendous  steed, 

On  which,  liite  to  an  Angel,  robed  in  white, 

Sate  oue  waving  a  sword; — the  hosts  recede 

And  fly,  as  thro'  their  ranks  with  awful  might. 

Sweeps  iu  the  shadow  of  eve  tliat  rhantom  swift  and  bri| 
sx. 
And  its  path  made  a  solitude. — I  rose 
And  marked  its  coming:  it  relaxed  its  course 
As  it  approached  me,  and  the  wind  that  flows 
Thro'  night,  bore  accents  to  mine  ear  whose  force 
Might  create  smiles  in  death — the  Tartar  horse 
Paused,  and  I  saw  the  shape  its  might  wliich  eway^^*'< 
And  heard  hur  musical  pants,  like  the  sweet  source 
Of  waters  in  the  desart,  as  she  said, 

"Mount  with  me  Laon,  now" — I  rapidly  obeyed. 

XXI. 

Then:  "Awayl  away!"  she  cried,  and  stretched  hers 
As  'twere  a  scourge  over  the  courser's  head, 
And  lightly  shook  the  reins : — We  sjiake  no  word 
Hut  like  the  vapour  of  the  tempest  fled 
Over  the  plain;  her  dark  hair  was  dispread  , 


•I 
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xxin. 
^  x^ocky  hill  which  overhung  the  Ocean: — '• 
^i^om  that  lone  ruin,  when  the  steed  that  panted 
jf^^Used,  might  be  heard  the  murmur  of  the  motion 
yf   waters,  as  in  spots  forever  haunted 
^y  the  choicest  winds  of  Heaven,  which  are  inchanted 
i^   music,  by  the  wand  of  Solitude, 
c^l^at  wizard  wild,  and  the  far  tents  implanted 
pi  ^pon  the  plain,  be  seen  by  those  who  stood 
^^tice  marking  the  dark  shore  of  Ocean's  curved  flood.* 

XXIV. 

^ne  moment  these  were  heard  and  seen — another 
^ast;  and  the  two  who  stood  beneath  that  night, 
£ach  only  heard,  or  saw,  or  felt  the  other; 
As  from  the  lofty  steed  she  did 'alight, 
Cythna,  (for,  from  the  eyes  whose  deepest  light 
Of  love  and  sadness  made  my  lips  feel  pale 
With  influence  strange  of  mournfullest  delight. 
My  own  sweet  sister  looked),  with  joy  did  quail, 
^nd  felt  her  strength  in  tears  of  human  weakness  faiL 

XXV. 

And,  for  a  space  in  my  embrace  she  rested, 
Mer  head  on  my  unquiet  heart  reposing, 
While  my  faint  arms  her  languid  frame  invested: 
At  length  she  looked  on  me,  and  half  unclosing 
Her  tremulous  lips,  said  :  "  Friend,  thy  bands  were  losing 
The  battle,  as  I  stood  before  the  King 
In  bonds. — I  burst  them  then,  and  swiftly  choosing 
The  time,  did  seize  a  Tartar's  sword,  and  spring 
l^pon  his  horse,  and  swift  as  on  the  whirlwind's  wipg, 

XXVL 

**Have  thou  and  I  been  borne  beyond  pursuer. 
And  we  are  here." — Then  turning  to  the  steed. 
She  pressed  the  white  moon  on  his  front  with  pure 
And  rose-like  lips,  and  many  a  fragrant  weed 
From  the  green  ruin  plucked,  that  he  might  feed; — 
But  I  to  a  stone  seat  tliat  Maiden  led, 
And  kissing  her  fair  eyes,  said,  "Thou  hast  need 
Of  rest,"  and  I  heaped  up  the  courser's  bed 
In  a  green  mossy  nook,  with  mountain  flowers  dispread. 
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xxvn. 
Within  that  rain,  where  a  shattered  portal 
Looks  to  the  eastern  stars,  abandoned  now 
By  man,  to  be  the  home  of  things  immortal. 
Memories,  like  awful  ghosts  which  come  and  go. 
And  must  inherit  all  he  builds  below, 
When  he  is  gone,  a  hall  stood;  o'er  whose  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow. 
Clasping  its  grey  rents  with  a  verdurous  woof, 

A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-proof. 

xxvm. 
The  autumnal  winds,  as  if  spell-bound,  had  made     « 
A  natural  couch  of  leaves  in  that  recess, 
Which  seasons  none  disturbed,  but  in  the  shade 
Of  flowering  parasites,  did  Spring  love  to  dress 
With  their  sweet  blooms  the  wintry  loneliness 
Of  those  dead  leaves,  shedding  their  stars,  whene'er 
The  wandering  wind  her  nurslings  might  caress; 
Whose  intertwining  fingers  ever  there, 

Made  music  wild  and  soft  that  filled  the  listening  air. 

XXIX. 

We  know  not  where  we  go,  or  what  sweet  dream 
May  pilot  us  thro'  caverns  strange  and  fair 
Of  far  and  pathless  passion,  whUe  the  stream 
Of  life,  our  bark  doth  on  its  whirlpools  bear. 
Spreading  swift  ¥rings  as  sails  to  the  dim  air; 
Nor  should  we  seek  to  know,  so  the  devotion 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard  still  there 
Louder  and  louder  from  the  utmost  Ocean 
Of  i\fiiversal  life,  attuning  its  commotion. 


To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure!  Oblivion  wrapt 
Our  spirits,  and  the  fearful  overthrow 
Of  public  hope  was  from  our  being  snapt, 
Tho'  linkdd  years  had  bound  it  there;  for  now 
A  power,  a  thirst,  a  knowledge,  which  below 
All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  atmosphere» 
Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  ever  flow. 
Game  on  us,  as  we  sate  in  silence  there. 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  clear  azure  ain 
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XXXI. 

In  silence  which  doth  follow  talk  that  causes 
The  iMiffled  heart  to  speak  with  sighs  and  tears^ 
When  wildering  passion  swalloweth  np  the  pauses 
Of  inexpressive  speech: — the  youthful  years 
Which  we  together  past,  their  hopes  and  fears. 
The  common  blood  which  ran  within  our  frames. 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  endears 
The  thoughts  expressed  by  them,  our  very  names, 
And  all  the  wingM  hours  which  speechless  memory  claims, 

XXXIL 

Had  found  a  voice: — and  ere  that  voice  did  pass, 
The  night  grew  damp  and  dim,  and  thro'  a  rent 
Of  the  ruin  where  we  sate,  from  the  morass, 
A  wandering  Meteor  by  some  wild  wind  sent, 
Hong,  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent 
A  tarnt  and  pallid  lustre;  while  the  song 
Of  blasts,  in  which  its  blue  hair  quivering  bent. 
Strewed  strangest  sounds  the  moving  leaves  among; 

A  wondrous  light,  the  sound  as  of  a  spirif  s  tongue. 

xxxin. 
The  Meteor  shewed  the  leaves  on  which  we  sate. 
And  Cythna's  glowing  arms,  and  the  thick  ties 
Of  her  soft  hair  which  bent  with  gathered  weight 
My  neck  near  hers,  her  dark  and  deepening  eyes. 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dim  well,  move,  though  the  star  reposes. 
Swam  in  our  mute  and  liquid  ecstasies, 
Her  marble  brow,  and  eager  lips,  like  roses, 

With  their  own  fragrance  pale,  which  spring  but  half  uncloses. 

xxxrv. 
The  meteor  to  its  far  morass  returned: 
The  beating  of  our  veins  one  interval 
Made  still;  and  then  I  felt  the  blood  that  burned 
Within  her  frame,  mingle  with  mine,  and  fall 
Around  my  heart  like  fire;  and  over  all 
A  mist  was  spread,  the  sickness  of  a  deep 
And  speechless  swoon  of  joy,  as  might  befall 
Two  disunited  spirits  when  they  leap 
In  Pinion  from  tins  earth's  obscure  and  fading  sleep. 
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XXXV. 

Was  it  one  momont  that  confounded  tliua 
All  thought,  all  sense,  all  feeling,  into  one 
Unutterable  power,  which  shielded  ua 
Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we  had  gone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 
Of  tumult  and  of  tenderness  ?  or  now 
Had  ages,  such  as  make  the  moon  aud  sun, 
The  seasons,  and  mankind  their  changes  know. 
Left  fear  and  time  uufelt  by  ua  aloue  below  ? 

XXXTI, 

I  know  not     What  are  kisses  whose  fire  claspa 
The  failing  heart  in  languisbmcnt,  or  limb 
Twined  within  limb!  or  the  quick  dying  gasps 
01  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
Thro'  tears  of  a  wide  mist  boundless  and  dim, 
In  one  caress  ?     What  is  the  strong  controul 
Which  leads  the  heart  that  dizzy  sleep  to  climb. 
Where  far  over  the  world  those  vapours  roll 
Which  blend  two  restless  frames  in  one  reposing  soul  f 

XXXVII. 
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XXXIX. 

There  we  nnheeding  sate,  in  the  communion 
Of  interchanged  vows,  which,  with  a  rite 
Of  faith  most  sweet  and  sacred,  stamped  our  union. •^— 
Few  were  the  living  hearts  which  could  unite 
like  ours,  or  celebrate  a  bridal  night 
With  such  close  sympathies,  for  to  each  other 
Had  high  and  solemn  hopes,  the  gentle  might 
Of  earliest  love,  and  all  the  thoughts  which  smother 
Cold  Evil's  power,  now  linked  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

XL. 

And  such  is  Nature's  modesty,  that  those 
Who  grow  together  cannot  choose  but  love, 
If  faith  or  custom  do  not  interpose. 
Or  common  slavery  mar  what  else  might  move 
All  gentlest  thoughts;  as  in  the  sacred  grove 
Which  shades  the  springs  of  ^Ethiopian  Nile, 
That  living  tree,  which,  if  the  arrowy  dove 
Strike  with  her  shadow,  shrinks  in  fear  awhile. 
But  its  own  kindred  leaves  clasps  while  the  sun-beams  smile; 

XLI. 

And  clings  to  them,  when  darkness  may  dissever 
The  close  caresses  of  all  duller  plants 
Which  bloom  on  the  wide  earth — thus  we  forever 
Were  linked,  for  love  had  nurst  us  in  the  haunts 
Where  knowledge,  from  its  secret  source  inchants 
Young  hearts  with  the  fresh  music  of  its  springing. 
Ere  yet  its  gathered  flood  feeds  human  wants 
As  the  great  Nile  feeds  Egypt;  ever  flinging 
light  on  the  woven  boughs  which  o'er  its  waves  are  swinging. 

XLIL 

The  tones  of  Cythna's  voice  like  echoes  were 
Of  those  far  murmuring  streams;  they  rose  and  fell. 
Mixed  with  mine  own  in  the  tempestuous  air,^- 
And  so  we  sate,  until  our  talk  befell 
Of  the  late  ruin,  swift  and  horrible. 
And  how  those  seeds  of  hope  might  yet  be  sown. 
Whose  fruit  is  Evil's  mortal  poison:  well, 
For  us,  this  ruin  made  a  watch-tower  lone, 
Bat  Cythna's  eyes  looked  faint,  and  now  two  days  were  gone 
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yi.tn.  _ 

Since  ahe  had  food : — therefore  I  did  awaken 
The  Tartar  steed,  who,  from  his  ebon  mane, 
Soon  Bs  the  clingiiig  shiinbers  lie  had  shaken. 
Bent  hia  thin  head  to  seek  the  brazen  rein, 
Following  me  obediently;  with  pain 
Of  heart,  so  deep  and  dread,  that  one  caress. 
When  lips  and  heart  refuse  to  part  again, 
Till  tliey  have  told  their  fill,  could  scarce  express 
The  anguish  of  her  mute  and  fearful  tendemesa, 

XLIT. 
Cythna  beheld  me  part,  as  I  bestrode 
That  willing  steed — the  tempest  and  the  nighty 
Which  gave  my  path  its  safety  as  I  rode 
Down  the  ravine  of  rocks,  did  soon  unite 
The  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  their  might 
Borne  on  all  winds, — Far  thro'  the  streaming  rain 
Floating  at  intervals  the  garments  white 
Of  Cythna  gleamed,  and  her  voice  once  again 
Came  to  me  on  the  gust,  and  soon  I  reached  the  plotiL' 
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XLVn. 

Beside  the  fountain  in  the  market-place 
Dismounting,  I  beheld  those  corpses  stare 
With  homy  eyes  upon  each  other's  face. 
And  on  the  earth  and  on  the  vacant  air. 
And  npon  me,  dose  to  the  waters  where 
I  stooped  to  slake  my  thirst; — I  shrank  to  taste. 
For  the  salt  bitterness  of  blood  was  there; 
But  tied  the  steed  beside,  and  sought  in  haste 

If  any  yet  survived  amid  that  ghastly  waste. 

XLvm, 
No  living  thing  was  there  beside  one  woman, 
Whom  I  found  wandering  in  the  streets,  and  she 
Was  withered  from  a  likeness  of  aught  human 
Into  a  fiend,  by  some  strange  misery: 
Soon  as  she  heard  my  steps  she  leaped  on  me, 
And  glued  her  burning  lips  to  mine,  and  laughed 
With  a  loud,  long,  and  frantic  laugh  of  glee. 
And  cried,  ''Now  Mortal,  thou  hast  deeply  quaffed 

The  Plague's  blue  kisses — soon  millions  shall  pledge  the 
draught ! 

XLDC 

"My  name  is  Pestilence — this  bosom  dry. 
Once  fed  two  babes — a  sister  and  a  brother^- 
When  I  came  home,  one  in  the  blood  did  lie 
Of  three  death-wounds — the  flames  had  ate  the  other! 
Since  then  I  have  no  longer  been  a  mother. 
But  I  am  Pestilence; — hither  and  thither 
I  flit  about,  that  I  may  slay  and  smother: — 
All  lips  which  I  have  kissed  must  surely  wither, 
But  Death's — if  thou  art  he,  we'll  go  to  work  together! 

L. 
«What  seek'st  thou  here?  the  moonlight  comes  in  flashes,— 
The  dew  is  rising  dankly  from  the  dell — 
Twill  moisten  her!  and  thou  shalt  see  the  gashes 
In  my  sweet  boy,  now  full  of  worms — but  tell 
First  what  thou  seek'st."— "  I  seek  for  food."—"  'Tis  well. 
Thou  shalt  have  food;  Famine,  my  paramour, 
Waits  for  us  at  the  feast — cruel  and  fell 
Is  Famine,  but  he  drives  not  from  his  door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kissed,  alone.   No  more,no  more  !** 


lAOS  if"  — 


iX]- 
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LV. 

Her  chilled  heart  having  cherished  in  my  boitoin,     ' ' 
And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did  share 
Our  peaceful  meal: — as  an  autumnal  hlossom 
Which  spreads  its  shrunk  leaves  in  the  sunny  air. 
After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven  there. 
Thus  in  her  lips  and  cheeks  the  vital  spirit 
Mantled,  and  in  her  eyes,  an  atmosphere 
Of  health,  and  hope;  and  sorrow  languished  near  it. 
And  fear,  and  all  that  dark  despondence  doth  inherit. 


Canto  ^ettentfi. 


L 

So  we  sate  joyous  as  the  morning  ray 
Which  fed  upon  the  wrecks  of  night  and  storm 
J^ow  lingering  on  the  winds;  light  airs  did  play 
Among  the  dewy  weeds,  the  sun  was  warm, 
And  we  sate  linked  in  the  inwoven  charm 
Of  converse  and  caresses  sweet  and  deep, 
Speechless  caresses,  talk  that  might  disarm 
Time,  tho*  he  wield  the  darts  of  death  and  sleep. 

And  those  thrice  mortal  barbs  in  his  own  poison  steep. 

n. 
I  told  her  of  my  sufferings  and  my  madness, 
And  how,  awakened  from  that  dreamy  mood 
By  Liberty's  uprise,  the  strength  of  gladness 
Came  to  my  spirit  in  my  solitude; 
And  all  that  now  I  was,  while  tears  pursued 
Each  other  down  her  fair  and  listening  cheek 
Fast  as  the  thoughts  which  fed  them,  like  a  flood 
From  sun  bright  dales;  and  when  I  ceased  to  speak. 

Her  accents  soft  and  sweet  the  pausing  air  did  wake. 
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ra. 
She  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange  endtuance. 
Like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 
Woven  into  one;  to  which  no  firm  assarance. 
So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  faith  impa^ 
She  said  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start 
From  the  swoln  brain,  and  that  her  thoughts  were  firm 
When  from  all  mortal  hope  she  did  depart^ 
Borne  by  those  slaves  across  the  Ocean's  term^ 
And  that  she  reached  the  port  without  one  fear  infirm. 

IV. 

One  was  she  among  many  there,  the  thralls 
Of  the  cold  Tyrant's  cruel  lust:  and  they 
Laughed  mournfully  in  those  polluted  hsdls; 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 
The  Tyrant  heard  her  singing  to  her  lute 
A  wild,  and  sad,  and  spirit-thrilling  lay, 
Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes — one  moment  mute 
The  evil  thoughts  it*  made,  which  did  his  breast  pollute. 

V. 

Even  when  he  saw  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
One  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
He  bent,  and  was  no  longer  passionless; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne,  a  loveless  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And  mightier  looks  availed  not ;  then  he  bore 
Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  king,  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a  name. 

VL 

She  told  me  what  a  loathsome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  love's  delight, 
Foul  as  in  dream's  most  fearful  imagery 
To  dally  with  the  mowing  dead — that  night 
All  torture,  fear,  or  horror  made  seem  light 
Which  the  soul  dreams  or  knows,  and  when  the  day 
Shone  on  her  awful  frenzy,  from  the  sight 
Where  like  a  Spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Struggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  Tyrant  fled  away. 
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vn. 
.  Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawned  thro'  the  rent  soul;  and  words  it  gave 
Grestmes  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirlwinds  bore 
Which  might  not  be  withstood,  whence  none  could  save 
All  who  approached  their  sphere,  like  some  calm  wave 
Vexed  into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  beneath; 
And  sympathy  made  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  &ee,  and  they  began  to  breathe 
Deep  curses,  like  the  voice  of  flames  far  imderneatlu 

VIIL 

The  King  felt  pale  upon  his  noonday  throne: 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber  sent. 
One  was  a  green  and  wrinkled  eunuch,  grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill — distorted,  bowed  and  bent. 
The  other  was  a  wretch  from  infancy 
Made  dumb  by  poison;  who  nought  knew  or  meant 
But  to  obey:  from  the  fire-isles  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  and  strong,  of  Oman's  coral  sea.  / 

IX. 

They  bore  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift  stroke 
Of  silent  rowers  clove  the  blue  moonlight  seas. 
Until  upon  their  path  the  morning  broke; 
They  anchored  then,  where,  be  there  calm  or  breeze. 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Symplegades 
Shakes  with  the  sleepless  surge; — the  -^thiop  there 
Wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  and  with  knees 
Like  iron  clasped  her  feet,  and  plunged  with  her 
Among  the  closing  waves  out  of  the  boundless  air. 

X. 

"Swift  as  an  eagle  stooping  from  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood. 
He  plunged  thro'  the  green  silence  of  the  main. 
Thro*  many  a  cavern  which  the  eternal  flood 
Had  scooped,  as  dark  lairs  for  its  monster  brood; 
And  among  mighty  shapes  which  fled  in  wonder, 
And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pursued 
His  heels,  he  wound:  until  the  dark  rocks  under 
He  touched  a  golden  chain — a  soimd  arose  like  thundor. 

VOL.  I.  K  ,  / 
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XI. 

"A  stunning  clang  of  massive  bolts  redoubling 
Beneath  the  deep — a  burst  of  waters  driven 
As  from  the  roots  of  the  sea,  raging  and  bubbling: 
And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a  space  was  riven 
Thro'  which  there  shone  the  emerald  beams  of  heaven, 
Shot  thro'  the  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven, 
Like  sunlight  thro'  acacia  woods  at  even, 
Thro*  which,  his  way  the  diver  having  cloven. 
Past  like  a  spark  sent  up  out  of  a  burning  oven. 

xn. 
"And  then,"  she  said,  "he  laid  me  in  a  cave 
Above  the  waters,  by  that  chasm  of  sea, 
A  fountain  round  and  vast>  in  which  the  wave 
Imprisoned,  boiled  and  leaped  perpetually, 
Down  which,  one  moment  resting,  he  did  flee, 
Winning  the  adverse  depth;  that  spacious  cell 
Like  an  hupaithric  temple  wide  and  high, 
Whose  aery  dome  is  inaccessible. 
Was  pierced  with  one  round  cleft  thro'  which  the  sun-beams 
fell. 

XIII. 

"Below,  the  fountain's  brink  was  richly  paven 

With  the  deep's  wealth,  coral,  and  pearl,  and  sand 

Like  spangling  gold,  and  purple  shells  engraven 

With  mystic  legends  by  no  mortal  hand. 

Left  there,  when  thronging  to  the  moon's  command. 

The  gathering  waves  rent  the  Hesperian  gate 

Of  mountains,  and  on  such  bright  floor  did  stand 

Columns,  and  shapes  like  statues,  and  the  state 

Of  kingless  thrones,  which  Earth  did  in  her  heart  create. 

xrv. 
"The  fiend  of  madness,  which  had  made  its  prey 
Of  my  poor  heart,  was  lulled  to  sleep  awhile: 
There  was  an  interval  of  many  a  day. 
And  a  sea-eagle  brought  me  food  the  while. 
Whose  nest  was  built  in  that  untrodden  isle. 
And  who,  to  be  the  jailor  had  been  tau,i]jht. 
Of  that  strange  dungeon;  as  a  friend  whose  smile 
Like  light  and  rest  at  morn  and  even  is  sought. 

That  wild  bird  was  to  me,  till  ti    '         misery  brought 
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XV. 

"The  misery  of  a  madness  slow  and  creeping, 
Which  made  the  earth  seem  fire,  the  sea  seem  air, 
And  the  white  clouds  of  noon  which  oft  were  sleeping, 
In  the  blue  heaven  so  beautiful  and  fair, 
lAke  hosts  of  ghastly  shadows  hovering  there; 
And  the  sea-eagle  looked  a  fiend,  who  bore 
Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food! — thus  all  things  were 
Xransformed  into  the  agony  which  I  wore 
v-en  as  a  poisoned  robe  around  my  bosom's  core. 

XVI. 

••  Again  I  knew  the  day  and  night  fast  fleeing. 
The  eagle,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  air; 
-Another  frenzy  came — there  seemed  a  being 
AVithin  me — a  strange  load  my  heart  did  bear, 
-As  if  some  living  thing  had  made  its  lair 
3Sven  in  the  fountains  of  my  life : — a  long 
^nd  wondrous  vision  wrought  from  my  despair. 
Then  grew,  like  sweet  reality  among 
^im  visionary  woes,  an  uureposing  throng. 

xvn. 
**Methought  I  was  about  to  be  a  mother — 
Month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  I  dreamed 
That  we  should  soon  be  all  to  one  another, 
I  and  my  child ;  and  still  new  pulses  seemed 
To  beat  beside  my  heart,  and  still  I  deemed 
There  was  a  babe  within — and  when  the  rain 
Of  winter  thro'  the  rifted  cavern  streamed, 
Methought,  after  a  lapse  of  lingering  pain, 

C^    saw  that  lovely  shape,  which  near  my  heart  had  lain. 

xviri. 
"It  was  a  babe,  beautiful  from  its  birth, — 
It  was  like  thee,  dear  love,  its  eyes  were  thine. 
Its  brow,  its  lips,  and  so  upon  the  earth 
It  laid  its  fingers,  as  now  rest  on  mine 
Thine  own  beloved: — 'twas  a  dream  divine; 
Kven  to  remember  how  it  fled,  how  swift, 
How  utterly,  niiglit  make  tlie  heart  repine, — 
Tho'  'twas  a  dream." — Then  Cythna  did  uplift 

Iler  looks  on  mine,  as  if  some  doubt  she  sought  to  shift: 
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A  doubt  which  would  not  flee,  a  tenderness 
Of  questioning  grief,  a  source  of  thronging  tears; 
Which,  having  past,  as  one  whom  sobs  oppress. 
She  spoke:  "Yes,  in  the  wilderness  of  years 
Her  memory,  aye,  like  a  green  home  appears. 
She  sucked  her  fill  even  at  this  breast,  sweet  love. 
For  many  months.    I  had  no  mortal  fears; 
Methought  I  felt  her  lips  and  breath  approve, — 
It  was  a  human  thing  which  to  my  bosom  clove. 

XX, 

"I  watched  the  dawn  of  her  first  smiles,  and  soon 
"When  zenith-stars  were  trembling  on  the  wave. 
Or  when  the  beams  of  the  invisible  moon. 
Or  sun,  from  many  a  prism  within  the  cave 
Their  gem-bom  shadows  to  the  water  gave, 
Her  looks  would  hunt  them,  and  with  outspread  hand. 
From  the  swift  lights  which  might  that  fountain  pave, 
She  would  mark  one,  and  laugh,  when  that  command 
Slighting,  it  lingered  there,  and  could  not  understand, 

XXI. 

** Methought  her  looks  began  to  talk  with  me; 
And  no  articulate  sounds,  but  something  sweet 
Her  lips  would  frame, — so  sweet,  it  could  not  be 
That  it  was  meaningless;  her  touch  would  meet 
Mine,  and  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and  beat 
In  response  while  we  slept;  and  on  a  day 
When  I  was  happiest  in  that  strange  retreat. 
With  heaps  of  golden  shells  we  two  did  play, — 

Both  infants,  weaving  wings  for  time's  perpetual  way, 

xxn. 
"Ere  night,  methought,  her  waning  eyes  were  grown 
Weary  with  joy,  and  tired  with  our  delight. 
We,  on  the  earth,  like  sister  twins  lay  down 
On  one  fair  mother's  bosom: — from  that  night 
She  fled; — like  those  illusions  clear  and  bright. 
Which  dwell  in  lakes,  when  the  red  moon  on  high 
Pause  ere  it  wakens  tempest; — and  her  flight, 
Tho'  'twas  the  death  of  brainless  phantasy, 

Yet  smote  my  lonesome  heart  more  than  all  misery. 
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xxnL 
^It  seemed  that  in  the  dreary  night,  the  diver 
Who  brought  me  thither,  came  again,  and  bore 
My  child  away.    I  saw  the  waters  quiver, 
When  he  so  swiftly  sunk,  as  once  before: 
Then  morning  came — it  shone  even  as  of  yore, 
But  I  was  changed — the  very  life  was  gone 
Out  of  my  heart — I  wasted  more  and  more, 
Day  after  day,  and  sitting  there  alone. 
Vexed  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetual  moan« 

XXIV. 

''I  was  no  longer  mad,  and  yet  methought 
My  breasts  were  swoln  and  changed : — in  every  vein 
The  blood  stood  still  one  moment,  while  that  thought 
Was  passing — with  a  gush  of  sickening  pain 
It  ebbed  even  to  its  withered  springs  again: 
When  my  wan  eyes  in  stern  resolve  I  turned 
From  that  most  strange  delusion,  which  would  fain 
Have  waked  the  dream  for  which  my  spirit  yearned 
With  more  than  human  love, — then  left  it  unreturned. 

XXV. 

"So  now  my  reason  was  restored  to  me, 
I  struggled  with  that  dream,  which,  like  a  beast 
Most  fierce  and  beauteous,  in  my  memory 
Had  made  its  lair,  and  on  my  heart  did  feast; 
But  all  that  cave  and  all  its  shapes  possest 
By  thoughts  which  could  not  fade,  renewed  each  one 
Some  smile,  some  look,  some  gesture  which  had  blest 
Me  heretofore:  I,  sitting  there  alone, 
Vexed  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetual  moan. 

XXVL 

"Time  past,  I  know  not  whether  months  or  years; 
For  day,  nor  night,  nor  change  of  seasons  made 
Its  note,  but  thoughts  and  unavailing  tears: 
And  I  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
A  smoke,  a  cloud  on  which  the  winds  have  preyed. 
Till  it  be  thin  as  air;  until,  one  even, 
A  Nautilus  upon  the  fountain  played, 
Spreading  his  azure  sail  where  breath  of  Heaven 
Descended  not,  among  the  waves  and  whirlpools  driven. 
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xxvn. 
''And  when  the  iLagle  came,  that  lovely  thing. 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat. 
Fled  near  me  as  for  shelter;  on  slow  wing, 
The  Eagle,  liovering  o*er  his  prey  did  float; 
But  when  ho  saw  that  I  with  fear  did  note 
His  purpose,  proflfering  my  own  food  to  him. 
The  eager  plumes  subsided  on  his  throat — 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea  did  swim. 
And  o'er  it  cast  in  peace  his  shadow  broad  and  dim. 

XXVIIL 

"This  wakened  me,  it  gave  me  human  strength, 
And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  wherefore,  rose. 
But  I  resumed  my  ancient  powers  at  length; 
My  spirit  felt  again  like  one  of  those 
Like  thine,  whose  fate  it  is  to  make  the  woes 
Of  humankind  their  prey — what  was  this  cave? 
Its  deep  foundation  no  firm  purpose  knows 
Immutable,  resistless,  strong  to  save, 
Like  mind  while  yet  it  mocks  the  all-devouring  grave, 

XXIX. 

"  And  where  was  Laon  ?  might  my  heart  be  dead, 
While  that  far  dearer  heart  could  move  and  be  ? 
Or  whilst  over  the  earth  the  pall  was  spread. 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rend  ?  I  might  be  free. 
Could  I  but  win  that  friendly  bird  to  me. 
To  bring  me  ropes;  and  long  in  vain  I  sought 
By  intercourse  of  mutual  ima.!:][ery 
Of  objects,  if  such  aid  he  could  be  taught; 
But  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  boughs,  yet  never  ropes  he  brought 

XXX. 

"We  live  in  our  own  world,  and  mine  was  made 
From  glorious  phantasies  of  hope  departed: 
Aye,  we  are  darkened  with  their  floating  shade, 
Or  cast  a  lustre  on  them — time  imparted 
Such  power  to  me,  I  became  fearless-hearted. 
My  eye  and  voice  grew  firm,  calm  was  my  mind, 
And  piercing,  like  tlie  morn,  now  it  has  darted 
Its  lustre  on  all  hidden  thini^s,  behind 
Ton  dim  and  fading  clouds  which  load  the  weary  wind. 
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"Mj  wmd  became  tbe  book  through  which  I  grew 
Wise  in  all  haman  wisdom,  and  its  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  throagh  and  thioughy 
To  me  the  keejang  of  its  secrets  gave — 
One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  the  moveless  wave 
Whose  calm  reflects  all  moving  things  that  aie^ 
Necessity,  and  love,  and  life,  tibe  grave. 
And  sympathy,  fountains  of  hope  and  fear; 
Justice,  and  truth,  and  time,  and  the  world's  natural  sphere. 

XXXII. 

''And  on  the  sand  woulil  I  make  signs  to  range 
These  woofs,  as  they  were  woven,  of  my  thought ; 
Clear,  elemental  shapes,  whose  smallest  change 
A  subtler  language  within  language  wrought: 
The  key  of  truths  which  once  were  dimly  taught 
In  old  Crotona; — and  sweet  melodies 
Of  love,  in  that  lorn  solitude  I  caught 
From  mine  own  voice  iu  dream,  when  thy  dear  eyes 
Shone  thro'  my  sleep,  and  did  that  utterance  harmonize. 

XXXIIL 

"Thy  songs  were  winds  whereon  I  fled  at  will. 

As  in  a  wingid  chariot,  o'er  the  plain 

Of  crystal  youth;  and  thou  wert  there  to  fill 

My  heart  with  joy,  and  there  we  sate  again 

On  the  grey  margin  of  the  glimmering  main, 

Happy  as  then  but  wiser  far,  for  we 

Smiled  on  the  flowery  grave  in  which  were  lain 

Fear,  Faith,  and  Slaveiy;  and  mankind  was  free, 

Equal,  and  pure  and  wise,  in  wisdom's  prophecy. 

xxxiv. 
"For  to  my  will  my  fancies  were  as  slaves 
To  do  their  sweet  and  subtile  ministries; 
And  oft  from  that  bright  fountain's  shadowy  waves 
They  would  make  human  throngs  gather  and  rise 
To  combat  with  my  overflowing  eyes, 
And  voice  made  deep  with  passion — thus  I  grew 
Familiar  with  the  shock  and  the  surprise 
And  war  of  earthly  minds,  from  which  I  drew 

'QkB  power  which  has  been  mine  to  f mme  their  thoughts  anew. 
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XXXV. 

"And  thus  my  prison  was  the  populous  earth — 
Where  I  saw — even  as  misery  dreams  of  mom 
Before  the  east  has  given  its  glory  birth — 
Keligion's  pomp  made  desolate  by  the  scorn 
Of  Wisdom's  faintest  smile,  and  thrones  uptom, 
And  dwellings  of  mild  people  interspersed 
With  undivided  fields  of  ripening  com, 
And  love  made  free, — a  hope  which  we  have  nurst 
Even  with  our  blood  and  tears, — ^until  its  glory  burst. 

xxxvi. 
"All  is  not  lost!  there  is  some  recompense 
For  hope  whose  fountain  can  be  thus  profound, 
Even  throned  Evil's  splendid  impotence, 
Girt  by  its  hell  of  power,  the  secret  sound 
Of  hymns  to  truth  and  freedom — the  dread  bound 
Of  life  and  death  past  fearlessly  and  well. 
Dungeons  wherein  the  high  resolve  is  found. 
Backs  which  degraded  woman's  greatness  tell, 
And  what  may  else  be  good  and  irresistible. 

XXXVII. 

"Such  are  the  thoughts  which,  like  the  fires  that  flare 

In  storm-encompassed  isles,  we  cherish  yet 

In  this  dark  ruin — such  were  mine  even  there; 

As  in  its  sleep  some  odorous  violet. 

While  yet  its  leaves  with  nightly  dews  are  wet, 

Breathes  in  prophetic  dreams  of  day's  uprise, 

Or,  as  ere  Scythian  frost  in  fear  has  met 

Spring's  messengers  descending  from  the  skies. 

The  buds  foreknow  their  life — this  hope  must  ever  rise. 

xxxvm. 
"So  years  had  past,  when  sudden  earthquake  rent 
The  depth  of  ocean  and  the  cavern  crackt 
With  sound,  as  if  the  world's  wide  continent 
Had  fallen  in  universal  ruin  wrackt; 
And  thro'  the  cleft  streamed  in  one  cataract^ 
The  stifling  waters: — when  I  woke,  the  flood 
Whose  banded  waves  that  crystal  cave  had  sacked 
Was  ebbing  round  me,  and  my  bright  abode 

Before  me  yawned — a  chasn^    ~  and  bare,  and  broad. 
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XXXIX. 

'-A.'bove  me  was  the  sky,  beneath  the  sea: 
"^   Btood  upon  a  point  of  shattered  stone, 
:^^-^d  heard  loose  rocks  rushing  tumultuously 
^'^ith  splash  and  shock  into  the  deep— anon 


^  — *  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  wide  and  lone. 
^  felt  that  I  was  free !  the  Ocean-spray 
^iviivered  beneath  my  feet,  the  broad  Heaven  shone 
*"^-^ound,  and  in  my  hair  the  winds  did  play 
^^S«™g  as  they  pursued  their  unimpeded  way. 

XL. 

**  My  spirit  moved  upon  the  sea  like  wind 
^^Thich  round  some  thymy  cape  will  lag  and  hovcF, 
^ho'  it  can  wake  the  stiU  cloud,  and  unbind 
^iMie  strength  of  tempest:  day  was  almost  over, 
^When  thro'  the  fading  light  I  could  discover 
A  ship  approaching — its  white  sails  were  fed 
"With  the  north  wind — its  moving  shade  did  cover 
The  twilight  deep; — the  mariners  in  dread 
^a^t  anchor  when  they  saw  new  rocks  around  them  spread. 

XLL 

*•  And  when  they  saw  one  sitting  on  a  crag, 
They  sent  a  boat  to  me; — the  sailors  rowed 
In  awe  thro'  many  a  new  and  fearful  jag 
Of  overhanging  rock,  thro'  which  there  flowed 
The  foam  of  streams  that  cannot  make  abode. 
They  came  and  questioned  me,  but  .when  they  heard 
My  voice,  they  became  silent,  and  they  stood 
And  moved  as  men  in  whom  new  love  had  stirred 
eep  thoughts:  so  to  the  ship  we  past  without  a  word.  ' 
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"  I  SATE  besido  the  steoraman  then,  and  gazini; 
Upon  the  west,  cried,  '  Spread  the  sails !  beh.ild  I 
The  sinking  moon  is  like  a  watch-tower  blazing 
Over  the  mountains  yet ; — the  City  of  Gold 
Yon  Cape  alone  does  from  the  sight  withhold; 
The  stream  is  fleet — the  north  breathes  steadily 
Beneath  the  stars,  they  tremble  with  the  cold  I 
Ye  cannot  rest  upon  the  dreary  sea! — 
Haste,  haste  to  the  warm  liome  of  happier  destiny  I' 
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IV. 

•*  *  What  dream  ye  ?  Your  own  hands  have  builfc  an  home. 
Even  for  yourselves  on  a  belovfed  shore: 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they  come> 
How  they  will  greet  Idm  when  his  toils  are  o'er, 
And  laughing  babes  rush  from  the  well-known  door! 
Is  this  your  care?  ye  toil  for  your  own  good— 
Ye  feel  and  think — has  some  immortal  power 
Such  purposes?  or  in  a  human  mood, 
Dream  ye  that  God  thus  builds  for  man  in  solitude? 

V. 

"'What  then  is  God?  ye  mock  youreelves,  and  give 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know: 
As  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and  live  I 
'Twere  as  if  man's  own  works  should  feel,  and  shew 
The  hopes,  and  fears,  and  thoughts  from  which  they  flow, 
And  he  be  like  to  them.    Lo!  Plague  is  free 
To  waste.  Blight,  Poison,  Earthquake,  Hail,  and  Snow, 
Disease,  and  Want,  and  worse  Necessity 
Of  hate  and  ill,  and  Pride,  and  Fear,  and  Tyranny. 

VI. 

" '  What  then  is  God  ?    Some  moon-struck  sophist  stood 
"Watching  the  sliade  from  his  own  soul  upthrown 
Fill  Heaven  and  darken  Earth,  and  in  such  mood 
The  Form  he  saw  and  worshipped  was  his  own. 
His  likeness  in  the  world's  vast  mirror  shewn; 
And  'twere  an  innocent  dream,  but  that  a  faith 
Kursed  by  fear's  dew  of  poison,  grows  thereon, 
And  that  men  say,  God  has  appointed  Death 
On  all  who  scorn  his  will  to  wreak  immortal  wrath. 

VIL 

"'Men  say  they  have  seen  God,  and  heard  from  God, 
Or  known  from  others  who  have  known  such  things, 
And  that  his  will  is  all  our  law,  a  rod 
To  scourge  us  into  slaves — that  Priests  and  Kings, 
Custom,  domestic  sway,  aye,  all  that  brings 
Mans  free-born  soul  beneath  the  oppressor's  heel. 
Are  his  strong  ministers,  and  that  the  stings 
Of  death  will  make  the  wise  his  vengeance  feel,    •" 
Tho'  truth  and  virtue  arm  their  hearts  with  tenfold  steeh 
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vnr. 
'"And  it  18  said,  tbat  Grod  will  punish  wrong; 

Yea,  add  despair  to  crime,  and  pain  to  pain! 
And  his  red  hell's  undying  snakes  among 
Will  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  he  fixed  a  stain, 
Wliich,  like  a  plague,  a  burthen,  and  a  bane, 
Clung  to  him  while  he  lived; — for  love  and  hate. 
Virtue  and  vice,  they  'say,  are  difference  vain — 
The  will  of  strength  is  right — this  human  state 
Tyrants,  that  they  may  rule,  with  lies  thus  desolate. 

IX. 

" '  Alas,  what  strength !  opinion  is  more  frajl 
Tlian  yon  liim  cloud  now  fading  on  the  moon 
Even  while  wo  gaze,  tho'  it  awhile  avail 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth — and  every  throne 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  tho"  shadow,  rests  thereon. 
One  shape  of  many  names: — for  this  ye  plough 
The  barren  waves  of  ocean,  hence  each  one 
Is  slave  or  tyrant;  all  betray  and  bow. 
Command,  or  kill,  or  fear,  or  wreak,  or  suffer  woo. 
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xn. 
"*To  feel  the  peace  of  self-contentment's  lot. 
To  own  all  sympathies,  and  outrage  none. 
And  in  the  inmost  bowers  of  sense  and  tJiought, 
Until  life's  sunny  day  is  quite  gone  down. 
To  sit  and  smile  with  Joy,  or,  not  alone, 
To  kiss  salt  tears  from  the  worn  cheek  of  Woe; 
To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one, — 
This  is  not  faith  or  law,  nor  those  who  bow 

To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth,  such  destiny  may  know. 

xin. 
" '  But  children  near  their  parents  tremble  now, 
Because  they  must  obey — one  rules  another. 
For  it  is  said  God  rules  both  high  and  low. 
And  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brother. 
And  Hate  is  throned  on  high  with  Fear  his  mother. 
Above  the  Highest — and  those  fountain-cells, 
Whence  love  yet  flowed  when  faith  had  choked  all  other, 
Are  darkened — Woman,  as  the  bond-slave,  dwells 

Of  man,  a  slave;  and  life  is  poisoned  in  its  wells. 

xrv. 
"'Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  he  may  weave 
A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery; — 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 
He  toils  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 
The  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity; 
He  murders,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  ruin; 
He  builds  the  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood;  he  is  pursuing 

O,  blind  and  willing  wretch!  his  own  obscure  undoing. 

XV. 

"'Woman I — she  is  his  slave,  she  has  become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  speak — the  child  of  scorn. 
The  outcast  of  a  desolated  home, 
Falsehood,  and  fear,  and  toil,  like  waves  have  worn 
Channels  upon  her  cheek,  which  smiles  adorn. 
As  calm  decks  the  false  Ocean: — well  ye  know 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  bom, 
Can  choose  but  drain  tlie  bitter  dregs  of  woe, 
Which  ever  from  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressors  flow.  ' 
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XVI. 

"'This  need  not  be;  ye  might  arise,  and  will 
That  gold  should  lose  its  power,  and  thrones  tbeir  glory ; 
That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  be  free  to  fill 
The  world,  like  light;  and  evil  faith,  grown  hoary 
With  crime,  be  quenched  and  die. — Yon  promontory 
Even  now  eclipses  the  descending  moon! — 
Dungeons  and  palaces  are  transitory — 
High  temples  fade  like  vapour — Man  alone 

•Bemains,  whose  will  has  power  when  all  beside  is  gone. 

xvn. 
"'Let  all  be  free  and  equal! — ^from  your  hearts 
I  feel  an  echo;  thro'  my  inmost  frame 
Like  sweetest  sound,  seeking  its  mate,  it  darts — 
Whence  come  ye,  friends?  alas,  I  cannot  name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  shame. 
On  your  worn  faces ;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  the  disastrous  fame 
Of  conquerors  and  impostors  false  and  bold, 

The  discord  of  your  hearts,  I  in  your  looks  behold. 

XVIII. 

"  *  Whence  come  ye,  friends  ?  from  pouring  human  blood 
Forth  on  the  earth?  or  bring  ye  steel  and  gold. 
That  Kings  may  dupe  and  slay  the  multitude? 
Or  from  the  famished  poor,  pale,  weak,  and  cold, 
Bear  ye  the  earnings  of  their  toil  ?  unfold ! 
Speak!  are  your  hands  in  slaughter's  sanguine  hue 
Stained  freshly  ?  have  your  hearts  in  guile  grown  old  ? 
Know  yourselves  thus!  ye  shall  be  pure  as  dew. 
And  I  will  be  a  friend  and  sister  unto  you. 

XIX. 

"'Disguise  it  not — we  have  one  human  heart- 
All  mortal  thoughts  confess  a  common  home: 
Blush  not  for  what  may  to  thyself  impart 
Stains  of  inevitable  crime:  the  doom 
Is  this,  which  has,  or  may,  or  must  become 
Thine,  and  all  humankind's.     Ye  are  the  spoil 
Which  Time  thus  marks  for  the  devouring  tomb, 
Thou  and  thy  thoughts  and  they,  and  all  the  toil 
Wherewith  ye  twine  the  rings  of  life's  perpetual  coiL 
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XX. 

" '  Disjj^oise  it  not — ^ye  blush  for  what  ye  hate. 
And  Enmity  is  sister  unto  Shame; 
Look  on  your  mind — ^it  is  the  book  of  fate — 
Ah!  it  is  dark  with  many  a  blazoned  name 
Of  misery — all  are  mirrors  of  the  same; 
But  the  dark  fiend  who  with  his  iron  pen 
Dipped  in  scorn's  fiery  poison,  makes  his  fame 
Enduring  there,  would  o'er  the  heads  of  men 
Pass  harmless,  if  they  scorned  to  make  their  hearts  his  den. 

XXI. 

"*Tes,  it  is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendly  thing 
Of  many  names,  all  evil,  some  divine, 
Whom  self-contempt  arms  with  a  mortal  sting; 
Which,  when  the  heart  it's  snaky  folds  intwine 
Is  wasted  quite,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
To  gorge  such  bitter  prey,  on  all  beside 
It  turns  with  ninefold  rage,  as  with  its  twine 
When  Amphisbajna  some  fair  bird  has  tied, 
Soon  o'er  the  putrid  mass  he  threats  on  every  side. 

XXII. 

"'Eeproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thyself, 
Nor  hate  another's  crime,  nor  loathe  thine  own. 
It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self. 

Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions  once  are  gone, 
Demands  that  man  should  weep,  and  bleed,  and  groan; 
O  vacant  expiation !   be  at  rest. — 
The  past  is  Death's,  the  future  is  thine  own ; 
And  love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest  breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers,  where  peace  might  build  her  nest. 

XXIII. 

"  *  Speak  thou !  whence  come  ye  ? ' — A  Youth  made  reply, 
'  Wearily,  wearily  o'er  the  boundless  deep 
We  sail; — thou  readest  well  the  misery 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes,  but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves  to  keep. 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonoured  brow; 
Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  learned  to  steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe. 
And  never  dreamed  of  hope  or  refuge  until  now. 
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XXIT. 

'"Yes — I  must  speak — my  secret  should  hare  peiiab^^a 
Even  with  the  heart  it  wasted,  as  a  brand 
Fades  in  the  dying  flame  whose  life  it  cherished, 
But  that  no  human  hosom  can  withstand 
Thee,  wondrous  Lady,  and  the  mild  counnaud 
Of  thy  keen  eyes: — yes,  we  are  wretched  slaves, 
"Who  from  their  wonted  loves  and  native  land 
Are  reft,  aud  bear  o'er  the  dividing  waves 

The  unregarded  prey  of  calm  and  happy  graves. 
XXV. 
"'We  drag  afar  from  pastoral  vales  the  fairest 
Among  tlie  daughters  of  those  mountains  lune. 
We  dr^  them  there,  where  all  things  best  and  raresC^ 
Are  stained  and  tiampled ; — years  have  come  and  goii-' 
Since,  like  the  ship  which  bears  me,  I  have  kuuwn 
No  thought: — hut  now  the  eyes  of  one  dear  Maid 
On  mine  with  light  of  mutual  love  have  shone — 
She  is  my  life,^I  am  but  as  tlie  shade  ] 

Of  her, — a  emoke  sent  up  from  ashes,  soon  to  fade.        J 
XXVI.  » 
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xxvm. 
"The  very  darkness  shook,  as  with  a  blast 
Of  subterranean  thunder  at  the  cry; 
The  hollow  shore  its  thousand  echoes  cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  sea,  and  sky, 
And  earth,  rejoiced  with  new-bom  liberty, 
For  in  that  name  they  swore!    Bolts  were  undrawn, 
And  on  the  deck,  with  unaccustomed  eye 
The  captives  gazing  stood,  and  every  one 
Shrank  as  the  inconstant  torch  upon  her  countenance  shone. 

XXIX. 

•*They  were  earth's  purest  children,  young  and  fair. 
With  eyes  the  shrines  of  unawakened  thought. 
And  brows  as  bright  as  spring  or  morning,  ere 
Dark  time  had  there  its  evil  legend  wrought 
In  characters  of  cloud  which  wither  not — 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them;  but  soon 
They  knew  the  glory  of  their  altered  lot. 
In  the  bright  wisdom  of  youth's  breathless  noon. 
Sweet  talk,  and  smiles,  and  sighs,  all  bosoms  did  attune. 

XXX. 

"But  one  was  mute,  her  cheeks  and  lips  most  fair. 
Changing  their  hue  like  lilies  newly  blown, 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair, 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon, 
Shewed  that  her  soul  was  quivering;  and  full  soon 
That  Youth  arose,  and  breathlessly  did  look 
On  her  and  me,  as  for  some  speechless  boon: 
I  smiled,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  I  took, 
And  felt  a  soft  delight  from  what  their  spirits  shook. 


VOL.  L 
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Canto  Bint^ 


"  That  night  we  anchored  in  a  woody  bay. 
And  sleep  no  more  around  u3  dared  lo  hover 
Ttiun,  when  alt  doubt  and  fear  has  pusE  away, 
It  shades  the  couch  of  some  unresting  lover, 
A\'hose  heart  is  now  at  rest :  thus  night  past  over 
In  mutual  joy: — around,  a  forest  grew 
Of  poplars  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade  did  cover 
The  waning  stars  prankt  in  the  waters  blue, 
And  trembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the  morning  fievr. 
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IV. 

"So  from  that  cry  over  the  boundless  hills, 
Sudden  was  caught  one  universal  sound, 
Like  a  volcano's  voice,  whose  thunder  fills 
Bemotest  skies, — such  glorious  madness  found 
A  path  thro*  human  hearts  witli  stream  which  drowned 
Its  struggling  fears  and  cares,  dark  Custom's  brood, 
They  knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  felt  around 
A  wide  contagion  poured — they  called  aloud 
On  Liberty — that  name  lived  on  the  sunny  flood. 

V. 

"We  reached  the  port — alas!  from  many  spirits 
The  wisdom  which  had  waked  that  cry,  was  fleJ, 
Like  the  brief  glory  which  dark  Heaven  inherits 
From  the  false  dawn,  which  fades  ere  it  is  spread, 
Upon  the  night's  devouring  darkness  shed: 
Yet  soon  bright  day  will  burst— even  like  a  chasm 
Of  fire,  to  burn  the  shrouds  outworn  and  dead, 
Whicli  wrap  the  world;  a  wide  enthusiasm. 
To  cleanse  the  fevered  world  as  with  an  earthquake's  spasm ! 

VI. 

•*I  walked  thro'  the  great  City  tlien,  but  free 
From  shame  or  fear;  those  toil-worn  Mariners 
And  happy  Maidens  did  encompass  me; 
And  like  a  subterranean  wind  that  stirs 
Some  forest  among  caves,  the  hopes  and  fears 
From  every  human  soul,  a  murmur  strange 
Made  as  I  past;  and  many  wept,  with  tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  wingM  thoughts  did  range, 
•A^nd  half- extinguished  words,  wliich  prophesied  of  change. 

VIL 

"For,  with  strong  speech  1  tore  the  veil  that  hid 
Nature,  and  Truth,  and  Liberty,  and  Love, — 
As  one  who  from  some  mountain's  pyramid. 
Points  to  the  unrisen  sun! — the  shades  approve 
His  truth,  and  flee  from  every  stream  and  grove. 
Thus,  gentle  thoughts  did  many  a  bosom  fill, — 
Wisdom,  the  mail  of  tried  affections  wove 
For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  scorn  of  ill, 
Thrice  steeped  in  molten  steel  the  unconquerable  will. 


1 
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"Some  aaid  I  was  a  maaiac  wild  and  loBtj 
.Some,  that  I  acarce  had  risen  from  the  grave 
The  Prophet's  virgin  bride,  a  heavenly  ghoat: — 
Some  said,  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weird  cave. 
Who  had  stolen  human  shape,  and  o'er  the  wave. 
The  forest,  and  the  mountain  came; — some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Women  from  bonds  and  death,  and  on  my  head 
The  burthen  of  their  sins  would  frightfully  be  laid. 


"But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympathy 
In  human  hearts  :  the  purest  and  the  best. 
As  friend  with  friend  made  common  cause  with  inc^ 
And  they  were  few,  but  resolute; — the  rest. 
Ere  yet  success  the  enterprise  had  bleat, 
Lenguedwith  me  in  their  hearts; — their  meals,  their  slumber, 
Their  hourly  occupations  were  possest 
By  hopes  which  I  had  armed  to  overnumber 
Those   hosts  of  meaner    cares,   which   life's   stroBg   wings 
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XIL 

"like  clouds  inwoven  in  the  silent  sky, 
By  winds  from  distant  regions  meeting  there, 
In  the  high  name  of  truth  and  liberty, 
Around  the  City  millions  gathered  were, 
P>y  hopes  which  sprang  from  many  a  hidden  lair. 
Words,  which  the  lore  of  truth  in  hues  of  flame 
Arrayed,  thine  own  wild  songs  which  in  the  air 
Xike  homeless  odours  floated,  and  the  name 
Of  thee,  and  majay  a  tongue  which  thou  hadst  dipped  in  flame. 

xin. 
"The  Tyrant  knew  his  power  was  gone,  but  Fear, 
The  nurse  of  Vengeance,  bade  him  wait  the  event — 
That  perfidy  and  custom,  gold  and  prayer. 
And  whatsoe'er,  when  force  is  impotent. 
To  fraud  the  scepter  of  the  world  has  lent. 
Might,  as  he  judged,  confirm  his  failing  sway. 
Therefore  throughout  the  streets,  the  Priests  he  sent 
To  curse  the  rebels. — To  their  God  did  they 
or  Earthquake,  Plague,  and  Want,  kneel  in  the  public  way; 

XIV. 

"  And  grave  and  hoary  men  were  bribed  to  tell 
From  seats  where  law  is  made  the  slave  of  wrong. 
How  glorious  Athens  in  her  splendour  fell, 
Because  her  sons  were  free, — and  that  among 
Mankind,  the  many  to  the  few  belong, 
By  God,  and  Nature,  and  Necessity. 
They  said,  that  age  was  truth,  and  that  the  young 
Marred  with  wild  hopes  the  peace  of  slavery, 
AA'ith  which  old  times  and  men  had  quelled  the  vain  and  free. 

XV. 

"And  with  the  falsehood  of  their  poisonous  lips      • 
They  breathed  on  the  enduring  memory 
Of  sages  and  of  bards  a  brief  eclipse ; 
There  was  one  teacher,  who,  necessity 
Had  armed,  with  strength  and  wrong  against  mankind. 
His  slave  and  his  avenger  aye  to  be; 
That  we  were  weak  and  sinful,  frail  and  blind. 
And  that  the  will  of  one  was  peace,  and  we 
Should  seek  for  nought  on  earth  but  toil  and  misery. 
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" '  For  thus  we  might  avoid  the  hell  hereafter.' 
So  spake  the  hypocrites,  who  cursed  and  lied ; 
Alas,  their  sway  was  past,  and  tears  and  laughter 
Clung  to  their  hoary  hair,  withering  the  pride 
Which  in  their  liollow  hearts  dared  still  abide; 
And  yet  ohscenec  slaves  with  smoother  brow. 
And  sneers  on  their  strait  lips,  thin,  blue  and  wide, 
Said,  that  the  rule  of  men  waa  over  now. 

And  hence,  the  subject  world  to  woman's  will  mast  bow, 
XVIL 
"And  gold  was  si-attered  thro"  the  streets,  and  wine 
Flowed  at  a  hundred  feasts  within  the  wall. 
In  vain  I  the  steady  towers  in  Heaven  did  shine 
As  they  were  wont,  nor  at  the  priestly  call, 
Left  I'lague  her  banquet  in  the  jEthiop's  hall, 
Nor  Famine  from  the  lich  man's  portal  came. 
Where  at  her  ease  she  e\'er  preys  on  all 
Who  throng  to  kneel  for  food:  nor  fear  nor  shame, 

Xor  faith,  noi  discord,  dimmed  hope's  newly  kindled  tlame. 


1 
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XX. 

'*We  know  not  what  will  come — jet  Laon,  dearest. 
C^thna  shall  be  the  prophetess  of  Love, 
Her  lips  shall  rob  thee  of  the  grace  thou  wearest, 
To  hide  thy  heart,  and  clothe  the  shapes  which  rove 
Within  the  homeless  Future's  wiutry  grove; 
For  I  now,  sitting  thus  beside  thee,  seem 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  blood  to  live  and  move, 
And  violence  and  wrong  are  as  a  dream 
Which  rolls  from  steadfast  truth  an  unretuming  stream. 

XXL 

''The  blasts  of  Autumn  drive  Uie  wingM  seeds 
Over  the  earth, — ^next  come  the  snows,  and  rain, 
And  frosts,  and  storms,  which  dreary  Winter  leads 
Out  of  his  Scythian  cave,  a  savage  train; 
Behold  1  Spring  sweeps  over  the  world  again. 
Shedding  soft  dews  from  her  eetherial  wings ; 
Flowers  on  the  mountains,  fruits  over  the  plain. 
And  music  on  the  waves  and  woods  she  flings. 
And  love  on  all  that  lives,  and  calm  on  lifeless  things. 

XXIL 

''0  Spring,  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth,  and  gladness 
Wind- winged  emblem!  brightest,  best  and  fairest! 
Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  Winter's  sadness 
The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou*  sbarest  7 
Sister  of  joy,  thou  art  the  child  who  wearest 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet; 
Thy  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  bearest 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle  feet, 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding-sheet. 

xxin. 
''Virtue,  and  Hope,  and  Love,  like  light  and  Heaven, 
Surround  the  world. — ^We  are  their  chosen  slaves. 
Has  not  the  whirlwind  of  our  spirit  driven 
Truth's  deathless  germs  to  thought's  remotest  caves? 
Lo,  Winter  comes  I — the  grief  -of  many  graves. 
The  frost  of  death,  the  tempest  of  the  sword. 
The  flood  of  tyranny,  whose  sanguine  waves 
Stagnate  like  ice  at  Faith,  the  inchanter's  word. 
And  bind  ^all  human  hearts  in  it's  repose  abhorred^ 
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xxnr. 

"  Tbe  seeds  are  sleeping  in  the  soil :  meanwhile 
The  Tyrant  peoples  dungeons  with  his  prey. 
Pale  victdtns  on  the  guarded  scaffold  smile 
Because  they  cannot  apeak ;  and,  day  by  day, 
The  moon  of  wasting  Science  wanes  away 
Among  her  stars,  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
The  sons  of  earth  to  their  foul  idols  pray. 
And  grey  Priests  triumph,  and  like  hlight  or  blast 
A  shade  of  seliish  care  o'er  human  looks  is  cast, 

XXV, 

"  This  is  the  \f inter  of  the  world ; — and  here 
We  die,  even  as  the  winds  of  Autumn  fade, 
Expiring  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air, — 
Behold !  Sprin"  comes,  tho'  we  must  pass,  who  mada 
The  promise  of  its  birth, — even  as  the  shade 
Which  from  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain,  flings 
The  future,  a  broad  sunrise;  thus  arrayed 
As  with  the  plumes  of  overshadowing  wings, 
from  its  dark  gulph  of  chains.  Earth  like  an  eagle  springs. 
XXVL 
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xxvin. 

The  good  and  mighty  of  departed  ages 

-Ato  in  their  graves,  the  innocent  and  free. 

Heroes,  and  Poets,  and  prevailing  Sages, 

Wlio  leave  the  vesture  of  their  majesty 
To    adorn  and  clothe  this  naked  world; — and  we 
Are  like  to  them — such  perish,  but  they  leave 
AH  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty, 
^V^hose  forms  their  mighty  spirits  cuuld  conceive 
To  be  a  rule  and  law  to  ages  that  survive. 

XXIX. 

"So  be  the  turf  heaped  over  our  remains 
Ev^en  in  our  happy  youth,  and  that  strange  lot, 
^^tate'er  it  be,  when  in  these  mingling  veins 
TVie  blood  is  still,  be  ours;  let  sense  and  thought 
P^^s  fix)m  our  being,  or  be  numbered  not 
-^i^aong  the  things  that  are ;  let  those  who  come 
^^iind,  for  whom  our  steadfast  will  has  bought 
^   calm  inheritance,  a  glorious  doom, 
lBS\xlt  with  careless  tread,  our  undivided  tomb. 

XXX. 

**  Our  many  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  life  and  love. 
Our  happiness,  and  all  that  we  have  been. 
Immortally  must  live,  and  burn  and  move, 
WTien  we  shall  be  no  more; — the  world  has  seen 
A  type  of  peace ;  and  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  maniac's  eye, 
After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of  youthful  hope  returning  suddenly. 
Quells  his  long  madness — thus  man  shall  remember  thee. 

XXXL 

"And  Calumny  meanwhile  shall  feed  on  us. 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the  throne 
And  at  the  altar,  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be; — what  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  vouch,  tho'  it  be  truly  known ; 
That  record  shall  remain,  when  they  must  pass 
Who  built  their  pride  in  its  oblivion; 
And  fame,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured  was. 
Survive  the  perished  scrolls  of  unenduring  brass. 
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xxxn. 

"The  while  we  two,  helovW,  iiiuat  depart, 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  those  inchanters  fair. 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would  bid  the  heart 
That  gazed  beyond  the  wormy  grave  despair: 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seems  darkly  them 
To  fade  in  hideous  ruin;  no  calm  sleep 
Peoplinfi  with  golden  dreams  the  stagnant  air. 
Seems  our  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to  steep 
In  joy; — but  senseless  death — a  ruin  durk  and  deep! 

"  These  are  blind  fancies — reason  cannot  know 
Wiat  sense  can  neither  feel,  nor  thought  conceive ; 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world — and  woe. 
And  fear,  and  pain — we  know  not  whence  we  live. 
Or  why,  or  how,  or  what  mute  Power  may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and  beast, 
Or  even  these  thoughts : — Come  near  me !  I  do  weave 
A  chain  I  cannot  break — I  am  posseat 
"With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one  lone  huninn 
breast 
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XXXVL 

Tho*  she  had  ceased,  her  countenance  uplifted 
To  Heaven,  still  spaJce,  with  solemn  glory  bright ; 
Her  dark  deep  eyes,  her  lips,  whose  motions  gifted 
The  air  they  breathed  with  love,  her  locks  undight; 
*•  Fair  star  of  life  and  love,"  I  cried,  "my soul's  delight, 
Why  lookest  thou  on  the  crystiilline  skies  ? 
0,  that  my  spirit  were  yon  Heaven  of  night, 
Which  gazes  on  thee  with  its  thousand  eyes!" 
She  turned  to  me  and  smiled — that  smile  was  Paradise  I 


Canto  Centlj* 


I. 

Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steed, 
That  thus  with  his  proud  voice,  ere  night  was  gone. 
He  broke  our  linked  rest  ?  or  do  indeed 
All  living  things  a  common  nature  own. 
And  thought  erect  an  universal  throne, 
W^here  many  shapes  one  tribute  ever  bear? 
And  Earth,  their  mutual  mother,  does  she  groan 
To  see  her  sons  contend  ?  and  makes  she  bare 
Ber  breast,  that  all  in  peace  its  drainless  stores  may  share  ? 

IL 

I  have  heard  friendly  sounds  from  many  a  tongue. 
Which  was  not  human — the  lone  Nightingale 
Has  answered  me  with  her  most  soothiug  song. 
Out  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sate  pale 
W'ith  grief,  and  sighed  beneath;  from  many  a  dale 
The  Antelopes  who  flocked  for  food  have  spoken 
With  happy  sounds,  and  motions,  that  avail 
Like  man's  own  speech;  and  such  was  now  the  token 
Of  waning  night,  whose  calm  by  that  proud  neigh  was  broken. 
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m. 

Each  night,  that  mighty  steed  bore  me  abroad. 
And  I  returned  with  food  to  our  retreat, 
And  dark  intelligence;  the  blood  which  flowed 
Over  the  fields,  had  stained  the  courser's  feet; — 
Soon  the  dust  drinks  that  bitter  dew, — then  meet 
The  vulture,  and  the  wild-dog,  and  the  snake. 
The  wolf,  and  the  hyaena  grey,  and  eat 
The  dead  in  horrid  truce:  their  throngs  did  make 
Behind  the  steed,  a  chasm  like  waves  in  a  ship's  wake. 

IV. 

For,  from  the  utmost  realms  of  earth,  came  pouring 
The  banded  slaves  whom  every  despot  sent 
At  that  throned  traitor's  summons;  like  the  roaring 
Of  fire,  whose  floods  the  wild  deer  circumvent 
In  the  scorched  pastures  of  the  South;  so  bent 
The  armies  of  the  leagued  kings  around 
Their  files  of  steel  and  flame; — the  continent 
Trembled,  as  with  a  zone  of  ruin  bound. 
Beneath  their  feet,  the  sea  shook  with  their  Navies'  sound. 

V. 

From  every  nation  of  the  earth  they  came, 
The  multitude  of  moving  heartless  things. 
Whom  slaves  call  men:  obediently  they  came. 
Like  sheep  whom  from  the  fold  the  shepherd  brings 
To  the  stall,  red  with  blood;  their  many  kings 
Led  them,  thus  erring,  from  their  native  land ; 
Tartar  and  Frank,  and  millions  whom  the  wings 
Of  Indian  breezes  lull,  and  many  a  band 
The  Arctic  Anarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  sand, 

VI. 

Fertile  in  prodigies  and  lies; — so  there 
Strange  natures  made  a  brotherhood  of  ilL 
The  desart  savage  ceased  to  grasp  in  fear 
His  Asian  shield  and  bow,  when,  at  the  will 
Of  Europe's  subtler  son,  the  bolt  would  kill 
Some  shepherd  sitting  on  a  rock  secure; 
But  smiles  of  wondering  joy  his  face  would  fill. 
And  savage  sympathy:  those  slaves  impure. 
Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did  lure. 
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VIL 

iTor  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant  robe 
His  countenance  in  lies,-— even  at  the  hour 
IVhen  he  was  snatched  from  death,  then  o'er  the  globe 
l^ith  secret  signs  from  many  a  mountain  tower, 
With  smoke  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  the  power 
Of  Kings  and  Priests^  those  dark  conspirators 
He  called: — they  knew  his  cause  their  own,  and  swore 
like  wolves  and  serpents,  to  their  mutual  wars 
*^  Grange  truce,  with  many  a  rite  which  Earth  and  Heaven  abhors. 

vin. 
Myriads  had  come — millions  were  on  their  way; 
The  Tyrant  past,  surrounded  by  the  steel 
Of  hired  assassins,  thro'  the  public  way, 
Choked  with  his  country's  dead: — his  footsteps  reel 
On  the  fresh  blood — he  smiles,  "Aye,  now  I  feel 
I  am  a  Eling  in  truth!"  he  said,  and  took 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing  wheel 
Be  brought,  and  fire,  and  pincers,  and  the  hook, 
And  scorpions;  that  his  soul  on  its  revenge  might  look. 

IX. 

"But  first,  go  slay  the  rebels — why  return 
The  victor  bands,"  he  said,  "millions  yet  live. 
Of  whom  the  weakest  with  one  word  might  turn 
The  scales  of  victory  yet; — let  none  survive 
But  those  within  the  walls — each  fifth  shall  give 
The  expiation  for  his  brethren  here. — 
Go  forth,  and  waste  and  kill!" — "0  king,  forgive 
My  speech,"  a  soldier  answered — "but  we  fear 
The  spirits  of  the  night,  and  morn  is  drawing  near; 

X. 

"For  we  were  slaying  still  without  remorse. 
And  now  that  dreadful  chief  beneath  my  hand 
Defenceless  lay,  when,  on  a  hell-black  horse. 
An  Angel  bright  as  day,  waving  a  brand 
Which  flashed  among  the  stars,  past." — "  Dost  thou  stand 
Parleying  with  me,  thou  wretch?"  the  king  replied; 
"Slaves,  bind  him  to  the  wheel;  and  of  this  band. 
Whoso  will  drag  that  woman  to  his  side 
That  scared  him  thus,  may  burn  his  dearest  foe  beside; 


in 
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"  And  gold  and  glory  shall  be  his. — Go  toptb  1 " 
They  rushed  iiito  the  plain. — Loud  was  tlie  ronr 
Of  their  career:  the  horsemen  shook  the  eartJi; 
The  wheeled  artillery's  speed  the  pavement  tore; 
The  infantry,  file  after  file  did  pour 
Their  clouds  on  the  utmost  hilla     Five  days  they  i 
Among  the  wasted  fields:  the  sixth  saw  gore 
Stream  thro'  the  city;  on  the  seventh,  the  dew 

Of  slaughter  became  stiff;  and  there  was  peace  anew;  i 
XII. 
Peace  in  the  desart  fields  and  villages. 
Between  the  glutted  beasts  and  mangled  dead  I 
Peace  in  the  silent  streets !  save  when  the  criea 
Of  victims  to  their  fiery  judgment  led. 
Made  pale  their  voiceless  lips  who  seemed  to  dretu 
Even  in  their  dearest  kindred,  lest  some  tongue 
Be  faithless  to  the  fear  yet  uubetrayed ; 
Pence  in  tlie  Tyrant's  palace,  where  the  throng 

AVaate  the  triumphal  houra  in  festival  and  song  I 
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XV. 

The  fish  were  poisoned  in  the  streams;  the  birds 
In  the  green  woods  perished;  the  insect  race 
AVaa  withered  up;  the  scattered  flocks  and  herds 
"Who  had  survived  the  wild  beasts'  hungry  chace 
Died  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  face 
In  helpless  agony  gazing;  round  the  City 
All  night,  the  lean  hysenas  their  sad  case 
Like  starving  infants  wailed ;  a  woeful  ditty ! 
^xid  many  a  mother  wept,  pierced  with  unnatural  pity. 

XVL 

Amid  the  aerial  minarets  on  high, 
The  -Ethiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  sky, 
Startling  the  concourse  of  mankind. — Too  well 
These  signs  the  coming  mischief  did  foretell: — 
Strange  panic  first,  and  a  deep  sickening  dread 
Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  dwell, 
A  voiceless  thought  of  evil,  which  did  spread 
•"^'ith  the  quick  glance  of  eyes,  like  withering  lightnings  shed. 

xvn. 
Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the  frosts 
Strip  its  green  crown  of  leaves,  till  all  is  bare; 
So  on  those  strange  and  congregated  hosts 
Came  Famine,  a  swifc  sliadow,  and  the  air 
Groaned  with  the  burthen  of  a  new  despair; 
l^'amine,  than  whom  Misrule  no  deadlier  daughter 
Feeds  from  her  thousand  breasts,  tho'  sleeping  there 
\Vith  lidless  eyes,  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and  Slaughter, 

^    ghastly  brood;  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen  water. 

xvin. 
"Xhere  was  no  food,  the  corn  was  trampled  down, 
I'he  flocks  and  herds  had  perished;  on  the  shore 
The  dead  and  putrid  fish  were  ever  thrown; 
I'he  deeps  were  foodless,  and  the  winds  no  more 
Creaked  with  the  weij^ht  of  birds,  but  as  before 
Those  winged  things  sprang  forth,  were  void  of  shade; 
The  vines  and  orchards,  Autumn's  golden  store, 
'Were  burned; — so  that  the  meanest  food  was  weiglied 

^^^  iih  gold,  and  Avarice  died  before  the  god  it  made. 
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There  was  no  com — in  the  wide  market-place 
All  loatbliest  things,  ev<;ii  human  tleah,  waa  sold; 
They  weighed  it  in  small  scales — and  many  a  fnco 
Waa  fixed  in  eager  horror  then ;  his  gold 
The  miser  brought,  the  tender  maid,  grown  bold 
Thro'  hunger,  bared  her  scorned  charms  in  vain; 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest  born,  controuled 
By  instinct  blind  as  love,  hut  turned  again 

And  hade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in  silent  pain. 
XX. 
Then  fell  blue  PJague  upon  the  race  of  man, 
"0,  for  the  sheathfed  steel,  so  late  which  gave 
Oblivion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  tan 
With  brothers'  biood!  0,  that  the  earthquake's  grave 
Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  its  stifling  wavei" 
Vain  cries — throughout  the  streeU,  thousands  pursued 
Each  by  his  fiery  torture  howl  and  rave. 
Or  sit,  in  frenzy's  unimagined  mood, 

Upon  fresh  heaps  of  dead;  a  ghastly  nialtitude, 
XXL 
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xxm. 

Sometimes  the  living  by  the  dead  were  hid. 
Near  the  great  fountain  in  the  public  square* 
Where  corpses  made  a  crumbling  pyramid 
Under  the  sun,  was  heard  one  stifled  prayer 
For  life,  in  the  hot  silence  of  the  air; 
And  strange  'twas  amid  that  hideous  heap  to  see 
Some  shrouded  in  their  long  and  golden  hair, 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly 
-•^e  forms  which  sculptors  carve,  then  love  to  agony. 

XXIV. 

Famine  had  spared  the  palace  of  the  King : — 

He  rioted  in  festival  the  while. 

He  and  his  guards  and  Priests;  but  Plague  did  fling 

One  shadow  upon  all.    Famine  can  smile 

On  him  who  brings  it  food  and  pass,  with  guile 

Of  thankful  falsehood,  like  a  courtier  grey. 

The  house-dog  of  the  throne;  but  many  a  mile 

Comes  Plague,  a  wingM  wolf,  who  loathes  alway 

\Q  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers  make  her  prey.. 

XXV. 

So,  near  the  throne,  amid  the  gorgeous  feast, 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely  dight 
To  luxury,  ere  the  mockery  yet  had  ceased 
That  lingered  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's  might 
Was  loosened,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier  night 
In  dreams  of  frenzy  lapped  his  eyes;  he  fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stiff  eyeballs  sate  upright 
Among  the  guests,  or  raving  mad,  did  tell 
Strange  truths;  a  dying  seer  of  dark  oppression's  helL 

XXVI. 

The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale  with  terror; 
That  monstrous  faith  wherewith  they  ruled  mankind, 
IPell,  like  a  shaft  loosed  by.  the  bowman's  error. 
On  their  own  hearts :  they  sought  and  they  could  find 
IKo  refuge — 'twas  the  blind  who  led  the  blind  1 
So,  thro'  the  desolate  streets  to  the  high  fane 
Of  their  Almighty  God,  the  armies  wind 
In  sad  procession :  each  among  the  train 
"^o  his  own  Idol  lifts  his  supplications  vain. 

TOL.  L  "Nl 
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"0  God!"  they  cried,  "we  know  our  secret  pride 
Has  scorned  thee,  and  thy  worahip,  and  thy  name; 
Secure  in  human  power  we  have  defied 
Thy  fearhil  might;  we  beud  in  fear  and  shame 
Before  thy  presence;  with  the  dust  we  claim 
Kindred;  be  merciful,  0  King  of  Heaven! 
Most  justly  have  we  suffered  for  thy  fame 
Made  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  ains  forgiven. 

Ere  to  despair  and  death  thy  worshippers  be  driren. 
xxvni. 
"0  God  Almighty  I   thou  alone  hast  power! 
Who  can  resist  thy  will  ?  who  can  restrain 
Thy  wrath,  when  on  the  guilty  thou  dost  shower 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge,  a  blistering  rain  ? 
Greatest  and  best,  be  merciful  again ! 
Have  we  not  stabbed  thine  enemies,  and  made 
The  Earth  an  altar,  and  the  Heavens  a  fane, 
Where  thou  wert  worshipped  with  their  blood,  and  laid 

Those  hearts   in   dust  which  would   thy  searchless  worka 
have  weighed !  ^  =^ 
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XXXL 

And  Oromaze,  and  Christ,  and  Mahomet, 
Moses,  and  Bnddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm,  and  Foh, 
A  tumnlt  of  strange  names,  which  never  met 
Before,  as  watchwords  of  a  single  woe. 
Arose;  each  raging  votary  *gan  to  throw 
Aloft  his  armM  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
"Our  God  alone  is  Grod!"  and  slaughter  now 
Would  have  gone  forth,  when  from  beneath  a  cowl 

w  voice  came  forth,  which  pierced  like  ice  thro'  every  souL 

xxxn. 
He  was  a  Christian  Priest  from  whom  it  came, 
A  zealous  man,  who  led  the  legioned  west 
With  words  which  faith  and  pride  had  steeped  in  flame, 
To  quell  the  rebel  Atheists;  a  dire  guest 
Even  to  his  friends  was  he,  for  in  his  breast 
Did  hate  and  guile  lie  watchful,  intertwined. 
Twin  serpents  in  one  deep  and  winding  nest; 
He  loathed  all  faith  beside  his  own,  and  pined 
0  wreak  his  fear  of  God  in  vengeance  on  mankind. 

xxxni. 
Bat  more  he  loathed  and  hated  the  clear  light 
Of  wisdom  and  free  thought,  and  more  did  fear, 
Lest,  kindled  once,  its  beams  might  pierce  the  night, 
Even  where  his  Idol  stood;  for,  far  and  near 
Did  many  a  heart  in  Europe  leap  to  hear 
That  faith  and  tyranny  were  trampled  down; 
Many  a  pale  victim,  doomed  for  truth  to  share 
The  murderer's  cell,  or  see,  with  helpless  groan, 

"'le  Priests  his  children  drag  for  slaves  to  serve  their  own. 

XXXIV. 

He  dared  not  kill  the  infidels  with  fire 
Or  steel,  in  Europe:  the  slow  agonies 
Of  legal  torture  mocked  his  keen  desire: 
So  he  made  truce  with  those  who  did  despise 
His  cradled  Idol,  and  the  sacrifice 
Of  God  to  God's  own  wrath, — that  Islam's  creed 
^4ight  crush  for  him  those  deadlier  enemies ; 
^or  fear  of  God  did  in  his  bosom  breed 
A.  jealous  hate  of  man,  an  unreposing  need. 
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XXXV. 
"  Pence  I  Peace ' "  he  cried.  "  when  we  are  (iewl.  tha  Day 
Of  Judgment  comes,  aud  all  shall  surely  know 
Whose  God  is  God,  each  fearfully  shall  pay 
The  errors  of  his  faith  in  endless  woe! 
But  there  is  sent  a  mortal  vengeance  now 
On  earth,  because  an  impious  race  had  spumed 
Hira  whom  we  all  adore, — a  subtile  foe 
By  whom  for  ye  this  dread  reward  was  earned. 

And  thrones,  which  rest  on  faith  ia  God,  nigh  overturned. 
XXXVI. 
"Think  ye,  because  ye  weep,  and  kneel,  and  pray. 
That  God  will  lull  the  pestilence?  it  rose 
Even  from  beneath  his  throne,  where,  many  a  da] 
His  mercy  soothed  it  to  a  dark  repose : 
It  walks  upon  the  earth  to  judge  bis  foes. 
And  what  are  thou  and  I,  that  he  should  deign 
To  curb  his  ghastly  minister,  or  close 
The  gates  of  death,  ere  they  receive  the  twain 

Who  shook  with  mortal  spells  his  undefended  reij 
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XXXIX. 

*'Let  Laon  and  Laone  on  that  pyre« 
linked  tight  with  burning  brass,  perish!  then  pray 
That,  with  this  sacrifice,  the  withering  ire 
Of  God  may  be  appeased."    He  ceased,  and  they 
A  space  stood  silent,  as  far,  far  away 
The  echoes  of  his  voice  among  them  died; 
And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  dust,  al way 
Muttering  the  curses  of  his  speechless  pride. 
Whilst  shame,  and  fear,  and  awe,  the  armies  did  divide. 

XL. 

His  voice  was  like  a  blast  that  burst  the  portal 
Of  fabled  hell;  and  as  he  spake,  each  one 
Saw  gape  beneath  the  chasms  of  fire  immortal, 
And  Heaven  above  seemed  cloven,  where,  on  a  throne 
With  storms  and  shadows  girt,  sate  God,  alone. 
Their  King  and  Judge — fear  killed  in  every  breast 
All  natural  pity  then,  a  fear  unknown 
Before,  and  with  an  inward  fire  possest, 
They  raged  like  homeless  beasts  whom  burning  woods  invest 

XLI. 

'Twas  mom — at  noon  the  public  crier  went  forth, 
Proclaiming  thro'  the  living  and  the  dead, 
"The  Monarch  saith,  that  his  great  Empire's  worth 
Is  set  on  Laon  and  Laone's  head: 
He  who  but  one  yet  Living  here  can  lead, 
Or  who  the  life  from  both  their  hearts  can  wring, 
Shall  be  the  kingdom's  heir,  a  glorious  meed  ! 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hitlier  bring. 
The  Princess  shall  espouse,  and  reign  an  equal  King." 

XLIL 

Ere  night  the  pyre  was  piled,  the  net  of  iron 
Was  spread  above,  the  fearful  couch  below. 
It  overtopped  the  towers  that  did  environ 
That  spacious  square;  for  Fear  is  never  slow 
To  build  the  thrones  of  Hate,  her  mate  and  foe, 
So,  she  scourged  forth  the  maniac  multitude 
To  rear  this  pyramid — tottering  and  slow. 
Plague-stricken,  foodless,  like  lean  herds  pursued 
By  gad-flies,  they  have  piled  the  heath,  and  guma,  widi  ^q^* 
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Night  came,  a  starless  and  a  moonless  gloom. 
Uotil  the  dawn,  those  hosts  of  many  a  aatioa 
Stood  round  that  pile,  as  near  one  lover's  tomb 
Two  gentle  sisters  mourn  their  desolation; 
And  in  the  silence  of  that  expectation, 
Was  heard  on  high  the  reptiles'  hiss  and  crawl— 
It  was  BO  deep,  save  when  t!ie  devastation 
Of  the  awift  pest  with  fearful  interval. 

Marking  ita  path  with  shrieks,  among  the  crowd  would  hU. 
xuv. 
Morn  came, — among  those  sleepless  multitudes, 
Madness,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and  Famine  still 
Heaped  corpse  on  corpse,  aa  in  autumnal  woods 
The  frosts  of  many  a  wind  with  dead  leaves  fill 
Earth's  cold  and  sullen  brooks;  in  silence  still. 
The  pale  survivors  stood;  ere  noon,  the  feat 
Of  Hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
Like  hunger  or  disease,  with  whbpers  drear     [is  aeort" 

As  "hush  I  hark  I  Come  they  yet?  God,  God,  tiuoB  hoar 
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XLVn. 

Tis  aaid^  a  mother  draggied  three  children  then, 
To  those  fierce  flames  which  roast  the  eyes  in  tiie  head. 
And  laughed,  and  died;  and  that  unholj  men, 
Feasting  like  fiends  upon  the  infidel  dead. 
Looked  from  their  meal,  and  saw  an  Angel  tread 
The  threshold  of  God's  throne,  and  it  was  she! 
And,  on  that  night,  one  without  doubt  or  dread 
Game  to  the  fire,  and  said,  "Stop,  I  am  he! 
Kill  me  I"  they  burned  them  both  with  hellish  mockery, 

XLYin. 
And,  one  by  one,  that  night,  young  maidens  came; 
Beauteous  and  calm,  like  shapes  of  living  stone 
Clothed  in  the  light  of  dreams,  and  by  tiie  fiame 
Which  shrank  as  overgorged,  they  laid  them  down, 
And  sung  a  low  sweet  song,  of  which  alone 
One  word  was  heard,  and  that  was  Liberty; 
And  that  some  Just  their  marble  feet,  with  moaa 
Like  love,  and  died,  and  then  that  they  did  die 
With  happy  smiles,  which  sunk  in  white  tranquillity. 


Canto  (SUtientf). 


I. 

She  saw  me  not — she  heard  me  not — alone 
Upon  the  mountain's  dizzy  brink  she  stood; 
She  spake  not,  breathed  not,  moved  not — there  was  thrown 
Over  her  look,  the  shadow  of  a  mood 
Which  only  clothes  the  heart  in  solitude, 
A  thought  of  voiceless  depth; — ^she  stood  alone, 
Above,  the  Heavens  were  spread; — ^below,  the  flood 
Was  murmuring  in  its  caves; — the  wind  had  blown 
Hef  hair  apart,  thro'  which  her  eyes  and  forehead  &h.Q\i^ 


LAOS   ASD  tJlTllNA, 


A  cloud  was  hanging  o'er  the  western  mountnins; 
Before  its  bluB  and  inovelesa  depth  were  flying 
Grey  mists  poured  forth  from  the  unresting  foun'aiita 
0£  darkness  in  the  North; — the  day  was  dying: — 
Sudden,  the  sun  shone  forth,  its  beams  were  lying 
Like  boiling  gold  on  Ocean,  strantie  to  see, 
And  on  the  shattered  vapours,  wiiicli  def3nng 
The  power  of  light  in  vain,  tossed  restlessly 

In  the  red  Heaven,  like  wrecks  in  a  tempesinous  sea, 
IIL 
It  was  a  stream  of  living  beams,  whose  bonk 
On  either  side  by  the  cloud's  cleft  was  made; 
And  where  its  chasms  that  flood  of  glory  drank. 
Its  waves  gushed  forth  like  fire,  and  as  if  swayed 
By  some  mute  tempest,  rolled  on  ker;  the  shade 
Of  her  bright  ima.^e  floaleti  on  the  rivor 
Of  liquid  light,  which  then  did  end  and  fade- 
Her  radiant  shape  upon  its  verge  did  shiver; 

Aloft,  her  flowing  hair  like  strings  of  flame  did  qoiver. 
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VI. 

She  would  have  clasped  me  to  her  glowing  frame; 
Those  warm  and  odorous  lips  might  soon  have  shed 
On  mine  the  fragrance  and  the  invisible  flame 
Which  now  the  cold  winds  stole ; — she  would  have  laid 
Upon  my  languid  heart  her  dearest  head; 
I  might  have  heard  her  voice,  tender  and  sweet; 
Her  eyes  mingling  with  mine,  might  soon  have  fed 
My  soul  with  their  own  joy. — One  moment  yet 
^    gazed — we  parted  then,  never  again  to  meet! 

vn. 
2?ever  but  once  to  meet  on  Earth  again  I 
She  heard  me  as  I  fled — ^her  eager  tone 
Sank  on  my  heart,  and  almost  wove  a  chain 
-Around  my  will  to  link  it  with  her  own, 
So  that  my  stem  resolve  was  almost  gone. 
•*  I  cannot  reach  thee!  whither  dost  thou  fly? 
•*  My  steps  are  faint — Come  back,  thou  dearest  one — 
**  Eetum,  ah  me!  return" — the  wind  past  by 
^o   which  those  accents  died,  faint,  far,  and  lingeringly. 

VIII. 

AVoe!  woe!  that  moonless  midnight — Want  and  Pest 
AVere  horrible,  but  one  more  fell  doth  rear, 
As  in  a  hydra's  swarming  lair,  its  crest 
Eminent  among  those  victims— even  the  Fear 
Of  Hell:  each  girt  by  the  hot  atmosphere 
Of  his  blind  agony,  like  a  scorpion  stung 
By  his  own  rage  upon  his  burning  bier 
Of  circling  coals  of  fire;  but  still  there  clung 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  sword  on  starting  threads  uphung: 

IX. 

Not  death — death  was  no  more  refuge  or  rest; 
Not  life — it  was  despair  to  be! — not  sleep, 
For  fiends  and  chasms  of  fire  had  dispossest 
All  natural  dreams:  to  wake  was  not  to  weep, 
But  to  gaze  mad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
To  which  the  Future,  like  a  Snaky  scourge, 
Or  like  some  tyrant's  eye,  which  aye  doth  keep 
Its  withering  beam  upon  his  slaves,  did  urge 
Their  steps ;  they  heard  the  roar  of  Hell's  sulphureous  sxvx^. 
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Each  of  that  mnltittide  alone,  and  lost 

To  senae  of  outwanl  things,  one  hope  yet  knew; 

As  on  a  foam-girt  crag  some  seaman  t«st. 

Stares  at  the  rising  tide,  or  like  the  crew 

Whilst  now  the  ship  is  splitting  thro'  and  thro';  1 

Each,  if  the  tramp  of  a  far  steed  was  heard. 

Started  from  sick  despair,  or  if  tliere  flew 

Ooe  munuur  on  the  wind,  or  if  some  word 

Wliich  none  can  gather  yet,  the  distant  crowd  has  stirrB' 
XI. 
Why  became  cheeks  wan  with  the  kiss  of  death. 
Paler  from  hope  ?  they  had  sustained  despair. 
AVhy  watched  those  myriads  with  suspended  breath 
Sleepless  a.  second  night  ?  they  are  not  here 
The  victims,  and  hour  by  hour,  a  vision  drear. 
Warm  corpses  fall  upon  the  clay-cold  dead ; 
And  even  in  death  their  lips  are  wreathed  with  fwr— ^ 
The  crowd  is  mute  and  moveless — overhead 

Silent  Arctunis  shines — hal  hear'st  thou  not  the  tread     ., 
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XIV. 

Dark  Prjesta  and  haughty  Warriors  gazed  on  him 
With  baffled  wonder,  for  a  hermit's  vest 
Concealed  his  face;  but  when  he  spake,  his  tone, 
£re  yet  the  matter  did  their  thoughts  arrest, 
£amest^  benignant,  calm,  as  from  a  breast 
^oid  of  all  hate  or  terror,  made  them  start ; 
for  as  with  gentle  accents  he  addressed 
His  speech  to  them,  on  each  unwilling  heart 
Tnasual  awe  did  fall — a  spirit-quelling  dart. 

XV. 

**  Ye  Princes  of  the  Earth,  ye  sit  aghast 
Amid  the  ruin  which  yourselves  have  made. 
Yes,  Desolation  heard  your  trumpet's  blast. 
And  sprang  from  sleep! — dark  Terror  has  obeyed 
Your  bidding — 0,  that  I  whom  ye  have  made 
Your  foe,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy  free 
From  pain  and  fear!  but  evil  casts  a  shade. 
Which  cannot  pass  so  soon,  and  Hate  must  be 
the  nurse  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 

XVL 

"Ye  turn  to  Grod  for  aid  in  your  distress; 
Alas,  that  ye,  the  mighty  and  the  wise. 
Who,  if  ye  dared,  might  not  aspire  to  less 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  should  fear  the  lies 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for  mysteries 
To  blind  your  slaves: — consider  your  own  thought. 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  sacrifice 
Ye  now  prepare,  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 

Out  of  the  fears  and  hate  which  vain  desires  have  brought 

xvn. 
"Ye  seek  for  happiness — alas,  the  day! 
Ye  find  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold, 
Nor  in  the  fame,  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
For  which,  0  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old. 
Severe  task-mistress!  ye  your  hearts  have  sold. 
Ye  seek  for  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream 
No  evil  dreams:  all  mortal  things  are  cold. 
And  senseless  then;  if  aught  survive,  I  deem 

It  most  be  love  and  joy,  for  they  immortal  se^uu 
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] 


'■  Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  for  the  past. 
0.  could  I  win  your  ears  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious,  and  great,  and  calm  1  tliat  ye  would  cast 
Into  the  duat  tliose  symbols  of  your  woe, 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  steel !  tbat  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  tbe  nations  whence  ye  came, 
That  Want,  and  Plague,  and  Fear,  from  slavery  flow; 
And  that  mankind  is  free,  and  that  the  shame 
Of  royalty  and  faith  is  lost  in  freedom's  fame. 


"  If  thus  'tis  well — if  not.  I  come  to  say  l 

That  Laon" — while  the  Stranger  spoke,  among 
The  Council  sudden  tumult  and  afiray  ' 

Arose,  for  many  of  those  warriors  young, 
Had  on  his  eloquent  accents  fed  and  hung 
Dke  bees  on  mountain  flowers;  they  knew  the  truth, 
And  from  their  thrones  in  vindication  sprung; 
The  men  of  faith  and  law  then  without  ruth 
Drew  forth  their  secret  steel,  and  stabbed  each  ardent  youtlb 
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xxn. 
"There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West, 
Where,  tho*  with  rudest  rites.  Freedom  and  Truth 
Are  worshipped;  from  a  glorious  Mother's  breast. 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woe, 
By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  oppressed, 
Turns  to  her  chainless  child  for  succour  now, 
It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wisdom's  fullest  flow. 

xxin. 
"That  land  is  like  an  Eagle,  whose  young  gaze 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden  plume 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 
Of  sun-rise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made. 
Great  People:  as  the  sands  shalt  thou  become; 
Thy  growth  is  swift  as  morn,  when  night  must  fade;  •■ 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath  thy  shade. 

XXIV. 

"Yes,  in  the  desart  there  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.     Genius  is  made  strong  to  rear 
The  monuments  of  man  beneath  the  dome 
Of  a  new  Heaven;  myriads  assemble  there, 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear, 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes:  the  boon  I  pray 
Is  this, — that  Cythna  shall  be  convoyed  there — 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  name — America  1 
And  then  to  you  this  night  Laon  will  I  betray. 

XXV. 

"With  me  do  what  ye  will.     I  am  your  foe!" 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the  stare 
Of  hungry  snakes  like  living  emeralds  glow, 
Shone  in  a  hundred  human  eyes — "Where,  where 
Is  Laon? — haste!  fly!  drag  him  swiftly  here! 
We  grant  thy  boon." — "I  put  no  trust  in  ye, 
Swear  by  your  dreadful  God." — "We  swear,  we  swear!'* 
The  Stranger  threw  his  vest  back  suddenly. 
And  smiled  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  "  Lo !  I  am  he  I " 


lAOX  ASP  CTTHSA, 


Canto  Ctoelftg. 


The  transport  of  a  fierce  and  monstrous  gladness 
Spread  thro'  the  multitudinous  streets,  fast  flyinj; 
Upon  the  winds  of  fear;  from  his  dull  madness 
Tlie  starveling  waked,  and  died  in  joy;  the  dying. 
Among  the  corpses  in  stark  agony  lying. 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  in  hope 
Closed  their  faint  eyes;  from  house  to  houae  replying 
With  loud  acclaim,  the  living  shook  Heaven's  copo, 
And  filled  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes :  morn  did  ope 
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W. 

Tamalt  was  in  the  soul  ol  all  beside, 
m  joy,  or  doubt;  or  fear;  but  those  who  saw 
Their  tranquil  vietim  pass,  felt  wonder  glide 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  with  awe. — 
See,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth  draw. 
A  thousand  torches  in  the  spacious  square, 
Borne  bj  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthless  law. 
Await  the  signal  round:  the  morning  fair 
Is  changed  to  a  dim  night  by  that  unnatural  glare. 

V. 

And  see!  beneath  a  sun-bright  canopy, 
Upon  a  platform  level  with  the  pile. 
The  anxious  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high, 
Girt  by  the  chieftains  of  the  host;  all  smile 
In  expectation^  but  one  child:  the  while 
I,  Laon,  led  by  mutes,  ascend  my  bier 
Of  fire,  and  look  around;  each  distant  isle 
Is  dark  in  the  bright  dawn ;  towers  far  and  near, 
Fierce  like  reposing  flames  the  tremulous  atmosphere. 

VL 

There  was  such  silence  through  the  host,  as  when 
An  earthquake  trampling  on  some  populous  town, 
Has  crushed  ten  thousand  with  one  tread,  and  men 
Expect  the  second  ;   all  were  mute  but  one, 
That  fairest  child,  who,  bold  with  love,  alone 
Stood  up  before  the  King,  without  avail. 
Pleading  for  Laon's  life — her  stifled  groan 
Was  heard — she  trembled  like  one  aspen  pale 
Among  the  gloomy  pines  of  a  Norwegian  vale. 

VIL 

What  were  his  thoughts  linked  in  the  morning  sun. 
Among  those  reptiles,  stingless  with  delay. 
Even  like  a  tyrant's  wrath  ? — the  signal  gun 
Boared — ^hark,  again !  in  that  dread  pause  he  lay 
As  in  a  quiet  dream — the  slaves  obey — 
A  thousand  torches  drop, — and  hark,  the  last 
Bursts  on  that  awful  silence ;  far  away 
Millions,  with  hearts  that  beat  both  loud  and  fast, 
Watch  for  the  springing  flame  expectant  and  aghast. 
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Tliey  fly — the  torches  fall — a  cry  of  fear 
Has  Btartled  the  triumphant  1  they  recede ! 
For  ere  the  cannon's  roar  has  died,  they  hear 
The  tramp  of  hoofs  like  earthquake,  aod  a  aleed 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  the  tempest's  speed, 
Bursts  thro'  their  raoks:  a  woman  sits  thereon. 
Fairer  it  seems  than  aught  that  earth  can  breed. 
Calm,  radiant,  like  the  phantom  of  the  dawn, 
A  spirit  from  the  caves  of  day-light  wandering  gone. 

EX. 

All  thought  it  wag  God's  Angel  come  to  sweep 
The  lingering  guilty  to  their  fiery  grave ; 
The  Tyrant  from  his  throne  in  dread  did  leap, — 
Her  innocence  his  child  from  fear  did  save ; 
Scared  by  the  faith  they  feigned,  each  priestly  slave 
Knelt  for  his  mercy  whom  they  served  M-ith  bluoti, 
And,  like  the  refluence  of  a  mighty  wave 
Sucked  into  the  loud  sea,  the  multitude 
With  crushing  panic,  lied  in  terror's  altered  mooil. 
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XII. 

*'  Were  it  not  impious,"  said  the  King,  "to  break 
Our  holy  oath?" — "Impious  to  keep  it,  say!" 
Shrieked  the  exulting  Priest — "  Slaves,  to  the  stake 
Sind  her,  and  on  my  head  the  burthen  lay 
Of  her  just  torments : — at  the  Judij^ment  Day 
A^ill  I  stand  up  before  God's  golden  thi'one, 
^Ajid  cry,  0  Lord,  to  thee  did  I  betray 
-An  Atheist;  but  for  me  she  would  have  known 
Another  moment's  joy !  the  glory  be  thine  own." 

XHL 

They  trembled,  but  replied  not,  nor  obeyed, 
l^ausing  in  breathless  silence.     Cythna  sprung 
I*rom  her  gigantic  steed,  who,  like  a  shade 
Chased  by  the  winds,  those  vacant  streets  among 
IFled  tameless,  as  the  brazen  rein  she  flung 
XJpon  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  nioonfed  brow. 
-A  piteous  sight,  that  one  so  fair  and  young. 
The  clasp  of  such  a  fearful  death  should  woo 
^V^ith  smiles  of  tender  joy  as  beamed  from  Cythna  now. 

xrv. 
The  warm  tears  burst  in  spite  of  faith  and  fear, 
Il?>om  many  a  tremulous  eye,  but  like  soft  dews 
^Vhich  feed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung  gathered  there, 
IFrozeu  by  doubt, — alas,  they  could  not  chuse, 
T3ut  weep;  for  when  her  faint  limbs  did  refuse 
"To  climb  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutes  slie  smiled; 
—And  with  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the  hues 
^^Jf  her  quick  lips,  even  as  a  weary  child 
^^     ins  sleep  from  some  fond  nurse  with  its  caresses  mild, 

XV. 

She  won  them,  tho'  unwilling,  her  to  bind 
^ear  me,  among  the  snakes.     When  there  had  fled 
One  soft  reproach  that  was  most  thrilling  kind, 
Sli«i  smiled  on  me,  and  notliiiii,^  then  we  said. 
But  each  upon  the  other's  countenance  fed 
Looks  of  insatiate  love ;  the  mighty  veil 
AVhich  doth  divide  the  living  and  the  dead 
Was  almost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim  and  pale, — 
-V\l  light  in  Heaven  or  Earth  bcisi^ie  our  love  did  fnil.— 
VOL.  L  IS 
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Yet, — yet — one  brief  relapse,  like  the  last  beam 
Of  ilyiog  flames,  the  stainless  air  aroaud 
Hung  silent  and   serene — a  blood-red  gleam 
Burst  upwards,  hurling  fiercely  from  the  ground 
The  globed  smoke, — I  heard  ^e  miglity  sound 
Of  its  uprise,  like  a  tempestuous  ocean ; 
And,  thro'  iu  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  a  swound. 
The  tyrant's  child  fall  without  life  or  motion 

Before  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  unseen  emoiion. 
xvn. 
And  is  this  death  ?  the  pyie  has  disappeared, 
The  Pestilence,  the  Tyrant,  and  the  throng ; 
The  flames  grow  silent — slowly  there  is  heard 
The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song, 
Which,  like  the  kiss  of  love  wheu  life  is  youu'T, 
Steeps  the  faint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet  and  deep ; 
With  ever  changing  notes  it  floats  along, 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seemed  to  creep 

A  melody,  like  waves  on  wrinkled  sands  that  Iciip. 
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XX. 

As  we  sate  gazing  in  a  trance  of  wonder, 
A  boat  approached,  borne  by  the  musical  air 
Along  the  waves  which  sung  and  sparkled  under 
Its  rapid  keel — a  wingM  shape  sate  there, 
A  child  with  silver-shining  wings,  so  fair, 
That  as  her  bark  did  thro'  the  waters  glide, 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did  wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams;  from  side  to  side, 
^hile  veering  to  the  wind  her  plumes  the  bark  did  guides 

XXI. 

The  boat  was  one  curved  shell  of  hollow  pearl. 
Almost  tmnslucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within;  the  prow  and  stern  did  curl 
Homfed  on  high,  like  the  young  moon  supine, 
"When  o'er  dim  twilight  mountains  dark  with  pine. 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams, 
"Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  line 
Xade  fast,  till  borne  on  sunlight's  ebbing  streams, 
^Hating,  on  earth's  verge  the  sunken  meteor  gleams. 

XXIL 

Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our  feet; — 
Then  Cythna  turned  to  me,  and  from  her  eyes 
"Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,  a  look  more  sweet 
Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  surprise, 
Glanced  as  she  spake ;  "  Aye,  this  is  Paradise 
And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united! 
Xo,  that  is  mine  own  child,  who  in  the  guise 
Of  madness  came,  like  day  to  one  benighted 
I  n  lonesome  woods :  my  heart  is  now  too  well  requited ! " 

xxm. 
And  then  she  wept  aloud,  and  in  her  arms 
Clasped  that  bright  Shape,  less  marvellously  fair 
Than  her  own  human  hues  and  living  charms ; 
Which,  as  she  leaned  in  passion's  silence  there, 
Breathed  warmth  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  air, 
"Which  seemed  to  blush  and  tremble  with  delight; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  her  streaming  hair 
Fell  o'er  that  snowy  cliild,  and  wrapt  from  sight 
Tuu  fond  and  lonj]j  embrace  which  did  their  hearts  unite. 
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XXIT. 
Then  the  bright  child,  the  plumed  Seraph  came. 
And  fixed  its  blue  and  beaming  eyes  on  mint;. 
And  said,  "  I  was  disturbed  by  tremulous  stuituo 
When  once  we  met,  yet  knew  that  I  was  thiue 
From  the  same  hour  in  which  thy  lips  divine 
Kindled  a  clinging  dream  within  my  brain. 
Which  ever  waked  when  I  might  sleep,  to  twiiie 
Thine  image  with  lier  memory  dear — again 
We  meet;   exempted  now  from  mortal  fear  or  pain. 

XXY. 

"When  the  consuming  flames  had  wrapt  ye  round, 
The  hope  which  I  had  cherished  went  away; 
I  fell  in  agony  on  the  senseless  ground, 
And  hid  mine  eyes  in  dust,  and  far  astray 
My  mind  was  gone,  when  bright,  like  dawning  day, 
The  Spectre  of  the  Plague  before  me  flew. 
And  breathed  upon  my  lips,  and  seemed  to  say, 
'They  wait  for  tiiee  beloved;' — then  I  knew 
The  death-mark  on  my  breast,  and  became  calm  anew. 
XXSL.  —        — 
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xxvin. 
"'These  perish  as  the  good  and  great  of  yore 
Have  perished,  and  their  murderers  will  repent, 
Yes,  vain  and  barren  tears  shall  flow  before 
Yon  smoke  has  faded  from  the  firmament 
Even  for  this  cause,  that  ye  who  must  lament 
The  death  of  those  that  made  this  world  so  fair, 
Cannot  recall  them  now;  but  then  is  lent 
To  man  the  wisdom  of  a  high  despair, 
V'ten  such  can  die,  and  he  live  on  and  linger  here. 

XXIX. 

•**Aye,  ye  may  fear  not  now  the  Pestilence, 
Trom  fabled  hell  as  by  a  charm  withdrawn, 
-All  power  and  faith  must  pass,  since  calmly  hence 
In  torment  and  in  fire  have  Atheists  gone; 
-And  ye  must  sadly  turn  away,  and  moan 
In  secret,  to  his  home  each  one  returning. 
And  to  long  ages  shall  this  hour  be  known; 
And  slowly  shall  its  memory,  ever  burning, 
^iJl  this  dark  night  of  things  with  an  eternal  morning. 

XXX. 

***For  me  the  world  is  grown  too  void  and  cold, 
Since  hope  pursues  immortal  destiny 
With  steps  thus  slow — therefore  shall  ye  behold 
How  Atheists  and  Eepiiblicans  can  die — 
TeU  to  your  children  this!'  then  suddenly 
He  sheathed  a  dagger  in  his  heart  and  fell; 
My  brain  grew  dark  in  death,  and  yet  to  me 
There  came  a  murmur  from  the  crowd,  to  tell 
f  deep  and  miglity  change  which  suddenly  befelL 

XXXL 

"Then  suddenly  I  stood  a  winged  Thought 
Before  the  immortal  Senate,  and  the  seat 
Of  that  star-shining  spirit,  wlience  is  wrought 
The  strength  of  its  dominion,  good  and  great, 
The  better  Genius  of  this  world's  estate. 
His  realm  around  one  mighty  Fane  is  spread, 
Elysian  islands  bright  and  fortunate, 
Calm  dwellings  of  the  free  and  happy  dead, 
>Vhere  I  am  sent  to  lead ! "  these  winf}[M  words  she  said. 
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xxxa. 
And  with  the  silence  of  her  eloquent  smile, 
Bade  ua  embark  in  her  divine  canoe; 
Then  at  the  helm  we  took  our  seat,  the  while 
Above  her  head  those  plnmea  of  dazzling  hue 
Iiito  the  winds'  invisible  stream  she  threw. 
Sitting  beside  the  prow;  like  gossamer. 
On  the  swift  breath  of  morn,  the  vessel  flew 
O'er  the  bright  whirlpools  of  that  fountain  fair, 

Whose  shores  receded  fast,  whilst  we  seemed  lingering  tliew 
xxxin. 
Till  down  that  mighty  stream  dark,  calm,  and  fleet. 
Between  a  chasm  of  cedarn  mountains  riven. 
Chased  by  the  thronging;  winds  whose  viewless  feet 
As  swift  as  twinkling  bearos,  had,  under  Heaven, 
From  woods  and  waves  wild  sounds  and  odours  drivei 
The  boat  fled  visibly — three  nights  and  days, 
Borne  like  a  cloud  thro'  morn,  and  noon,  and  oven, 
We  sailed  along  the  winding  watery  ways 

Of  the  vast  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine  mase. 
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XXXVI. 

Sometimes  between  the  wide  and  flowering  meadows, 
Mile  after  mile  we  sailed,  and  'twas  delight 
To  see  far  oflF  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass;  sometimes  beneath  the  night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  roofs  were  bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from  their  deep 
And  dark-green  chasms,  shades  beautiful  and  white. 
Amid  sweet  sounds  across  our  path  would  sweep, 
ike  swift  and  lovely  dreams  that  walk  the  waves  of  sleep. 

xxxvn. 
And  ever  as  we  sailed,  our  minds  were  full 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  overflow 
In  converse  wild,  and  sweet,  and  wonderful; 
And  in  quick  smiles  whose  light  would  come  and  go. 
Like  music  o'er  wide  waves,  and  in  the  flow 
Of  sudden  tears,  and  in  the  mute  caress — ' 
For  a  deep  shade  was  cleft,  and  we  did  know, 
That  virtue,  tho'  obscured  on  Earth,  not  less 
urvives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  loveliness. 

xxxvin. 
Three  days  and  nights  ^ve  sailed,  as  thought  and  feeling 
Number  delightful  hours — for  thro'  the  sky 
The  sphered  lamps  of  day  and  night,  revealing 
Xew  changes  and  new  glories,  rolled  on  high, 
Sun,  Moon,  and  moonlike  lamps,  the  progeny 
Of  a  diviner  Heaven,  serene  and  fair: 
On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind-wrought  sea 
The  stream  became,  and  fast  and  faster  bare 
^he  spirit-winged  boat,  steadily  speeding  there. 

xxxix. 
Steady  and  swift,  where  the  waves  rolled  like  mountains 
Within  the  vast  ravine,  whose  rifts  did  pour 
Tumultuous  floods  from  their  ten  thousand  fountains. 
The  thunder  of  whose  earth-uplifting  roar 
Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  from  the  shore. 
Calm  as  a  shade,  the  boat  of  that  fair  child 
Securely  fled,  that  rapid  stress  before, 
Amid  the  topmost  spray,  and  sunbows  wild, 
^"reathed  in  the  silver  mist :  in  joy  and  pride  we  smiled. 
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The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  rivet 
Is  past,  and  our  aerial  speed  suspended. 
We  look  behind;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 
Where  its  wild  surges  with  tbe  lake  were  blended: 
Our  bark  hunp;  there,  as  on  a  line  suspended 
Between  two  heavens,  tliat  windless  waveless  lake; 
Which  four  great  cattiracta  from  four  vales,  attended 
By  mists,  aye  faed ;  from  rocks  and  clouds  they  broak, 

And  of  that  azure  Gea  a  silent  refuge  inalce. 
XLL 
Motionless  resting  on  the  lake  awhile, 
I  saw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  mountaina  rear 
Their  peaks  aloft,  I  saw  each  radiant  isle. 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Huog  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  appear 
The  Temple  of  the  Spirit;  on  the  Bound 
Which  issued  thence,  drawn  nearer  and  more  near, 
like  the  swift  moon  this  glorious  earth  around, 

Tiie  charmed  boat  approached,  and  there  it«  bavea  foand 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 

The  story  of  "  Eosalind  and  Helen "  is,  undoubtedly,  not 
^^  attempt  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry.  It  is  in  no 
r^Si'ee  calculated  to  excite  profound  meditation ;  and  if,  by 
interesting  the  afiections  and  amusing  the  imagination,  it 
^^'aken  a  certain  ideal  melancholy  favourable  to  the  reception 
"f  more  important  impressions,  it  will  produce  in  the  reader 
''^1  that  tlie  writer  experienced  in  the  composition.  I 
I'lisij^ned  myself,  as  I  wrote,  to  the  impulse  of  the  feelings 
^^'^iich  moulded  the  conception  of  the  story;  and  this 
^'^4^ulse  determined  the  pauses  of  a  measure,  which  only 
I'^^tends  to  be  regular  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  with,  and 
t^-"^  presses,  the  irregularity  of  the  imaginations  which  inspired 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  few  scattered  poems  I  left 
^  '^  ^  England  will  be  selected  by  my  bookseller,  to  add  to 

'^is  collection.  One,  which  I  sent  from  Italy,  was  written 
^*^er  a  day's  excursion  among  those  lovely  mountains  which 
^^i*roimd  what  was  once  the  retreat,  and  where  is  now  the 
^^^Pulchre,  of  Petrarcli.     If  any  one  is  inclined  to  condemn 

:^^  insertion  of  the  introductory  lines,  which  image  forth 
*^    sudden  relief  of  a  state  of  deep  despondency  by  the 

^^liant  visions  disclosed  by  the  sudden  burst  of  an  Italian 
*^^tirise  in  autumn  on  the  highest  peak  of  those  delightful 
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mountains,  I  can  only  offer  aa  xaj  excnse,  that  the 
nut  erased  at  the  request  of  a  dear  friend,  with 
added  years  of  intercourse  only  add  to  my  apprehei 
its  value,  and  who  would  have  had  more  right  th 
one  to  complain,  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  ext 
in  me  the  very  power  of  delineating  sadness. 

Naples,  Dec.  20,  1818. 


ROSALIND    AND     HELEN. 


Sosalind,  Helen  and  her  Child. 
Scene,  the  Shore  of  the  Lake  o/  Coma. 

HELEN. 
CouE  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind. 

;  since  thou  and  I  iiave  met; 
■  were  unkind 
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Barren  and  dark  although  they  be, 

Were  dearer  than  these  chesnut  woods: 

Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream, 

And  the  bine  mountains,  shapes  which  seem  ts 

Like  wrecks  of  childhood's  sunny  dream: 

Which  that  we  have  abandoned  now, 

Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 

Which  altered  friendship  leaves.    I  seek 

No  more  our  youthful  intercourse.  so 

That  cannot  be!  Eosalind,  speak, 

Speak  to  me.    Leave  me  not. — When  mom  did  come, 

When  evening  fell  upon  our  common  home, 

When  for  one  hour  we  parted, — do  not  frown: 

I  would  not  chide  thee,  though  thy  faith  is  broken:    m 

But  turn  to  me.     Oh!  by  this  cherished  token, 

Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  disown, 

Turn,  as  'twere  but  the  memory  of  me. 

And  not  my  scorned  self  who  prayed  to  thee. 

ROSALIND. 

Is  it  a  dream,  or  do  I  see  40 

And  hear  frail  Helen?     I  would  flee 

Thy  tainting  touch;  but  former  years 

Arise,  and  bring  forbidden  tears ; 

And  my  o'erburthened  memory 

Seeks  yet  its  lost  repose  in  thee.  45 

I  share  thy  crime.     I  cannot  choose 

But  weep  for  thee:  mine  own  strange  grief 

Rut  seldom  stoops  to  such  relief: 

KoT  ever  did  I  love  thee  less. 

Though  mourning  o'er  thy  wickedness  w 

Kven  with  a  sister's  woe.     I  knew 

What  to  the  evil  world  is  due, 

And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 

To  link  me  with  the  infamy 

Of  one  so  lost  as  Helen.     Now  w 

Bewildered  by  my  dire  despair, 

Wondering  I  blush,  and  weep  that  thou 

Should'st  love  me  still, — thou  only  ! — There, 

Let  us  sit  on  that  grey  stone, 

TiU  our  mournful  talk  be  done.  w 
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HELEN. 

Alas!  not  there;  I  cannot  bear 

Tliu  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear, 

A  sound  from  tliere,  KosalJnd  dear, 

\Vhich  never  yet  I  heard  elsewhere 

liut  in  our  native  land,  recurs, 

Kmih  here  where  now  we  meet.     It  stirs 

Too  much  of  suffocating  sorrow  1 

Tn  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chesnut  wood 

Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 

Leas  like  our  own.     The  ghost  of  peace 

^Vill  not  desert  this  spot.     To-morrow, 

1 1'  tliy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease, 

We  may  sit  here. 

ROSALIND. 

Thou  lead,  my  sweet, 
j\iid  I  will  follow. 

HENRY. 

'Tis  Fenici'a  seat 
Where  you  are  going?     Tliia  is  not  the  way, 
M;iuima;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that  i 
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And  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Bring  home  with  you       m 
That  sweet  strange  lady-frienA"    Then  ofif  he  flew, 
Sut  stopt,  and  beckoned  with  a  meaning  smile, 
"Where  the  road  turned.    Pale  Bosedind  the  while, 
iding  her  face,  stood  weeping  silently. 


In  silence  then  they  took  the  way  95 

Beneath  the  forest's  solitude. 

It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood. 

Thro'  which  they  took  their  way; 

And  the  grey  shades  of  evening 

O'er  that  green  wilderness  did  fling  100 

Scill  deeper  solitude. 

Pursuing  still  the  path  that  wound 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around 

Thro'  which  slow  shades  were  wandering. 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came,  iw 

To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring. 

O'er  which  the  columned  wood  did  frame 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  faith  obtain, 

Man's  early  race  once  knelt  beneath  110 

The  overhanging  deity. 

O'er  this  fair  fountain  hung  the  sky, 

Kow  spangled  with  rare  stars.     The  snake, 

The  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 

Creeps  here  hi?  noontide  thirst  to  slake,  115 

Is  beaming  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 

Shed  from  yon  dome's  eternal  blue, 

When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 

In  the  light  of  his  own  loveliness; 

And  the  birds  that  in  the  fountain  dip  120 

Xheir  plumes,  with  fearless  fellowship 

Above  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover. 

1"he  fitful  wind  is  heard  to  stir 

One  solitary  leaf  on  high; 

The  chirping  of  the  grasshopper  i-fi 

I'ills  every  pause.     There  is  emotion 

In  all  that  dwells  at  noontide  here: 

'Xhen,  thro'  the  intricate  wild  wood. 
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A  innze  of  life  and  light  and  motion 

Is  woven.     But  there  ia  stillness  now: 

filooni,  and  the  trance  of  Nature  now: 

Tiie  snake  is  in  his  cave  asleep; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreamiii<,' : 

Only  the  shadows  creep: 

Only  the  glow-worm  i 

Only  the  owls  and  the  nightingales 

Wake  in  this  dell  when  day-liyht  fails. 

Ami  firey  shitdea  gather  in  the  woods: 

And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away 

In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play. 

For  tliG  moon  is  veiled  and  sleeping  now, 

I'lie  accustomed  nightingale  still  broods 

On  her  accustomed  bough, 

lliit  she  is  mute;  for  her  false  mate 

lliis  lied  and  left  her  desolate. 

This  silent  spot  tradition  old 

Had  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead, 

YuT  liie  roots  of  the  speaker's  hair  felt  cold 
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Duly  at  evening  Helen  came 

To  this  lone  silent  spot, 

Trom  the  wrecks  of  a  tale  of  wilder  sorrow 

So  much  of  sympathy  to  borrow  i7o 

-A.S  soothed  her  own  dark  lot. 

Duly  each  evening  from  her  home, 

'With  her  fair  child  would  Helen  come 

To  sit  upon  that  antique  seat, 

While  the  hues  of  day  were  pale;  175 

And  the  bright  boy  beside  her  feet 

isTow  lay,  lifting  at  intervals 

His  broad  blue  eyes  on  her; 

^ow,  where  some  sudden  impulse  calls 

following.     He  was  a  gentle  boy  iso 

And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy; 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  boat, 

With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail, 

His  fancy  on  that  spring  would  float. 

If  some  invisible  breeze  might  stir  iss 

It's  marble  calm:  and  Helen  smiled 

Thro'  tears  of  awe  on  the  gay  child. 

To  think  that  a  boy  as  fair  as  he, 

In  years  which  never  more  may  be, 

By  that  same  fount,  in  that  same  wood,  100 

Tiie  like  sweet  fancies  had  pursued; 

And  that  a  mother,  lost  like  her, 

Had  mournfully  sate  watching  him. 

Then  all  the  scene  was  wont  to  swim 

Through  the  mist  of  a  burning  tear.  195 

For  many  months  had  Helen  known 

This  scene;   and  now  she  thither  turned 

Her  footsteps,  not  alone. 

The  friend  whose  falsehood  she  had  mourned. 

Sate  with  her  on  that  seat  of  stone.  200 

Silent  they  sate ;  for  evening. 

And  the  power  it's  glimpses  bring 

Had,  with  one  awful  shadow,  quelled 

Tlie  passion  of  their  grief.     They  sate 

With  linked  hands,  for  unrepelled  205 
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][;ul  Helen  taken  Eosalind's. 
l.ikk,'  the  autumn  wind,  when  it  unMnds 
The  tiiii^'led  locks  of  the  nightshade's  hair, 
Whicli  is  twined  in  the  sultry  smnmer  air 
llouihl  ilie  walls  of  an  outworu  sepulchre. 
Did  tiie  voice  of  Helen,  sad  and  sweet, 
And  the  sound  of  her  heart  that  ever  beat, 
Ab  with  sighs  and  words  she  breathed  on  her, 
I'libiud  the  knots  of  Iwr  friend's  despair, 
'I'ill  her  thoughts  were  free  to  float  and  flow ; 
And  from  her  labouring  .bosom  now, 
l.ik.i  the  bursting  of  a  prisoned  flame, 
Tiic  voice  of  a  long  pent  soiTOW  came. 

EOSAIIND. 
I  saw  the  dark  earth  fall  upon 
Tlie  coilin ;  and  I  saw  the  stone 
Laid  uviT  him  wliom  this  cold  breast 
li.id  pillowed  to  his  nightly  rest! 
'liioit  knowest  not,  thou  canst  not  know 
My  :;;^oiiy.     Oh!  I  could  not  weep: 
Thi:  .-oiirces  whence  such  blessings  How 
1  be  approached  by  me  I 
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Low  mutteriiig  o'er  his  loathed  name; 

Till  from  that  self-contention  came  m5 

Remorse  where  sin  was  none ;  a  hell 

Which  in  pure  spirits  should  not  dwell. 

I'll  tell  thee  truth.    He  was  a  man 

Hard,  selfish,  loving  only  gold, 

Yet  full  of  guile :  his  pale  eyes  ran  «o 

With  tears,  which  each  some  falsehood  told, 

And  oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 

Would  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheek: 

He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong: 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak,  tss 

On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak: 

For  scorn,  whose  arrows  search  the  heart, 

From  many  a  stranger's  eye  would  dart. 

And  on  his  memory  cling,  and  follow 

His  soul  to  it's  home  so  cold  and  hollow.  seo 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak, 

And  we  were  such,  alas  the  day ! 

Oft,  when  my  little  ones  at  play, 

Were  in  youth's  natural  lightness  gay, 

Or  if  they  listened  to  some  tale  «» 

Of  travellers,  or  of  fairy  land, — 

When  the  light  from  the  wood-fire's  dying  brand 

Plashed  on  their  faces, — if  they  heard 

Or  thought  they  heard  upon  the  stair 

Mis  footstep,  the  suspended  word  270 

t>ied  on  my  lips:  we  all  grew  pale: 

The  babe  at  my  bosom  was  hushed  with  fear 

If  it  thought  it  heard  its  father  near; 

And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  knee 

Cling,  cowed  and  cowering  fearfully.  275 

111  tell  thee  truth :  I  loved  another. 
His  name  in  my  ear  was  ever  ringing, 
His  form  to  my  brain  was  ever  clinging : 
Yet  if  some  strano:er  breathed  that  name. 
My  lips  turned  white,  and  my  heart  beat  fast:  sso 

My  nights  were  once  haunted  by  dreams  of  fiame, 
VOL.  L  _  O 
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My  days  were  dim  in  the  shadow  cast 

By  the  memory  of  the  same! 

Dny  and  niglit,  day  and  night, 

He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  light, 

For  three  short  years,  which  soon  were  past. 

On  tlie  fourtli,  ray  gentle  mother 

Led  me  to  the  shrine,  to  be 

His  sworn  bride  eternally. 

And  now  we  stood  on  the  altar  stair, 

Wlien  ray  father  came  from  a  distant  land, 

And  with  a  loud  and  fearful  cry 

Eushed  between  us  suddenly. 

I  saw  the  stream  of  his  thin  grey  hair, 

I  saw  his  lean  and  lifted  hand, 

And  heard  his  words, — and  live !  Oh  God  I 

\Vherefore  do  I  live?— 'Hold,  hold  I' 

He  cried, — 'I  tell  thee  'tia  her  brother! 

Thy  mother,  boy,  beneath  the  sod 

Of  yon  church-yard  rests  in  her  shroud  so  cold : 

!  am  now  weak,  and  pale,  and  old : 

We  were  once  dear  to  one  another. 
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My  mother  looked  at  me,  and  said 

Faint  words  of  cheer,  which  only  meant 

That  she  could  die  and  be  content; 

So  I  went  forth  from  the  same  church  door 

To  another  husband's  bed.  ass 

And  this  was  he  who  died  at  last, 

When  weeks  and  months  and  years  had  past. 

Through  which  I  firmly  did  fulfil 

My  duties,  a  devoted  wife, 

With  the  stem  step  of  vanquished  will,  83o 

Walking  beneath  the  night  of  life, 

Whose  hours  extinguished,  like  slow  rain 

l^^alling  for  ever,  pain  by  pain. 

The  very  hope  of  death's  dear  rest; 

Which,  since  the  heart  within  my  breast  835 

Of  natural  life  was  dispossest, 

It's  strange  sustainer  there  had  been. 

WTien  flowers  were  dead,  and  grass  was  green 

Upon  my  mother^s  grave, — that  mother 

WTiom  to  outlive,  and  cheer,  and  make  ua 

lily  wan  eyes  glitter  for  her  sake, 

W^as  my  vowed  task,  the  single  care 

Which  once  gave  life  to  my  despair, — 

When  she  was  a  thing:  that  did  not  stir 

And  the  crawling  worms  were  cradling  her  845 

To  a  sleep  more  deep  and  so  more  sweet 

Than  a  baby's  rocked  on  its  nurse's  knee, 

1  lived:  a  living  pulse  then  beat 

Beneath  my  heart  that  awakened  me. 

AVhat  was  this  pulse  so  warm  and  free  ?  t&9 

Alas !  J  knew  it  could  not  be 

My  own  dull  blood:  'twas  like  a  thought 

Of  liquid  love,  that  spread  and  wrought 

Under  my  bosom  and  in  my  brain, 

And  crept  with  the  blood  through  every  vein;  355 

And  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day. 

The  wonder  could  not  charm  away, 

]>ut  laid  in  sleep,  my  wakeful  pain. 

Until  I  knew  it  was  a  child, 
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And  then  I  wept.    For  long,  long  years 

These  frozen  eyes  had  shed  no  tears: 

But  now — ^'twas  the  season  fair  and  mild 

When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May: 

I  sate  through  the  sweet  sunny  day 

By  my  window  bowered  round  with  leaves*  •« 

And  down  my  cheeks  the  quick  tears  ran 

Like  twinkling  rain-drops  from  the  eaves, 

When  warm  spring  showers  are  passing  o*er: 

0  Helen,  none  can  ever  tell 

The  joy  it  was  to  weep  once  morel  «7o 

1  wept  to  think  how  hard  it  were 
To  kill  my  babe,  and  take  from  it 
The  sense  of  light,  and  the  warm  air. 
And  my  own  fond  and  tender  care, 

And  love  and  smiles ;  ere  I  knew  yet  876 

That  these  for  it  might,  as  for  me, 

Be  the  masks  of  a  grinning  mockery. 

And  haply,  I  would  dream,  'twere  sweet 

To  feed  it  from  my  faded  breast. 

Or  mark  my  own  heart's  restless  beat  sso 

Eock  it  to  its  untroubled  rest. 

And  watch  the  growing  soul  beneath 

Dawn  in  faint  smiles;  and  hear  its  breath, 

Half  interrupted  by  calm  sighs, 

And  search  the  depth  of  its  fair  eyes  tw 

For  long  departed  memories! 

And  so  I  lived  till  that  sweet  load 

Was  lightened.    Darkly  forward  flowed 

The  stream  of  years,  and  on  it  bore 

Two  shapes  of  gladness  to  my  sight;  wo 

Two  other  babes,  delightful  more 

In  my  lost  soul's  abandoned  night, 

Than  their  own  country  ships  may  be 

Sailing  towards  wrecked  mariners. 

Who  cling  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea.  «w 

For  each,  as  it  came,  brought  soothing  tears. 

And  a  loosening  warmth,  as  each  one  lay 

Sucking  the  sullen  milk  away 
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About  my  frozen  heart,  did  play. 

And  weaned  it,  oh  how  painfullv! —  «m 

As  they  themselves  were  weaned  each  one 

From  that  sweet  food, — even  from  the  thiist 

Of  death,  and  nothingness,  and  rest^ 

Strange  inmate  of  a  livincr  breast! 



Which  all  that  I  had  undergone  4m 

Of  grief  and  shame,  since  she,  who  first 

The  gates  of  that  dark  refuge  closed. 

Came  to  my  sight,  and  almost  burst 

The  seal  of  that  Lethean  spring; 

But  these  fair  shadows  interposed:  410 

Por  all  delights  are  shadows  now! 

And  from  my  brain  to  my  dull  brow 

The  heavy  tears  gather  and  flow: 

I  cannot  speak :  Oh  let  me  weep ! 

The  tears  which  fell  from  her  wan  eves  iu 

Glimmered  among  the  moonlight  dew: 

Her  deep  hard  sobs  and  heavy  sighs 

Their  echoes  in  the  darkness  threw. 

When  she  grew  calm,  she  thus  did  keep 

The  tenor  of  her  tale: 

He  died:  *«) 

I  know  not  how:  he  was  not  old. 
If  age  be  numbered  by  its  years: 
But  he  was  bowed  and  bent  with  fears, 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold, 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  left  him  weak;  as 

And  his  strait  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  warped  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers; 
And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plough, 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow, 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed  4so 

Upon  the  withering  life  within. 
Like  vipers  on  some  poisonous  weed. 
Whether  his  ill  were  death  or  sin 
None  knew,  until  he  died  indeed, 

And  then  men  owned  they  were  the  same.  «»» 

Seven  days  within  my  chamber  lay 
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That  corse,  and  my  babes  made  holiday: 
At  last,  I  told  iheni  what  b  death; 
The  eldest,  with  a  kind  of  shame, 
Came  to  my  knees  with  silent  breath. 
And  sate  awe-stricken  at  my  feet; 
And  soon  the  others  left  their  play, 
And  sate  there  too.     It  is  unmeet 
To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
The  withering  knowledge  of  the  grave; 
From  me  remorse  then  wrung  that  truth. 
I  could  not  bear  the  joy  which  gave 
Too  just  a  response  to  mine  own. 
In  vain.     I  dared  not  feign  a  groan; 
And  in  their  artless  looks  I  saw. 
Between  the  mists  of  fear  and  awe. 
That  my  own  thought  was  theirs ;  and  they 
Espressed  it  not  in  words,  but  said, 
Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 
Will  pass  in  happy  work  and  play. 
Now  he  is  dead  and  gone  away. 
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Tis  Crime,  and  Fear,  and  Infamy,  475 

And  houseless  Want  in  frozen  ways 

Wandering  ungarmented,  and  Pain, 

And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain 

Foul  Self-contempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 

Youth's  starlight  smile,  and  makes  its  teais  480 

First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever! 

And  well  thou  knowest  a  mother  never 

Could  doom  her  children  to  this  ill. 

And  well  he  knew  the  same.    The  will 

Imported,  that  if  e'er  again  4M 

I  sought  my  children  to  behold. 

Or  in  my  birth-place  did  remain 

Beyond  three  days,  whose  hours  were  told, 

They  should  inherit  nought:  and  he. 

To  whom  next  came  their  patrimony,  4W 

A  sallow  lawyer,  cruel  and  cold, 

Aye  watched  me,  as  the  will  was  read. 

With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 

The  secrets  of  my  agony ; 

-And  with  close  lips  and  anxious  brow  49s 

Stood  canvassing  still  to  and  fro 

The  chance  of  my  resolve,  and  all 

The  dead  man's  caution  just  did  call ; 

Tor  in  that  killing  lie  'twas  said — 

•'She  is  adulterous,  and  doth  hold  mo 

In  secret  that  the  Christian  creed 

Is  false,  and  therefore  is  much  need 

That  I  should  have  a  care  to  save 

My  children  from  eternal  fire." 

Triend,  he  was  sheltered  by  the  grave,  ew 

And  therefore  dared  to  be  a  liar! 

In  truth,  the  Indian  on  the  pyre 

Of  her  dead  husband,  half  consumed. 

As  well  might  there  be  false,  as  I 

To  those  abhorred  embraces  doomed,  •!• 

Far  worse  than  fire's  brief  agony. 

As  to  the  Christian  creed,  if  true 
Or  false,  I  never  questioned  it: 
I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do : 
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Nor  my  vext  soul  had  leisure  yet  ns 

To  doubt  the  things  men  say,  or  deem 
That  they  ai*e  other  than  they  seem. 

All  present  who  those  crimes  did  hear^ 

In  feigned  or  actual  scorn  and  fear, 

Men,  women,  children,  slunk  away,  » 

Whispering  with  self- contented  pride, 

Which  half  suspects  its  own  base  lie. 

I  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  abide. 

But  silently  I  went  my  way. 

Nor  noticed  I  where  joyously  t» 

Sate  my  two  younger  babes  at  play. 

In  the  court-yard  through  which  I  past; 

But  went  with  footsteps  firm  and  fast 

Till  I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean  green. 

And  there,  a  woman  with  grey  hairs,  mo 

Who  had  my  mother's  servant  been. 

Kneeling,  with  many  tears  and  prayers. 

Made  me  accept  a  purse  of  gold. 

Half  of  the  earnings  she  had  kept 

To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  old.  m* 

With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slept, 

I  wander  now.    'Tis  a  vain  thought — 

But  on  you  alp,  whose  snowy  head 

'Mid  the  azure  air  is  islanded, 

(We  see  it  o'er  the  flood  of  cloud,  ua 

Which  sunrise  from  its  eastern  caves 

Drives,  wrinkling  into  golden  waves. 

Hung  with  its  precipices  proud. 

From  that  grey  stone  where  first  we  met) 

There,  now  who  knows  the  dead  feel  nought?  W5 

Should  be  my  grave;  for  he  who  yet 

Is  my  soul's  soul,  once  said:  "'Twere  sweet 

'Mid  stars  and  lightnings  to  abide. 

And  winds  and  lulling  snows,  that  beat 

With  their  soft  flakes  the  mountain  wide,  mo 

When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose. 

And  languid  storms  their  pinions  close: 

And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  pure, 
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And  ever  during,  aye  endure: 

Who  knows,  if  one  were  buried  there,  sm 

But  these  things  might  our  spirits  make, 

Amid  the  all-surrounding  air. 

Their  own  eternity  partake?" 

Then  'twas  a  wild  and  playful  saying 

At  which  I  laughed,  or  seemed  to  laugh:  56o 

They  were  his  words:  now  heed  my  praying, 

And  let  them  be  my  epitaph. 

Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  be 

My  monument    Wilt  remember  me? 

I  know  thou  wilt,  and  canst  foigive  ms 

Whilst  in  this  erring  world  to  live 

Jdj  soul  disdained  not,  that  I  thought 

Its  lying  forms  were  worthy  aught 

And  much  less  thea 

HELEN. 

O  speak  not  so, 
3ut  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  woe  fro 

Into  this  heart,  full  though  it  be, 
-Aye  overflowing  with  its  own: 
X  thought  that  grief  had  severed  me 
^rom  sdl  beside  who  weep  and  groan; 
Its  likeness  upon  earth  to  be,  trs 

Xts  express  image;  but  thou  art 
!More  wretched.    Sweet!  we  will  not  part 
henceforth,  if  death  be  not  division; 
If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  contrition. 
Dut  wilt  thou  hear,  since  last  we  parted  sso 

All  that  has  left  me  broken  hearted? 

ROSALIND. 

Yes,  speak.    The  faintest  stars  are  scarcely  shorn 

Of  their  thin  beams  by  that  delusive  morn 

Which  sinks  again  in  darkness,  like  the  light 

Of  early  love,  soon  lost  in  total  night  asa 

HELEN. 

Alas!  Italian  winds  are  mild. 

But  my  bosom  is  cold — ^wintry  cold — 

When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the  fresh  leaves, 

Soft  music,  my  poor  brain  is  wild, 
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And  I  am  weak  like  a  nursling  child. 
Though  my  soul  with  grief  is  grey  and  old, 

ROSALIND. 

Weep  not  at  thine  own  words,  though  they  must  niak9 
Me  weep.    What  is  thy  tale? 

HELEN. 

I  fear  'twill  shake 
Thy  gentle  heart  with  tears.     Thou  well 
Sememberest  when  we  met  no  more,  ma 

And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lionel, 
That  friendless  caution  pierced  me  sore 
With  grief;  a  wound- my  spirit  bore 
Indignantly,  but  when  he  died 
With  him  lay  dead  both  hope  and  pride. 

Alas !  all  hope  is  buried  now. 
But  then  men  dreamed  the  ag^d  earth 
Was  labouring  in  that  mighty  birth, 
Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 
Has  aye  foreseen — the  happy  age 
When  truth  and  love  shall  dwell  below 
Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men ; 
Which  on  this  world  not  power  but  will 
Even  now  is  wanting  to  fulfil 

Among  mankind  what  thence  befell  «o 

Of  strife,  how  vain,  is  known  too  well; 

When  liberty's  dear  peean  fell 

/Mid  murderous  howls.     To  Lionel, 

Though  of  great  wealth  and  lineage  high, 

Yet  through  those  dungeon  walls  there  came  ew 

Thy  thrilling  light,  0  liberty ! 

And  as  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 

Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 

Flashed  on  his  visionary  youth. 

And  filled  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith,  eso 

And  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death; 

For  love  and  life  in  him  were  twins, 

Bom  at  one  birth:  in  every  other 

First  life  then  love  its  course  begins, 
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Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother ;  626 

And  80-  through  this  dark  world  they  fleet 
Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet: 
But  he  loved  all  things  ever.    Then 
He  past  amid  the  strife  of  men, 

.And  stood  at  the  throne  of  armid  power  0so 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe: 
Secure  as  one  on  a  rock-built  tower 
O'er  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  trails  to  and  fro, 
'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  human  kind 
He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them ;  ess 

For,  it  was  said,  his  words  could  bind 
like  music  the  lulled  crowd,  and  stem 
That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream. 
Which  mortals  truth  and  reason  deem. 
But  is  revenge  and  fear  and  pride.  mo 

Joyous  he  was;  and  hope  and  peace 
On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide, 
Kaining  like  dew  from  his  sweet  talk, 
As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 
Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  seas,  645 

Liquid  mists  of  splendour  quiver. 
His  very  gestures  touched  to  tears 
The  unpersuaded  tyrant,  never 
So  moved  before:  his  presence  stung 
The  torturers  with  their  victim^s  pain,  650 

And  none  knew  how ;  and  through  their  ears, 
The  subtle  witchcraft  of  his  tongue 
Unlocked  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 
Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Men  wondered,  and  some  sneered  to  see  tu 

One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap : 
For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young, 
And  might  drink  from  the  depths  of  luxury. 
If  he  seeks  fame,  fame  never  crowned 
The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed:  66o 

If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 
'Mid  antient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 
Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil. 
Those  who  would  sit  near  power  must  toil; 
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And  such,  there  sitting,  all  may  see. 
Wliat  seeks  lie  ?    All  that  others  seek 
lie  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 
Wliich  the  sea  casta  unretomingly. 
That  poor  and  hungry  men  shonld  break 
Tlie  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  Bcorn, 
"We  understaud ;  but  Lionel 
We  know  is  rich  and  nobly  bom. 
So  wondered  they :  yet  all  men  loved 
Young  Lionel,  though  few  approved; 
All  but  the  priests,  whose  hatred  fell 
Like  the  unseen  blight  of  a  smiling  day, 
The  withering  honey  dew,  which  clings 
Under  tlie  bright  greea  buds  of  May, 
Whilst  they  unfold  their  emerald  wings: 
For  he  made  verses  wild  and  queer 
On  the  strange  creeds  priests  hold  so  dear. 
Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 
Of  devils  and  saints  and  all  such  gear, 
He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  read 
_ Would  laugh  till  Iib  were  almost  dead, 
proverb:  "don't  get  old 
'  you  hear, 
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"Were  trampled  and  deceived  again, 

And  words  and  shews  again  could  bind  tm 

The  wailing  tribes  of  human  kind 

In  scorn  and  famine.    Fire  and  blood 

Haged  round  the  raging  multitude, 

To  fields  remote  by  tyrants  sent 

To  be  the  scorned  instrument  no 

"With  which  they  drag  from  mines  of  gore 

The  chains  their  slaves  yet  ever  wore: 

And  in  the  streets  men  met  each  other. 

And  by  old  altars  and  in  halls, 

And  smiled  again  at  festivals.  tia 

IBut  each  man  found  in  his  heart's  brother 

Cold  cheer;  for  all,  though  half  deceived. 

The  outworn  creeds  again  believed. 

And  the  same  round  anew  began, 

^Which  the  weary  world  yet  ever  ran.  7to 

Many  then  wept,  not  tears,  but  gall 

Within  their  hearts,  like  drops  which  fall 

Wasting  the  fountain-stone  away. 

And  in  that  dark  and  evil  day 

Did  all  desires  and  thoughts,  that  claim  ns 

Men's  care — ambition,  friendship,  fame. 

Love,  hope,  though  hope  was  now  despair — 

Indue  the  colours  of  this  change. 

As  from  the  all-surrounding  air 

The  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange,  tso 

When  storm  and  earthquake  linger  there. 

And  so,  my  friend,  it  then  befell 

To  many,  most  to  Lionel, 

Whose  hope  was  like  the  life  of  youth 

Within  him,  and  when  .dead,  became  7m 

A  spirit  of  unresting  flame, 

Which  goaded  him  in  his  distress 

Over  the  world's  vast  wilderness. 

Three  years  he  left  his  native  land. 

And  on  the  fourth,  when  he  returned,  740 

Kone  knew  him:  he  was  stricken  deep 
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With  some  disease  of  miud,  and  turned 
Into  aught  unlike  Lionel. 
On  Mm,  on  whom,  did  he  pause  in  sleep, 
Serenest  smiles  were  wont  to  keep. 
And,  did  he  wake,  &  winged  band 
Of  bright  perauaaions,  which  had  fed 
On  hia  sweet  lips  and  liquid  eyes, 
Kept  their  swift  pinions  half  outspread. 
To  do  on  men  his  lenst  command ; 
On  him,  whom  once  'twas  paradise 
Even  to  behold,  now  misery  lay: 
In  his  own  heart  'twas  merciless, 
To  all  things  else  none  may  express 
Its  innocence  and  tenderness, 

'Twas  said  that  he  had  refuge  sought 

In  love  from  his  unquiet  thought 

In  distant  lands,  and  been  deceived 

By  some  strange  shew ;  for  there  were  found, 

Blotted  with  tears  as  those  relieved 

By  their  own  words  are  wont  to  do, 
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e  dwelt  beside  me  near  the  sea:  78o 

wAnd  oft  in  evening  did  we  meet, 
"When  the  waves,  beneath  the  starlight,  flee 
O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet, 
.And  talked:  our  talk  was  sad  and  sweet, 
Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  passed  tss 

The  desolation  which  it  spoke; 
And  smiles, — as  when  the  lightning's  blast 
Has  parched  some  heaven-delighting  oak, 
The  next  spring  shews  leaves  pale  and  rare. 
But  like  flowers  delicate  and  fair,  790 

On  its  rent  boughs, — again  arrayed  , 

His  countenance  in  tender  light: 

His  words  grew  subtile  fire,  which  made 

The  air  his  hearers  breathed  delight: 

His  motions,  like  the  winds,  were  free,  *7»* 

Which  bend  the  bright  grass  gracefully, 

Then  fade  away  in  circlets  faint: 

And  wingid  hope,  on  which  upborne 

His  soul  seemed  hovering  in  his  eyes, 

Like  some  bright  spirit  newly  born  too 

Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies. 

Sprang  forth  from  his  rent  heart  anew. 

Yet  o'er  his  talk,  and  looks,  and  mien, 

Tempering  their  loveliness  too  keen, 

I'ast  woe  its  shadow  backward  threw,  ws 

Till  like  an  exhalation,  spread 

Prom  flowers  half  drunk  with  evening  dew, 

They  did  become  infectious:  sweet 

And  subtile  mists  of  sense  and  thought: 

Which  wrapt  us  soon,  when  we  might  meet,  aio 

Almost  from  our  own  looks  and  aught 

The  wide  world  holds.     And  so,  his  mind 

Was  healed,  while  mine  grew  sick  with  fear: 

For  ever  now  his  health  declined, 

Like  some  frail  bark  which  cannot  bear  sis 

The  impulse  of  an  altered  wind. 

Though  prosperous:  and  my  heart  grew  full 

'Mid  its  new  joy  of  a  new  care : 

For  his  cheek  became,  not  pale,  but  fair, 
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As  rose-o'ershadowed  lilies  are;  9a$ 

And  soon  his  deep  and  sunny  hair, 

In  this  alone  less  beautiful, 

like  grass  in  tombs  grew  wild  and  rare. 

The  blood  in  his  translucent  veins 

Beat,  not  like  animal  life,  but  love  ^ 

Seemed  now  its  sullen  springs  to  move, 

When  life  had  failed,  and  all  its  pains: 

And  sudden  sleep  would  seize  him  oft 

Like  death,  so  calm,  but  that  a  tear, 

His  pointed  eye-lashes  between,  •^ 

Would  gather  in  the  light  sere/ie 

Of  smiles,  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 

Beneath  lay  undulating  there. 

His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame. 

As  eagerly  it  went  and  came;  su 

And  I  hung  o'er  him  in  his  sleep. 

Till,  like  an  image  in  the  lake 

Which  rains  disturb,  my  tears  would  break 

The  shadow  of  that  slumber  deep: 

Then  he  would  bid  me  not  to  weep,  ^ 

And  say  with  flattery  false,  yet  sweet. 

That  death  and  he  could  never  meet. 

If  I  would  never  part  witli  him. 

And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 

All  that  in  us  was  yet  divided:  ^^ 

For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite, 

By  men  to  bind  but  once  provided, 

Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me, 

Or  they  would  kill  him  in  their  glee, 

I  shuddered,  and  then  laughing  said —  sso 

"We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind. 

But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  niglit. 

Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread, 

And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind." 

'Twas  sunset  as  I  spoke:  one  star  s&s 

Had  scarce  burst  forth,  when  from  afar 
The  ministers  of  misrule  sent. 
Seized  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 
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His  chained  limbs  to  a  dreary  tower, 

In  the  midst  of  a  city  vast  and  wide.  86o 

For  he,  they  said,  from  his  mind  had  bent 

Against  their  gods  keen  blasphemy, 

For  which,  though  his  soul  must  roasted  be 

In  hell's  red  lakes  immortally, 

Yet  even  on  earth  must  he  abide  M5 

The  vengeance  of  their  slaves :  a  trial, 

I  think,  men  call  it    What  avail 

Are  prayers  and  tears,  which  chase  denial 

From  the  fierce  savage,  nursed  in  hate? 

What  the  knit  soul  that  pleading  and  pale  sro 

Makes  wan  the  quivering  cheek,  which  late 

It  painted  with  its  own  delij^ht? 

We  were  divided.    As  I  could, 

I  stilled  the  tingling  of  my  blood, 

And  followed  him  in  their  despite,  «74 

As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild. 

The  murderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child; 

And  when  we  came  to  the  prison  door 

And  I  prayed  to  share  his  dungeon  floor 

With  prayers  which  rarely  have  been  spumed,  asa 

And  when  men  drove  me  forth  and  I 

Stared  with  blank  frenzy  on  the  sky, 

A.  farewell  look  of  love  he  turned. 

Half  calming  me;  then  gazed  awliile, 

As  if  thro'  that  black  and  massy  pile,  sss 

And  thro*  the  crowd  around  him  there, 

And  thro'  the  dense  and  murky  air. 

And  the  thronged  streets,  he  did  espy 

"What  poets  know  and  prophesy; 

And  said,  with  voice  that  made  them  shiver  8oo 

And  clung  like  music  in  my  brain. 

And  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  agcin 

Prolonging  it  with  deepened  strain: 

••Fear  not  the  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever, 

Or  the  priests. of  the  bloody  faith;  ew 

They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river. 

Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death: 

It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells, 

VOL.  I.  p  - 
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Around  them  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see. 
Like  wrecks  in  the  surge  of  eternity." 

1  dwelt  heside  the  prison  gate, 

And  the  strange  crowd  that  out  and  in 

Passed,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own  fat«. 

Might  have  fretted  me  witli  its  ceaseless  din, 

But  the  fever  of  care  was  louder  within. 

Soon,  hut  too  late,  in  penitence 

Or  fear,  his  foes  released  him  thence: 

]  saw  his  thin  and  languid  form. 

As  leaning  on  the  jailor's  arm, 

AVhose  hardened  eyes  grew  motst  the 

I'o  meet  his  mute  and  faded  smile. 

And  hear  his  words  of  kind  farewell. 

He  tottered  forth  from  his  damp  celt 

Jlany  had  never  wept  hefore. 

From  whom  fast  tears  then  gushed  and 

Many  will  relent  no  more. 

Who  sobbed  like  infants  then :  aye,  all 


1. 
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As  the  carriage  drove  thro*  the  streets  apace; 

And  we  looked  upon  each  other's  face; 

And  the  blood  in  our  fingers  intertwined  mo 

Kan  like  the  thoughts  of  a  single  mind. 

As  the  swift  emotions  went  and  came 

Thro'  the  veins  of  each  united  frame. 

So  thro'  the  long  long  streets  we  past 

Of  the  million-peopled  City  vast;  m5 

Which  is  that  desart,  where  each  one 

Seeks  his  mate  yet  is  alone, 

Beloved  and  sought  and  mourned  of  none; 

Until  the  clear  blue  sky  was  seen, 

And  the  grassy  meadows  bright  and  green,  mo 

And  then  I  sunk  in  his  embrace, 

Enclosing  there  a  mighty  space 

Of  love:  and  so  we  travelled  on 

By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers. 

And  towns,  and  villages,  and  towers,  ow 

Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 

It  was  the  azure  time  of  June, 

When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless  noon, 

And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 

The  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  hedge-row  briar,  »oo 

And  there  were  odours  then  to  make 

The  very  breath  we  did  respire 

A  liquid  element,  whereon 

Our  spirits,  like  delighted  things 

That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wings,  •» 

Floated  and  mingled  far  away, 

'Mid  the  warm  winds  of  the  sunny  day. 

And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 

Above  the  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon, 

And  light  and  sound  ebbed  from  the  earth,  »70 

Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weary  sea 

To  the  depths  of  its  tranquillity. 

Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 

Did  the  earth's  breathless  sleep  attune: 

Like  flowers,  which  on  each  other  close  va 

Their  languid  leaves  when  day-light's  gone. 

We  lay,  till  new  emotions  came, 
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Which  seemed  to  make  each  morul  fraia« 

One  soul  of  interwoven  Qume, 

A  life  in  life,  a  second  birtti 

In  worlds  diviner  far  than  earth, 

"\\'hich,  like  two  strains  of  harmony 

That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky 

Then  slowly  disunite,  past  by 

And  left  the  tenderness  of  tears, 

A  soft  oblivion  of  all  tears, 

A  sweet  sleep:  so  we  travelled  on 

Till  we  came  to  the  home  ot  Lionel, 

Among  the  mountains  wild  and  lone, 

I5eaide  the  hoary  western  sea. 

Which  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  shore 

The  maesy  forest  shadowed  o'er. 

The  ancient  steward,  with  heir  all  hoar. 
As  we  alighted,  wept  to  see 
His  master  changed  so  fearfully; 
And  the  old  man's  sobs  did  waken  me 
l''rom  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladnesa 
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His  cheek  would  change,  as  the  noon-day  sea 

Which  the  dying  breeze  sweeps  fitfully. 

If  but  a  doud  the  sky  o'ercast, 

You  might  see  his  colour  come  and  go,  loso 

And  the  softest  strain  of  music  made 

Sweet  smiles,  yet  sad,  arise  and  fade 

Amid  the  dew  of  his  tender  eyes; 

And  the  breath,  with  intermitting  flow, 

Made  his  pale  lips  quiver  and  part  lou 

You  might  hear  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 

Quick,  but  not  strong;  and  with  my  tresses 

When  oft  he  playfully  would  bind 

In  the  bowers  of  mossy  lonelinesses 

His  neck,  and  win  me  so  to  mingle  low 

In  the  sweet  depth  of  woven  caresses. 

And  our  faint  limbs  were  intertwined, 

Alas!  the  unquiet  life  did  tingle 

Trom  mine  own  heart  through  every  vein, 

Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty,  loss 

Who  beats  the  walls  of  his  stony  ceU. 

But  his,  it  seemed  already  free. 

Like  the  shadow  of  fire  surrounding  me  I 

On  my  faint  eyes  and  limbs  did  dwell 

That  spirit  as  it  passed,  till  soon,  io«o 

As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o'er  the  moon. 

Beneath  its  light  invisible. 

Is  seen  when  it  folds  its  grey  wings  again 

To  alight  on  midnight's  dusky  plain, 

I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gathering  soul  1045 

Passed  from  beneath  that  strong  controul, 

And  I  fell  on  a  life  which  was  sick  with  fear 

Of  all  the  woe  that  now  I  bear. 

Amid  a  bloomless  myrtle  wood, 

On  a  green  and  sea-girt  promontory,  loso 

Not  far  from  where  we  dwelt,  there  stood 

In  record  of  a  sweet  sad  story. 

An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 

Circled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  cjate 

Was  sculptured,  "To  Fidelity;"  iom 
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And  in  the  shrine  an  image  eate. 

All  veiled:  but  there  was  seen  the  light 

Of  smiles,  which  faintly  could  express 

A  mingled  pain  and  teoderness 

Through  that  tetherinl  drapery. 

The  left  hand  held  the  head,  the  right — 

Beyond  the  veil,  beneath  the  skin. 

You  might  see  the  nerves  quivering  within— 

Was  forcing  the  point  of  a  barbed  dart 

Into  its  side-con vulaing  heart. 

An  unskilled  hand,  yet  one  informed 

With  genius,  had  the  marble  warmed 

With  that  pathetic  life.     This  tale 

It  told :  A  dog  had  from  the  sea. 

When  the  tide  was  raging  fearfully. 

Dragged  Lionel's  mother,  weak  and  pale, 

Then  died  beside  her  on  the  sand. 

And  she  that  temple  thence  had  planned ; 

Eut  it  was  Lionel's  own  hand 

Had  wrought  the  image.     Each  new  moon 

Tlint,  ladv  Hid    in   th\^'  1ni.P   fm.P  
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O'er  the  split  cedai^s  pointed  flame; 

And  the  lad/s  harp  would  kindle  there 

The  melody  of  an  old  air, 

Softer  than  sleep;  the  villagers 

Mixt  their  religion  up  with  her's,  iioo 

And  as  they  listened  round,  shed  tears. 

One  eve  he  led  me  to  this  fane: 

Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 

Was  lingering  grey,  and  soon  her  strain 

The  nightingale  began;  now  loud,  iim 

Climbing  in  circles  the  windless  sky. 

Now  dying  music;  suddenly 

'Tis  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes, 

And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  it  floats 

Like  field  smells  known  in  infancy,  mo 

Then  failing,  soothes  the  air  again. 

AVe  sate  within  that  temple  lone, 

Pavilioned  round  with  Parian  stone: 

His  mother's  harp  stood  near,  and  oft 

I  had  awakened  music  soft  iiis 

Amid  its  wires:  the  nightingale 

Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale : 

"Now  drain  the  cup,"  said  Lionel, 

•*  Which  the  poet-bird  has  crowned  so  well 

With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  song !  iwo 

Heardst  thou  not  sweet  words  among 

That  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy? 

Heardst  thou  not,  that  those  who  die 

Awake  in  a  world  of  ecstasy? 

That  love,  when  limbs  are  interwoven,  1126 

And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  cloven, 

And  thought,  to  the  world's  dim  boundaries  clinging, 

And  music,  when  one  beloved  is  singing, 

Is  death  ?    Let  us  drain  right  joyously 

The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills  for  me."  nso 

He  paused,  and  to  my  lips  he  bent 

His  own:  like  spirit  his  words  went 

Through  all  my  limbs  with  the  speed  of  fire; 

And  his  keen  eyes,  glittering  through  mine, 
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Filled  me  with  the  flame  Jivine, 

Which  in  their  otha  was  burning  far, 

like  the  tight  of  an  nnmeasiued  staj', 

In  the  sky  of  midnight  dark  and  deep: 

Yes,  'twas  his  soul  that  did  inspire 

Sounds,  which  ray  skil!  could  ne'er  awaken ; 

And  first,  I  felt  my  fingers  sweep 

The  harp,  and  a  long  quivering  cry 

Burst  from  my  lips  in  symphony; 

The  dusk  and  solid  air  was  shaken, 

As  ewift  and  swifter  the  notes  came 

From  my  touch,  that  wandered  like  quick  fie 

And  from  my  bosom,  laixinring 

With  some  unutterabie  thing: 

The  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 

My  faint  lips  tremble,  in  some  mood 

Of  wordless  thought  Lionel  stood 

So  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 

The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 

Caught  whiteness :  yet  his  countenance 

Raised  upward,  burned  with  radiance 
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And  my  wild  song  then  died  away  urs 

In  mnrmurs:  words  I  dare  not  say. 

We  mixed,  and  on  his  lips  mine  fed 

Till  they  methought  felt  still  and  cold: 

«  What  is  it  with  thee,  love  ? "  I  said  : 

No  word,  no  look,  no  motion!  yes,  iito 

There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guess. 

Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told 

I  looked,  and  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

And  fell,  as  the  eagle  on  the  plain 

Falls  when  life  deserts  her  brain,  iim 

And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veiled  again. 

0  that  I  were  now  dead  I  but  such 

(Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  much. 

Those  dying  murmurs?)  he  forebade. 

0  that  I  once  again  were  mad!  ii90 

And  yet,  dear  Eosalind,  not  so. 

For  I  would  live  to  share  thy  woe. 

Sweet  boy,  did  I  forget  thee  too? 

Alas,  we  know  not  what  we  do 

When  we  speak  words. 

No  memory  more  iiw 

Is  in  my  mind  of  that  sea  shore. 
Madness  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop, 

And  the  clear  north  wind  was  driving  it.  i«oo 

Then  I  heard  strange  tongues,  and  saw  strange  flowers. 
And  the  stars  methought  grew  unlike  ours, 
And  the  azure  sky  and  the  stormless  sea 
Made  me  believe  that  I  had  died, 
And  waked  in  a  world,  wliich  was  to  me  1205 

Drear  hell,  though  heaven  to  all  beside: 
Then  a  dead  sleep  fell  on  my  mind. 
Whilst  animal  life  many  long  years 
Had  rescue  from  a  chasm  of  tears; 
And  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find  mo 

That  the  same  lady,  bright  and  wise, 
With  silver  locks  and  quick  brown  eyes. 
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The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 

Had  tended  me  in  my  distress, 

And  died  some  months  before.    Nor  less  iiu 

Wonder,  but  far  more  peace  and  joy 

Brought  in  that  hour  my  lovely  boy; 

For  through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 

The  impress  of  thy  being  kept; 

And  if  I  waked,  or  if  I  slept, 

Ko  doubt,  though  memory  faithless  be, 

Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me; 

And  thus,  0  Lionel,  like  thee 

Is  our  sweet  child.    'Tis  sure  most  strange 

I  knew  not  of  so  great  a  change, 

As  that  which  gave  him  birth,  who  now 

Is  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealth  had  left 

By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 

The  ready  lies  of  law  bereft  190 

My  child  and  me,  might  well  befalL 

But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn. 

Which  from  the  meanest  I  have  borne, 

When,  for  my  child's  beloved  sake, 

I  mixed  with  slaves,  to  vindicate  1^35 

The  veiy  laws  themselves  do  make: 

I^t  me  not  say  scorn  is  my  fate. 

Lest  I  be  proud,  suffering  the  same 

With  those  who  live  in  deathless  fame.  its» 

She  ceased. — "Lo,  where  red  morning  thro*  the  woods 

Is  burning  o'er  the  dew;"  said  Rosalind, 

And  with  these  words  they  rose,  and  towards  the  flood 

Of  the  blue  lake,  beneath  the  leaves  now  wind 

With  equal  steps  and  fingers  intertwined: 

Thence  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  where  the  shore  nu 

Is  shadowed  with  steep  rocks,  and  cypresses 

Cleave  with  their  dark  green  cones  the  silent  skies. 

And  with  their  shadows  the  clear  depths  below, 

And  where  a  little  terrace  from  its  bowers, 

Of  blooming  myrtle  and  faint  lemon-flowers,  isso 
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Scatters  its  sense-dissolving  fragrance  o'er 

The  liquid  marble  of  the  windless  lake; 

And  where  the  ag^d  forest's  limbs  look  hoar^ 

Under  the  leaves  which  their  green  garments  make, 

They  come :  'tis  Helen's  home,  and  clean  and  white,    isss 

like  one  which  tyrants  spare  on  our  own  land 

In  some  such  solitude,  its  casements  bright 

Shone  through  their  vine-leaves  in  the  morning  sun. 

And  even  within  'twas  scarce  like  Italy, 

And  when  she  saw  how  all  things  there  were  planned,  isso 

As  in  an  Engiish  home,  dim  memory 

Disturbed  poor  Sosalind:  she  stood  as  one 

Whose  mind  is  where  his  body  cannot  be. 

Till  Helen  led  her  where  her  child  yet  slept, 

And  said,  "Observe,  that  brow  was  Lionel's,  1286 

Those  lips  were  his,  and  so  he  ever  kept 

One  arm  in  sleep,  piUowing  his  head  with  it 

You  cannot  see  his  eyes,  they  are  two  wells 

Of  liquid  love :  let  us  not  wake  him  yet." 

But  Eosalind  could  bear  no  more,  and  wept  1270 

A  shower  of  burning  tears,  which  fell  upon 

His  face,  and  so  his  opening  lashes  shone 

With  tears  unlike  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 

In  sudden  wonder  from  his  innocent  sleep. 

So  Rosalind  and  Helen  lived  together  1276 

Thenceforth,  changed  in  all  else,  yet  friends  again. 

Such  as  they  were,  when  o'er  the  mountain  heather 

They  wandered  in  their  youth,  through  sun  and  rain. 

And  after  many  years,  for  human  things 

Change  even  like  the  ocean  and  the  wind,  isso 

Her  daughter  was  restored  to  Rosalind, 

And  in  their  circle  theuce  some  visitings 

Of  joy  'mid  their  new  calm  would  intervene: 

A  lovely  child  she  was,  of  looks  serene. 

And  motions  which  o'er  thiuGjs  indifferent  shed  i»5 

The  grace  and  gentleness  from  whence  they  came. 

And  Helen's  boy  grew  with  her,  and  they  fed 

From  the  same  flowers  of  thought,  until  each  mind 

like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood  became, 
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And  in  their  union  soon  their  parents  saw  ni 

The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  them. 

And  Rosalind,  for  when  the  living  stem 

Is  cankered  in  its  heart,  the  tree  must  fall, 

Died  ere  her  time;  and  with  deep  grief  and  awe 

The  pale  survivors  followed  her  remains  m 

Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rains. 

Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  to  call  ■ 

Her  tomb;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice  \ 

They  raised  a  pyramid  of  lasting  ice. 

Whose  polished  sides,  ere  day  had  yet  begun,        -      m 

Caught  the  first  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun. 

The  last,  when  it  had  sunk;  and  thro'  the  ni^ht 

The  charioteers  of  Arctoa  wheeled  round 

Tts  glittering  point,  as  seen  from  Helen's  home. 

Whose  sad  inhabitants  each  year  would  come.  iw 

With  willing  steps  climbing  that  rugfred  height. 

And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlands  hound 

With  amaranth  flowers,  which,  in  the  clime's  despite. 

Filled  the  frore  air  with  unaccustomed  light: 

Such  flowers,  as  in  the  wintrv  memory  btoom  91^^^ 
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Maut  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 

In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery. 

Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan, 

Never  thus  could  voyage  on 

Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day,  f 

Drifting  on  his  dreary  way, 

With  the  solid  darkness  black 

Closing  round  his  vessel's  track; 

Whilst  above  the  sunless  sky, 

Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily,  lo 

And  behind  the  tempest  fleet 

Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet, 

Hiving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank, 

Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 

Death  from  the  o*er-brimming  deep;  m 

And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  sleep 

When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 

Weltering  through  eternity ; 

And  the  dim  low  line  before 

Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore  lo 

Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 

Longing  with  divided  will. 

But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun, 

He  is  ever  drifted  on 

O'er  the  unreposing  wave  u 

To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 
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"VYhat,  if  there  no  trieuds  will  greet; 
What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 
His  with  love's  impatient  beat; 
Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may, 
Can  he  dream  before  that  day 
To  find  refut^e  from  distress 
In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  caress  J 
Then  'twill  wreiik  him  little  woe 
Whether  snch  there  be  or  no ; 
Senseless  is  the  breastj  and  cold, 
Which  relenting  love  would  fold ; 
Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 
Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill ; 
Every  little  living  nerve 
That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 
Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow. 
Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 
Frozen  upon  December's  bough. 
On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 
Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 
As  oHce  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep. 
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Aye,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  1^6  waters  of  wide  Agony: 

To  sach  a  one  this  mom  was  led, 

My  bark  by  soft  winds  piloted: 

'Mid  the  mountains  Euganean  ro 

I  stood  listening  to  the  psean, 

With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 

The  sun's  uprise  majestical; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar, 

Thro'  the  dewy  mist  they  soar  7* 

Like  grey  shades,  till  the  eastern  heaven 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 

Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 

In  the  unfathomable  sky, 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain,  so 

Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain, 

Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods. 

As  in  silent  multitudes 

On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 

Thro'  the  broken  mist  they  sail,  m 

And  the  vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 

Follow  down  the  dark  steep  streaming, 

Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still, 

Eound  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea  oo 

The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 

Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air. 

Islanded  by  cities  fair; 

Underneath  day's  azure  eyes 

Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies,  w 

A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 

Amphitrite's  destined  halls. 

Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 

With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 

Lol  the  sun  upsprings  behind,  *^ 

Broad,  red,  radiant,  half  reclined 

On  the  level  quivering  line 

Of  the  waters  crystalline; 

And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
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As  witliin  a  furnace  bright, 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire. 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconatant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire- tin  ted  skies ; 
Aa  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise, 
Aa  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
^Vliere  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City,  thou  haat  been 

Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 

Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 

And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 

If  the  power  that  raised  thee  hero 

Hallow  80  thy  watery  bier. 

A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now. 

With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 

Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 

From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 

Wilt  thou  be,  wlien  the  sea-mew      
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As  I  now  behold  them  here, 

Would  imagine  not  they  were  145 

Sepulchres,  where  human  forms. 
Like  pollution-nourished  wonns 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling. 
Murdered,  and  now  mouldering: 
But  if  Freedom  should  awake  i&o 

In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 
All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold, 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 

Chained  like  thee,  ingloriously,  155 

Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 
Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  virtues  more  sublime; 
If  not,  perish  thou  and  they,  leo 

Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 
Bj  her  sun  consumed  away, 
Earth  can*  spare  ye :  while  like  flowers. 
In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours, 
From  your  dust  new  nations  spring  i« 

With  more  kindly  blossoming. 
Perish — let  there  only  be 
Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea 
As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally,  no 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 
Than  the  tattered  pall  of  time, 
Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wauj— 
That  a  tempest-cleaving  Swan 
Of  the  songs  of  Albion,  175 

Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 
By  tlie  mi,ij;ht  of  evil  dreams, 
Found  a  nest  in  thee;  and  Ocean 
Welconie'l  him  with  such  emotion 
Tiiat  its  joy  Ljrew  his,  and  sprung  iso 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 
O'er  a  mighty  thund'.?r-fit 
Cliastening  terror: — what  though  yet 
VOL.   I.  Q 
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Poesy's  untailing  River, 

Wliich  ihro'  Albion  winds  for  ever 

Lashing  with  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  Poet's  grave. 

Mourn  its  latest  nursUog  fled  7 

Wiiat  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 

Aught  thine  own?  oh,  rather  say 

Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 

Overcloud  a  aunlike  soul  ? 

Aa  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Round  Scaniander's  wasting  springs; 

A  a  divinest  Shakespeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  ami  the  world  with  light 

like  omniscient  power  which  he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality; 

Ab  the  love  from  Petrarch's  um. 

Yet  amid  yon  hills  doth  burn, 

A  quenchless  lamp  hy  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  unearthly; — so  thou  art 

Mighty  spirit — so  shall  be  ^^ 
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That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 

Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will; 

And  the  sickle  to  the  sword  22s 

Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord, 

Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison, 

Overgrows  this  region's  foison, 

Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come 

To  destruction's  harvest  home:  iao 

Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 

Force  from  force  must  ever  flow, 

Or  worse;  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 

That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 

The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge.  235 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 

Those  mute  guests  at  festivals, 

Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 

Played  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 

Till  Death  cried,  "I  win,  I  win!"  240 

And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager, 

But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her. 

That  he  would  petition  for 

Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 

When  the  destined  years  were  o'er,  245 

Over  all  between  the  Po 

And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow, 

Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 

Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can, 

And  since  that  time,  aye,  long  before,  Jso 

Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore. 

That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 

Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow, 

As  Eepentance  follows  Crime, 

And  as  changes  follow  Time.  265 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning; 

Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day, 

It  gleams  betrayed  and  to  betray  :  mo 
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Once  remotest  nations  came 

To  adore  that  sacred  flame, 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth; 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 

Spring  beneath  the  wide  world's  luiglit; 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee. 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quelU, 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells. 

One  light  tiame  among  tlic  brakes. 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 

By  the  fire  thus  lowlj  born: 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 

He  starts  to  see  the  Samea  it  fed 

Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 

With  a  myriad  tongoes  victoriously. 

And  sinks  down  in  fear:  so  thou, 

0  Tyranny,  beholdest  now 

T.iwlin  nrnnnd  t.hi>i»    and  t.bfiii  hparpst;       ^ 
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Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines  »oo 

The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness; 

The  dtn  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 

Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air;  the  flower 

Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line  aos 

Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennine 

In  the  south  dimly  islanded; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 

High  between  the  clouds  and  sun ; 

And  of  living  things  each  one ;  «io 

And  my  spirit  which  so  long 

Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song. 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky: 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony,  sis 

Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 

Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall. 

Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 

Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon  fl2o 

Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon. 

Leading  the  infantine  moon, 

And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 

Almost  seems  to  minister 

Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings  82J 

From  the  sunset's  i-adiant  springs: 

And  the  soft  dreams  of  tlie  morn, 

(Which  like  wingM  winds  had  borne 

To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 

'Mid  remembered  agonies,  tso 

The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being,) 

Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing, 

And  its  ancient  pilot,  Pain, 

Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be  «S5 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony: 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulph:  even  now,  perhaps, 


I^B^^^^^HH 
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On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps. 

\ 

With  folded  winys  they  waitiDg  sit 

am 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 

Wliere  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built, 

Fur  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 

au 

In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills, 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills. 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  flmell  divine 

M» 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  sbine : 

We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  heating  paradise 

«K 

The  polluting  multitude; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

^^^1 

Ey  that  clime  divine  and  calm, 

^^^^H 

And  the  winds  whose  win^a  rain  balm  -^m 

^^^^1 
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HYMN 

TO 

INTELLECTUAL    BEAUTY, 


1. 
The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats  tho'  unseen  amongst  us, — visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower, — 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain  shower, 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, — 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, — 
Like  memory  of  music  fled, — 
Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 

2. 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form, — where  art  thou  gone? 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state, 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate? 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain  river, 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shewn. 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom, — why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope? 
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Iso  voice  from  eome  snblimer  world  hatli  ever 
To  si^e  or  poet  these  responsea  given — 
Tlicrefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and  HeAveti, 
Ilimain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour, 
Frail  spells — whose  uttered  charm  might  not  avail  to  sever, 

From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see, 

Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 
Tl)y  light  alone — like  mist  o'er  mountains  driven. 

Or  music  by  the  night  wind  sent. 

Thro'  BtriDga  of  some  still  instniment. 

Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream, 
Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  momenta  lent, 
JI;m  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent. 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awfnl  as  thou  art, 
Kcej)  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  his  heart. 
Thou  messenger  of  sympathies. 
That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers'  eves — 
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6. 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  thine — ^have  I  not  kept  the  vow? 
"With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voiceless  grave :  they  have  in  visioned  bowers 

Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 

Outwatched  with  me  the  en\dous  night — 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow 

Unlinked  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free* 

This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 

That  thou — 0  awful  Loveliness, 
Wouldst  give  whatever  these  words  cannot  express. 

7. 
The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  is  past — there  is  a  harmony 
In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky, 
Which  thro'  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen, 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been ! 

Thus  let  tliy  power,  which  like  the  trula 

Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply 

Its  calm — to  one  who  worships  thee^ 

And  every  form  containing  thee, 

Whom,  Spirit  fair,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human  kina. 
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SONNET. 

OZYMANDIAS. 

I  MET  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
AVlio  said :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  less  of  stone 
Stnnd  in  the  desart.     Near  them,  on  uie  saad. 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
'1  that  its  sculptor  wuU  those  passions  read 


THE     CENCI: 

A  TKAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DEDICATION 

TO 

LEIGH    HUNT,   Esq. 


MT  DEAB  FRIEND, 

I  inscribe  with  your  name,  from  a  distant  country,  and 
after  an  absence  whose  months  have  seemed  years,  this 
the  latest  of  my  literary  efforts. 

Those  writings  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have 
been  little  else  than  visions  which  impersonate  my  own 
apprehensions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  just  I  can  also 
perceive  in  them  the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth 
and  impatience;  they  are  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be,  or 
may  be.  The  drama  which  I  now  present  to  you  is  a 
sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the  presumptuous  attitude  of  an 
instructor,  and  am  content  to  paint,  with  such  colours  as 
my  own  heart  furnishes,  that  which  has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed  than  your- 
self with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to  possess,  I  had 
solicited  for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name.  One 
more  gentle,  honourable,  innocent  and  brave;  one  of  more 
exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think  evil,  and  yet 
himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who  knows  better  how 
to  receive,  and  how  to  confer  a  benefit  though  he  must 
ever  confer  far  more  than  he  can  receive;  one  of  simpler, 
and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  of  purer  life  and 
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manners  I  never  knew :  ami  I  had  already  been  fortSK-^nlp 
in  friendships  when  your  name  was  added  to  the  UsL 

In  that  patient  and  irre-concilable  enmitj  with  dome^Siir 
and  political   tyranny  and   imposture  which   the   tenor     of 
your  life   has   illustrated,   and   which,   had   I   health  at}<i 
talents,  should  illuatmte  mine,  let  ua,  comforting  each  othtr 
in  our  task,  live  and  die. 

All  happiness  attend  you ! 

Your  affectionate  friend. 
PEBCY  B.  SHELLEY, 

HOHS, 

May  29,  1819. 


PREFACR 


11 
i 


A  Mancscript  was  communicated  to  me  dnring  my 
travels  in  Italy,  which  was  copied  from  the  arcbirea  o( 
tlie  Cenci  Palace  at  Eome,  and  contains  a  detailed  accoani 
of  the  horrors  which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  one  of  the^^ 
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liad  during  his  life  repeatedly  bought  his  pardon  from  the 
X^ope  for  capital  crimes  of  the  most  enormous  and  unspeak- 
able kindy  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  the 
tieath  therefore  of  his  victims  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  by  the  love  of  justice.    The  Pope,  among  other  motives 
for  severity,  probably  felt  that  whoever  kUled  the  Count 
Cenci  deprived  his  treasury  of  a  certain  and  copious  source 
of  revenue.^    Such  a  story,  if  told  so  as  to  present  to  the 
reader  all  the  feelings  of  those  who  once  acted  it,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their   confidences  and   misgivings,  their 
various  interests,  passions  and  opinions,  acting  upon  and 
with  each  other,  yet  all  conspiring  to  one  tremendous  end, 
would  be  as  a  light  to  make  apparent  some  of  the  most 
dark  and  secret  caverns  of  the  human  heart. 

On  my  arrival  at  Borne  I  found  that  the  story  of  the 
Cenci  was  a  subject  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Italian  society 
without  awakening  a  deep  and  breathless  interest ;  and  that 
the  feelings  of  the  company  never  failed  to  incline  to  a 
romantic  pity  for  the  wrongs,  and  a  passionate  exculpation 
of  the  horrible  deed  to  which  they  urged  her,  who  has  been 
mingled  two  centuries  with  the  common  dust.  All  ranks  of 
j)eople  knew  the  outlines  of  this  history,  and  participated  in 
the  overwhelming  interest  which  it  seems  to  have  the  magic 
of  exciting  in  the  human  heart.  I  had  a  copy  of  Guide's 
picture  of  Beatrice  which  is  preserved  in  the  Colonna  Palace, 
and  my  servant  instantly  recognized  it  as  the  portrait  of  La 
Cenci 

This  national  and  universal  interest  which  the  story  pro- 
duces and  has  produced  for  two  centuries  and -among  all  ranks 
of  people  in  a  great  City,  where  the  imagination  is  kept  for 
ever  active  and  awake,  first  suggested  to  me  the  conception 
of  its  fitness  for  a  dramatic  purpose.  In  fact  it  is  a  tragedy 
which  has  already  received  from  its  capacity  of  awakening 
and  sustaining  the  sympathy  of  men,  approbation  and  success. 
Nothing  remained  as  I  imagined,  but  to  clothe  it  to  the 
apprehensions  of  my  countrymen  in  such  language  and  action 

*  The  Papal  Government  formerly  took  the  most  extraordinary  precautions 
ft^inst  the  publicity  of  facts  wliich  offer  80  tragical  a  demonstration  of  its  own 
wickedness  and  weakness  ;  so  that  the  communication  of  the  MS.  had  become, 
until  very  lately,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
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as  would  bring  it  home  to  their  hearts.  The  deepest  rati 
the  subiimest  tragic  compositioos,  King  Lear  aud  the  twn 
plays  in  which  the  tale  of  CEdipus  ia  told,  were  stories 
which  already  existed  in  tradition,  as  matters  of  popular 
belief  and  interest,  before  Shakspeare  and  Sophocles  mode 
tljem  familiar  to  the  sympathy  of  all  succeeding  generations 
of  niiinkind. 

This  story  of  the  Cenci  is  indeed  eminently  fearful  and 
monstrous :  any  thing  like  a  dry  exhibition  of  ic  on  the 
stage  would  be  insupportable.  Tbe  person  who  would  treat 
such  a  subject  must  increase  the  ideal,  and  diminish  the 
iictual  horror  of  the  events,  so  that  the  pleasure  which  arisea 
from  the  poetry  which  exists  in  these  tempestuous  sufferings 
and  crimes  may  mitigate  the  pain  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  mural  deformity  from  which  they  spring.  There  must 
also  be  nothing  attempted  to  make  tbe  exhibition  subservient 
to  wbat  is  vulgarly  termed  a  moral  purpose.  The  highest 
moral  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  highest  species  of  the  drama, 
is  the  teaching  the  human  heart,  through  its  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  the  knowledge  of  itself ;  in  proportion  to 
the  possession  of  which  knowledge,  every  human  being  i^^ 
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I  have  endeavoured  as  nearly  as  possible  to  represent  the 
characters  as  they  probably  were,  and  have  sought  to  avoid 
the  error  of  making  them  actuated  by  my  own  conceptions 
of  right  or  wrong,  false  or  true:  thus  under  a  thin  veil 
converting  names  and  actions  of  the  sixteenth  century  into 
cold  impersonations  of  my  own  mind.  They  are  represented 
as  Catholics,  and  as  Catholics  deeply  tinged  with  religion. 
To  a  Protestant  apprehension  there  will  appear  something 
unnatural  in  the  earnest  and  perpetual  sentiment  of  the 
relations  between  God  and  men  which  pervade  the  tragedy 
of  the  Cenci  It  will  especially  be  startled  at  the  com- 
bination  of  an  undoubting  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the 
popular  religion  with  a  cool  and  determined  perseverance  in 
enormous  guilt.  But  religion  in  Italy  is  not,  as  in  Protestant 
countries,  a  cloak  to  be  worn  on  particular  days;  or  a 
passport  which  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  railed  at  carry 
¥rith  them  to  exhibit ;  or  a  gloomy  passion  for  penetrating 
the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  our  being,  which  terrifies  its 
possessor  at  the  darkness  of  the  abyss  to  the  brink  of  which 
it  has  conducted  him.  Religion  coexists,  as  it  were,  in  the 
mind  of  an  Italian  Catholic,  with  a  faith  in  that  of  which 
all  men  have  the  most  certain  knowledge.  It  is  interwoven 
with  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  It  is  adoration,  faith,  sub- 
mission, penitence,  blind  admiration ;  not  a  rule  for  moral 
conduct.  It  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  one  virtue. 
The  most  atrocious  villain  may  be  rigidly  devout,  and 
without  any  shock  to  established  faith,  confess  himself  to 
be  so.  Religion  pervades  intensely  the  whole  frame  of 
society,  and  is  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind  which 
it  inhabits,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse,  a  refuge; 
never  a  check.  Cenci  himself  built  a  chapel  in  the  court 
of  his  Palace,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
and  established  masses  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  Thus  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  Lucretia's  design  in  exposing 
herself  to  the  consequences  of  an  expostulation  with  Cenci 
after  having  administered  the  opiate,  was  to  induce  him  by 
a  feigned  tale  to  confess  himself  before  death ;  this  being 
esteemed  by  Catholics  as  essential  to  salvation;  and  she 
only  relinquishes  her  purpose  when  she  perceives  that  her 
perseverance  would  expose  Beatrice  to  new  outrages^ 
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I  have  avoided  with  great  care  in  wriiing  i 
the  introduction  of  what  is  commonly  called  tnei 
and  I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  found  »  i 
simile  or  a  single  isolated  description,  unless  ~ 
description  of  the  chasm  appointed  for  her  father's  mut^ 
should  be  judged  to  be  of  that  nature.' 

In  a  dramatic  composition  the  ima;;ery  and  the  passion 
should  interpenetrate  one  another,  the  former  being  reserved 
simply  for  the  full  development  and  illustration  of  the 
latter.  Imagination  is  as  the  immortal  God  which  sboold 
assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of  mortal  passion.  It  is 
thus  that  the  mo3t  remote  and  the  most  familiar  imagery 
may  nlike  be  fit  for  dramatic  purposes  when  employed  in 
tlie  illustration  of  strong  feeling,  which  raises  what  is  lov, 
and  levels  to  the  apprehension  that  which  is  lofty,  casting 
over  all  the  shadow  of  its  own  greatness.  In  other  respects, 
I  have  written  more  carelessly;  that  is,  without  ao  over- 
fastidious  and  learned  choice  of  words.  In  this  respect  I 
entirely  agree  with  those  modern  critics  who  assert  that  in 
order  to  move  men  to  tme  sympathy  we  must  use  the 
familiar  langnsge   of    men,  and  that  our  great  i 
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poenie  upon  the  features :  she  seems  sad  and  stricken  down 
in  spirit^  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened  by  the 
patience  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with  folds  of 
white  drapery  from  which  the  yellow  strings  of  her  golden 
hair  escape,  and  fall  about^^er  ^eck.  The  •  moulding  of  her 
face  is  exquisitely  delicate;  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and 
arched :  the  lips  have  that  permanent  meaning  of  imagina- 
tion and  sensibility  which  suffering  has  not  repressed  and 
which  it  seems  as  if  death  scarcely  could  extinguish.  Her 
forehead  is  large  and  clear;  her  eyes  which  we  are  told 
were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weep- 
ing and  lustreless,  but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.  In 
the  whole  mien  there  is  a  simplicity  and  dignity  which 
united  with  her  exquisite  loveliness  and  deep  sorrow  &re 
inexpressibly  pathetic.  Beatrice  Genci  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  rare  persons  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness 
dwell  together  without  destroying  one  another :  her  nature 
was  simple  and  profound.  The  crimes  and  miseries  in 
which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer  are  as  the  mask  and 
the  mantle  in  which  circumstances  clothed  her  for  her  im- 
personation on  the  scene  of  the  world. 

The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  great  extent;  and  though  in 
part  modernized,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  and  gloomy 
pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  the  same  state  as  during 
the  dreadful  scenes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  tragedy. 
The  Palace  is  situated  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Eome,  near 
the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the  upper  windows  you 
see  the  immense  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine  half  hidden  under 
their  profuse  overgrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a  court  in  one 
part  of  the  Palace  (perhaps  that  in  which  Cenci  built  the 
Chapel  to  St.  Thomas),  supported  by  granite  columns  and 
adorned  with  antique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
built  up,  according  to  the  antient  Italian  fashion,  with 
balcony  over  balcony  of  open-work.  One  of  the  gates  of 
the  Palace  formed  of  immense  stones  and  leading  through 
a  passage,  dark  and  lofty  and  opening  into  gloomy  subter- 
ranean chambers,  struck  nie  particularly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrella,  I  could  obtain  no  further  infor- 
mation than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript. 
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GlACOUO,         I     ..     „ 
CAUOINAL  CUflLLO. 

OaeiMO,  a  PrelMe. 


Savexla,  the  Fopa'i  I.rcil<L 

AitDRu,  Servuit  to  Caul. 

Nobles — J  udg™ — Guard* — Scrvwilt 

LuoBBTlA,  Wife  oE  Cenci,  and  St^p-mother  of  hU  childlcn. 

BuTOlCE,  his  Baugbter. 

Tbe  Scene  lies  principally  in  Gome,  but  duLiigM  during  tbe  fourth 

Avt  to  PEtretla,  a  castle  among  the  ApuUuo  Apeanioei. 

Tike.     During  the  PoutiSciLte  of  Clement  VIIL 
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With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 

As  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  deeds 

Which  you  scarce  hide  from  men's  revolted  eyes. 

Cenci. 
The  third  of  my  possessions — let  it  go  I  i* 

Aye,  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground, 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
The  next  time  I  compounded  with  his  uncle: 
I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  sol  lo 

Henceforth  no  witness — not  the  lamp — shall  see 
That  which  the  vassal  threatened  to  divulge 
Whose  throat  is  choked  with  dust  for  his  reward. 
The  deed  he  saw  could  not  have  rated  higher 
Than  his  most  worthless  life: — it  angers  mel  X5 

Eespited  me  from  Hell! — So  may  the  Devil 
Bespite  their  souls  from  Heaven.   No  doubt  Pope  Clement, 
And  his  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 
That  the  Apostle  Peter  and  the  saints 
Will  grant  for  their  sake  that  I  long  enjoy  so 

Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  length  of  days 
Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  wliich  are  the  stewards 
Of  their  revenue. — But  much  yet  remains 
To  which  they  shew  no  title. 

Camillo. 

Oh,  Count  Cenci! 
So  much  that  thou  mightst  honourably  live  s* 

And  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart 
And  with  thy  God,  and  with  the  offended  world. 
How  hideously  look  deeds  of  lust  and  blood 
Thro'  those  snow  white  and  venerable  hairs! — 
Your  children  should  be  sitting  round  you  now,  40 

But  that  you  fear  to  read  upon  their  looks 
The  shame  and  misery  you  have  written  there. 
Where  is  your  wife  ?     Where  is  your  gentle  daughter  ? 
Methinks  her  sweet  looks,  wliich  make  all  things  else 
Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend  within  you.  45 
Why  is  she  barred  from  all  society 
But  her  own  strange  and  uncomplaining  wrongs? 
Talk  with  me.  Count, — you  know  I  mean  you  well. 


I  stood  beside  your  daik  and  fiery  youth 
Watching  its  bold  and  bad  career,  as  men 
Watch  meteors,  but  it  vanished  not — I  marked 
Your  desperate  and  remorseless  manhood;  now 
Do  I  behold  you  in  dishonoured  age 
Chained  with  a  thousand  unrepented  crimes. 
Yet  I  have  ever  hoped  you  would  amend, 
And  in  that  hope  have  saved  your  life  three  times. 

Cesci. 
For  which  Aldohrandino  owes  you  now 
My  fief  beyond  the  Fincian. — Cardinal, 
One  thing,  I  pray  you,  recoilecb  henceforth, 
And  so  we  shall  converse  with  less  restraint. 
A  man  you  knew  spoke  of  my  wife  and  daughtei 
He  was  aceuetomed  to  frequent  my  house ; 
^o  the  next  day  Ais  wife  and  daughter  came 
And  asked  if  I  had  seen  him ;  and  I  smiled 
I  think  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

Camillo. 
Thou  execTfthle  man,  beware  I — 
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Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men.  $t 

This  mood  has  grown  upon  me,  until  now 

Any  design  my  captious  fancy  makes 

The  picture  of  its  wish,  and  it  forms  none 

But  such  as  men  like  you  would  start  to  know. 

Is  as  my  natural  food  and  rest  debarred  oo 

Until  it  be  accomplished. 

Camillo. 

Art  thou  not 
Most  miserable? 

Cenci. 
Why,  miserable  ?— 
No. — I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Hardened ;— which  they  must  be  in  impudence, 
So  to  revile  a  man*s  peculiar  taste.  95 

True,  I  was  happier  than  I  am,  while  yet 
Manhood  remained  to  act  the  thing  I  thought; 
While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge;  and  now 
Invention  palls: — Aye,  we  must  all  grow  old — • 
And  but  that  there  yet  remains  a  deed  to  act  100 

Whose  horror  might  make  sharp  an  appetite 
Duller  than  mine — I'd  do, — I  know  not  what. 
When  I  was  young  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleasure;  and  I  fed  on  honey  sweets: 
Men,  by  St.  Thomas!  cannot  live  like  bees,  loa 

And  I  grew  tired: — yet,  till  I  killed  a  foe. 
And  heard  his  groans,  and  heard  his  children's  groans, 
Knew  I  not  what  delight  was  else  on  earth, 
Which  now  delights  me  little.    I  the  rather 
Look  on  such  pangs  as  terror  ill  conceals,  no 

The  dry  fixed  eyeball;  the  pale  quivering  lip, 
Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 
I  rarely  kill  the  body,  which  preserves, 
Like  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  within  my  power,         iift 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  hourly  pain. 

Camillo. 
Hell's  most  abandoned  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt. 
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Speak  to  his  heart  us  now  joii  speak  to  me ; 
1  thank  my  God  that  I  believe  you  dou  » 

EiUer  ASPREA. 

ASDKEA. 

yiy  Lord,  a  gentleman  from  Sulamanca 
Woald  speak  with  you. 

Cenui. 
Bid  bim  attend  me  in  the  grand  saloon.  {Eant  A^roBEt.) 

Cajullo. 
Farewell;  and  I  will  pray 

Almighty  God  that  thy  false,  impious  words  » 

Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee.     {EjsU  CunLta) 

Cekcl 
The  third  of  my  possessions !     I  must  use 
Close  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's  sword. 
Falls  from  my  withered  hand.     But  yesterday 
There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make  » 

Fourfold  provision  for  my  curs6d  eons; 
"Whom  I  had  sent  from  Kome  to  Salamanca, 
Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  them  off;  , 
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SCENE  IL 

t 

A  Gabdes  of  tue  Cenoi  Palace.  Enter  BEATRICE  and  ORSINO, 

AS  IN  GONVE&aATION. 

Beatbick 
Pervert  not  truth, 
Orsino.    You  remember  where  we  held 
That  conversation; — nay,  we  see  the  spot 
Even  from  this  cypress; — two  long  years  are  past 
Since,  on  an  April  midnight,  underneath  « 

The  moonlight  ruins  of  mount  Palatine, 
I  did  confess  to  you  my  secret  mind. 

Orsino, 
You  said  you  loved  me  then. 

Beatrice. 

You  are  a  Priest, 
Speak  to  me  not  of  love. 

Orsino. 

I  may  obtain 
The  dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  marry.  lo 

Because  I  am  a  Priest  do  you  believe 
Your  image,  as  the  hunter  some  struck  deer, 
Follows  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep? 

Beatrice. 
As  I  have  said,  speak  to  nie  not  of  love; 
Had  you  a  dispensation  I  have  not;  is 

Nor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  misery 
Whilst  my  poor  Bernard,  and  that  gentle  lady 
To  whom  I  owe  life,  and  these  virtuous  thoughts, 
Must  suffer  what  I  still  have  strength  to  share. 
Alas,  Orsino!     All  the  love  that  once  so 

I  felt  for  you,  is  turned  to  bitter  pain. 
Cur's  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you* first 
Broke,  by  assuming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 
And  thus  I  love  you  still,  but  holily. 
Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might;  » 

And  so  I  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 
And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  marry. 


THE  CKKCr. 


[«■ 


You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 

That  Buita  me  not. — Ah,  wretched  that  I  am ! 

Where  shall  I  turn  ?     Even  now  you  look  od  me 

As  you  were  not  my  friend,  and  na  if  you 

Discovered  that  I  thought  so,  with  false  sniilea 

Mnkinj;  my  true  suspieioa  seem  your  wrong. 

Ah  I  No,  forgive  me;  sorrow  makes  me  seem 

Sterner  than  else  my  natiire  might  have  been ; 

I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts. 

And  they  torbode, — but  what  can  they  foibode 

Worse  than  I  now  endure? 

Orsino. 

All  will  be  well. 
is  the  petition  yet  prepared?     You  know 
My  zeal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet  Beatrice; 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint. 

Beatiuce. 
Your  zeal  for  all  I  wish ;— Ah  me,  you  are  cold  I 
Your  utmost  skill  . . .  speak  but  one  word  .  . .  (aside)  flln  wil  J 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am,  ^:^^^^mmJU 
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Orsino. 
Farewell.    {Sxit  Beatrice.)    I  know  the  Pope 
Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue  ««: 

Of  many  a  wealthy  see;  and,  Beatrice, 
I  think  to  win  thee  at  an  easier  rate. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  eloquent  petition: 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poof  relation  . 
Of  his  sixth  cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister,  75 

And  I  should  be  debarred  from  all  access. 
Then  as  to  what  she  suffers  from  her  father, 
In  all  this  there  is  much  exaggeration: — 
Old  men  are  testy  and  will  have  their  way; 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  veissal,  w 

And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women, 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  wife  and  children; 
Daughters  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyranny. 
I  shall  be  well  content  if  on  my  conscience  so 

There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  suffer 
From  the  devices  of  my  love — A  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  not.    Yet  I  fear 
Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gaze, 
Whose  beams  anatomize  me  nerve  by  nerve  85 

And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to  see 
My  hidden  thoughts. — Ah,  no !  A  friendless  girl 
Who  clings  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope : — 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther 
Were  panic-stricken  by  the  antelope's  eye,  ©o 

If  she  escape  me.  (Bxii.) 


SCENE   III. 

^    ^AONLFICENT  HaLL  IN  THE  CeNCI  PaLACE.      A  BaNQUET.      EnTER 

g:e:nci,  lucretia,  Beatrice,  orsino,  camilIo,  nobles. 

Cenci. 

Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen;  welcome  ye, 
iVinces  and  Cardinals,  pillars  of  the  church, 
"Whose  presence  honours  our  festivity. 
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I  have  too  long  lived  like  an  anchorite, 

And  in  my  absence  from  your  merry  meetings  * 

An  evil  word  is  gone  abroad  of  me; 

But  I  do  hope  that  you,  vaj  noble  friends, 

When  you  have  shared  the  entertainment  here, 

And  iieard  the  pious  cause  for  whicli  'tis  given, 

And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  together,  ** 

Will  think  me  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  you; 

Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  all  so, 

liui,  tender-hearted,  meek  and  pitifuL 

FlEST  GOEST. 
In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  seem  too  light  of  heart, 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man,  '* 

To  act  the  deeds  that  rumour  pins  on  you. 
i To  his  companion)  I  never  saw  such  blithe  and  open  che«f 
In  any  eyel 

Secosd  Guest. 
Some  most  desired  event. 
In  which  we  aJl  demand  a  common  joy, 
Has  brought  ua  hither ;  let  us  hear  it,  CotuiL  ■• 

CE^XL  _^^^^^^ 
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Beatrice. 

Ah!  My  blood  runs  coli 
I  fear  that  wicked  laughter  round  his  eye, 
Which  wrinkles  up  the  skin  even  to  the  hair. 

Cenci. 
Here  are  the  letters  brought  from  Salamanca; 
Beatrice,  read  them  to  your  mother.     God !  4C 

I  thank  thee!    In  one  night  didst  thou  perform, 
By  ways  inscrutable,  the  thing  I  sought 
My  disobedient  and  rebellious  sons 
Are  dead ! — Why  dead! — What  means  this  change  of  cheer? 
You  hear  me  not,  I  tell  you  they  are  dead;  46 

And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment  more: 
The  tapers  that  .did  light  them  the  dark  way 
Are  their  last  cost.     The  Pope,  I  think,  will  not 
Expect  I  should  maintain  them  in  their  coffins. 
Eejoice  with  me — my  heart  is  wondrous  glad.  &o 

Beatrick 
(Lucretia  sinks,  fudf  fainting ;  Beatrice  supports  ?ier.) 
It  is  not  true! — Dear  lady,  pray  look  up. 
Had  it  been  true,  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
He  would  not  live  to  boast  of  such  a  boon. 
Unnatural  man,  thou  knowest  that  it  is  false. 

Cenci. 
Aye,  as  the  word  of  God;  whom  here  I  call  55 

To  witness  that  I  speak  the  sober  truth; — 
And  whose  most  favouring  Providence  was  shewn 
Even  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.     For  Eocco 
Was  kneeling  at  the  mass,  with  sixteen  others. 
When  the  church  fell  and  crushed  him  to  a  mummy,       oo 
The  rest  escaped  unhurt.     Cristofano 
Was  stabbed  in  error  by  a  jealous  man. 
Whilst  she  he  loved  was  sleeping  with  his  rival; 
All  in  the  self-same  hour  of  the  same  night; 
Which  shews  that  Heaven  has  special  care  of  me.       es 
I  beg  those  friends  who  love  me,  that  they  mark 
The  day  a  feast  upon  their  calendars. 
It  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  December: 
Aye,  read  the  letters  if  you  doubt  my  oath. 
{The  assembly  appears  confused;  several  of  the  guests  rise,) 


I« 


PlRST  GDEST. 
Oh,  Uomble!  I  will  depart. — 

Secosd  Guest. 

And  I.— 
Third  Gcest. 

No,  stay! 
I  do  believe  it  is  some  jest ;  tho'  faith ! 
'Tis  mocking  us  somewhat  too  solemnJy. 
I  think  hia  son  has  married  the  Infanta, 
Or  found  a  ndoe  of  gold  in  El  dorado; 
'Tia  but  to  season  some  such  news;  stay,  stay  I 
I  see  'tis  only  raillery  by  hia  amila 
CeA'CL 
{fillitig  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  lifting  it  up) 
Oh,  thou  bright  wine  whose  purple  splendour  leaps 
And  bubbles  gaily  in  thia  golden  bowl 
Under  the  lamp-light,  as  my  spirits  do, 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accureM  sons ! 
Could  I  believe  thou  wert  their  mingled  blood. 
Then  would  I  taste  thee  like  a  sacrament. 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Devil  in  Hell, 


n 
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Third  Guest. 
And  II 

Cengl     {Addressing  those  who  rise  with  a  threatening  gesture) 

Who  moves?    Who  speaks? 
(Turning  to  the  Company)        'tis  nothing. 
Enjoy  yourselves. — Beware!  For  my  revenge  w 

Is  as  the  sealed  commission  of  a  king 
That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  murderer. 

(^The  Banquet  is  broken  up;  several  of  the  Guests  are  departing,) 

Beatrice. 
I  do  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests; 
What,  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate  loo 

Stand  sheltered  by  a  father's  hoary  hair? 
What,  if  'tis  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 
Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs?    What,  if  we, 
The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  his  own  flesh. 
His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound  loi 

To  love  and  shelter?     Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world? 
Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  have  blotted  out 
First  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child's  prone  mind, 
Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear!  0,  think!  ii6 

I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred  hand 
Which  crushed  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its  stroke 
Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement ! 
Have  excused  much,  doubted;  and  when  no  doubt 
Remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and  tears     115 
To  soften  him,  and  when  this  could  not  be 
I  have  knelt  down  through  the  long  sleepless  nights 
And  lifted  up  to  God,  the  father  of  all, 
Passionate  prayers:  and  when  these  were  not  heard 
I  have  still  borne, — until  I  meet  you  here,  i-io 

Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  brothers'  deaths.     Two  yet  remain. 
His  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not, 
Ye  may  soon  share  such  merriment  again 
As  fathers  make  over  their  children's  graves.  im 

Oh !  Prince  Colonna,  thou  art  our  near  kinsman. 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain, 
Camillo,  thou  art  chief  justiciary, 
Take  us  away  I 


Cencl 

{II(  lias  been  conversing  with  CamiUo  during  the  firtt  pari 
of  SeeUrice's  ^eeclt ;  ke  laara  the  etneluaiatt,  and  iwv 

udvajices.) 

I  hope  my  good  friends  hero 
Will  think  of  their  own  daughters — or  perhaps  m 

Of  their  own  throats — before  they  lend  an  ear 
To  this  wild  girl. 

Eeateice.     (Jfol  noticing  the  ioords  of  Cenei) 
Dare  no  one  look  on  me! 
None  answer?     Can  one  tyrant  overhear 
The  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men  ? 
Or  is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 
Of  scrupulous  law,  that  ye  deny  my  suit? 
Oh,  God !   That  I  were  buried  witli  my  brothers  I 
And  that  the  flowers  of  this  departed  spring 
Were  fadinw  on  my  grave !   And  that  my  father 
Were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all  I 

CAinLLO. 
A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle ; 
Can  we  do  nothing? 
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Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  corner,  there, 
Bow  thy  white  head  before  oflfended  God, 
And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 
Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

Cencl 
My  friends,  I  do  lament  this  insane  girl  i6o 

Has  spoilt  the  mirth  of  our  festivity. 
Good  night,  farewell;  I  will  not  make  you  longer 
Spectators  of  our  dull  domestic  quarrels. 
Another  time. — (Ilxeunt  all  lut  Cenci  avd  Beatrick) 

My  brain  is  swimming  round ; 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine !  {To  Beatrice)  Thou  painted  viper  I 
Beast  that  thou  art!     Fair  and  yet  terrible  I  loe 

I  know  a  charm  shall  make  thee  meek  and  tame, 
Now  get  thee  from  my  sight!  {Exit  Beatrice.) 

Here,  Andrea, 
FiU  up  this  goblet  with  Greek  wine.  I  said 
I  would  not  drink  this  evening;  but  I  must;  no 

For,  strange  to  say,  I  feel  my  spirits  fail 
With  thinking  what  I  have  decreed  to  do. — 

{Drinking  the  wine) 
Be  thou  the  resolution  of  quick  youth 
Within  my  veins,  and  manhood's  purpose  stern. 
And  age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  villainy;  m 

As  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  children's  blood 
Which  I  did  thirst  to  drink!  The  charm  works  well; 
It  must  be  done;  it  shall  be  done,  I  swear!     {Exit.) 


ekd  of  the  first  act. 


Ak  Apartukkt  m  THK  Cbkoi  Pjxaob.  XncK  LUOBXTlk.  ^ 
BERNAHDO. 

LncBffriA. 
Weep  not,  my  gentle  boy;  he  strack  but  me 
Who  have  bome  deeper  vronga.     In  trath,  if  ba 
Had  killed  me,  he  had  done  a  kinder  deed, 
0,  God  Almighty,  do  thou  look  upon  ua^ 
We  have  no  other  friend  bat  only  thee  I 
Yet  weep  not;  thoiij;h  I  love  you  as  my  own, 
I  am  not  your  true  mother. 

Bebhabdo. 

Oh  more,  mon^ 
Than  ever  mooter  was  to  any  child. 
That  have  you  been  to  me  I  Had  be  not  been 
My  father,  do  yoa  think  that  I  should  weepT 

LrClIKTIA.  5 

,__^'hat  else  couldst  thou  have  doneT  ' 
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Servant. 
My  master  bids  me  say,  the  Holy  Father 
Has  sent  back  your  petition  thus  unopened.  {Giving  a  paper) 
And  he  demands  at  what  hour  'twere  secure  20 

To  visit  you  again? 

LUCRETIA. 

At  the  Ave  Mary,    {Exit  ServaTU.) 
So,  daughter,  our  last  hope  has  failed ;  Ah  me ! 
How  p^e  you  look;  you  tremble,  and  you  stand 
Wrapped  in  some  fixed  and  fearful  meditation,  ss 

As  if  one  thought  were  over  strong  for  you: 
Your  eyes  have  a  chill  glare;  0,  dearest  child! 
Are  you  gone  mad?    If  not,  pray  speak  to  me. 

Beatrice. 
You  see  I  am  not  mad ;  I  speak  to  you. 

LUCRETIA. 

You  talked  of  something  that  your  father  did  as 

After  that  dreadful  feast?  Could  it  be  worse 

Than  when  he  smiled,  and  cried,  My  sons  are  dead! 

And  every  one  looked  in  his  neighbour's  face 

To  see  if  others  were  as  white  as  he? 

At  the  first  word  he  spoke  I  felt  the  blood  40 

Push  to  my  heart,  and  fell  into  a  trance; 

And  when  it  past  I  eat  all  weak  and  wild; 

Whilst  you  alone  stood  up,  and  with  strong  words 

Checked  his  unnatural  pride;  and  I  could  see 

The  devil  was  rebuked  that  lives  in  him.  45 

Until  this  hour  thus  have  you  ever  stood 

Between  us  and  your  father's  moody  wrath 

Like  a  protecting  presence:  your  firm  mind 

lias  been  our  only  refuge  and  defence: 

What  can  have  thus  subdued  it?    What  can  now        w 

Have  given  you  that  cold  melancholy  look, 

Succeeding  to  your  unaccustomed  fear? 

Beatrice. 
What  is  it  that  you  say  ?  I  was  just  thinking 
'Twere  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 
Alen,  like  my  father,  have  been  dark  and  bloody,  m 

"Vet  never — 0 !  Before  worse  comes  of  it 
"Iwere  wise  to  die:  it  ends  in  that  at  last. 

vou  I.  % 


LUCKETU. 
Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child  1  Tell  tne  at  ooea 
What  did  your  father  do  or  say  to  j-ou? 
He  stayed  not  after  that  accursed  feast 
One  moment  in  your  chamber. — Speak  to  me. 

Dernabdo. 
Oh,  sister,  aister,  prithee,  speak  to  ua ! 
Beatkice. 
(Speakinij  very  slowly  with  a  forced  caimnets) 
It  was  one  word.  Mother,  one  little  word; 
One  look,  one  Bciile.     {tnldly)  Oh!  He  has  trampled  d 
Under  his  feet,  and  made  the  blood  stream  down 
My  pallid  cheeks.    And  lie  has  given  ns  all 
Kitch  water,  and  the  fever- stricken  fleah 
Of  buflaloea,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starve. 
And  we  have  eaten. — He  has  made  me  look . 
On  my  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  ruat 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  hia  sweet  limltsi. 
And  I  have  never  yet  despaired — but  nowl 
^Vllat  could  I  say  t  {recovering  htrtdf.) 

Ah  I  No,  'tis  nothing  uea^^ 
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And  had  we  any  other  friend  but  you 

In  infancy,  with  gentle  words  and  looks, 

To  win  our  father  not  to  murder  us? 

And  shall  I  now  desert  you?    May  the  ghost 

Of  my  dead  Mother  plead  against  my  soul  m 

If  I  abandon  her  who  filled  the  place 

She  left,  with  more,  even,  than  a  mother's  love! 

Bernakdo. 
And  I  am  of  my  sister's  mind.     Indeed 
I  would  not  leave  you  in  this  wretchedness. 
Even  though  the  Pope  should  make  me  free  to  live  loo 
In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age. 
With  sports,  and  delicate  food,  and  the  fresh  air. 
Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  you,  Mother ! 

LUCRETIA. 

My  dear,  dear  children! 

Enter  Cenci,  suddenly, 

Cenci. 

What,  Beatrice  here! 
Come  hither !     (she  shrinks  back,  arid  covers  her  face) 

Nay,  hide  not  your  face,  'tis  fair;  105 

Look  up!  Why,  yesternight  you  dared  to  look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me, 
Bending  a  stern  and  an  inquiring  brow 
Ou  what  I  meant;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you — but  in  vain.  na 

Beatrice,     (Wildly,  staggering  towards  the  door,) 
Oh,  that  the  earth  would  gape!  Hide  me,  oh  God! 

Cenci. 
Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  and  who  with  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  presence,  as  you  now  from  mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you — from  tliis  day  and  hour  iis 

Never  again,  I  think,  with  fearless  eye, 
And  brow  superior,  and  unaltered  cheek, 
And  that  lip  made  for  tenderness  or  scorn, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind; 
Me  least  of  all.     Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber!         is* 
Xhou  too,  loathed  image  of  thy  cursed  mother. 


(to  Beunakuo) 

Thy  milky,  meek  face  makeq  me  sick  with  hatet 

{Ereimt  Bkatrice  and  UERSiKWl) 
(Aside.)    So  mucli  has  past  between  us  as  must  nakfl 
Me  bold,  her  fearful. — "lis  nn  awful  thing 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive :  » 

So  men  sit  ahivering  on  the  dewy  bank, 
And  try  the  chil!  stream  with  their  feet;  once  in... 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  for  joyl 

LucHETIA.     (Advancing  timidly  towards  him) 
Ob,  husband  1  Pray  forgive  poor  Beatrice, 
She  meant  not  any  ilL 

CENa. 

Mor  you  perhaps  ?  * 

Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  taught  by  rote 
Parricide  with  hia  alphabet  T   Nor  Giacomo  ? 
Nor  those  two  most  unnatural  sons,  who  stirred 
Enmity  up  against  me  with  the  Pope ! 
Whom  in  one  night  raercifol  God  cut  off:  "■ 

Innocent  lambs  I  They  thought  not  any  ilL 
You  were  not  here  conspiring  7  You  said  notldug ,    ^ 
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Against  me^  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at?  15$ 

Toa  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than  they  are; 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and  me. 

LUCRETIA. 

Look  not  so  dreadfully!  By  my  salvation 

I  knew  not  aught  that  Beatrice  designed; 

Nor  do  I  think  she  designed  any  thing  ifio 

Until  she  heard  you  talk  of  her  dead  brothers. 

Cenci. 
Blaspheming  liar  I  You  are  damned  for  this  I 
But  I  will  take  you  where  you  may  persuade 
The  stones  you  tread  on  to  deliver  you: 
For  men  shall  there  be  none  but  those  who  dare        hs 
All  things — not  question  that  which  I  command. 
On  Wednesday  next  I  shall  set  out:  you  know 
That  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella : 
Tis  safely  walled,  and  moated  round  about: 
Its  dungeons  underground,  and  its  thick  towers  no 

Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard  and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak. — Why  do  you  linger? 
Make  speediest  preparation  for  the  journey! 

(Uxit  LuCRETiA.) 
The  all-beholding  sun  yet  shines;  I  hear 
A  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets;  it6 

I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window  panes: 
It  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peering  day; 
Loud,  light,  suspicious,  full  of  eyes  and  ears. 
And  every  little  corner,  nook  and  hole 
Is  penetrated  with  the  insolent  light.  iw 

Come  darkness !  Yet,  wliat  is  the  day  to  me  ? 
And  wherefore  should  I  wish  for  night,  who  do 
A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night  and  day  ? 
'Tis*  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mist 
Of  horror:  if  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven  iw 

She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams; 
Kor  feel  its  warmth.     Let  her  then  wish  for  night ; 
The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinguish  all 
Por  me:  I  bear  a  darker  deadlier  gloom 
Than  the  earth's  shade,  or  interlunar  air,  iw> 
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Or  GODStellatioDS  quenched  in  murkiefit  cloud. 

In  which  I  walk  secure  and  uiibuheld 

Towarda  my  purpose. — Would  that  it  were  done  1    (£3bL| 


I-  TUE  Vatican.    Enter  CAUILLO  and  GUOOlld. 

IS  coavsaaATiQS. 


Camillo. 
There  is  an  obsolete  and  doubtfui  law 
By  which  you  might  obtain  a  bare  provision 
Of  food  and  clothing — 

GiAOOMa 

Kothing  more  ?  Alas  1 
Bare  must  be  the  provision  which  strict  law 
-iwards,  and  agdd,  sullen  avarice  pays. 
^Vhy  did  my  father  not  apprentice  me 
To  some  mechanic  trade?     I  should  have  tliBa.i 


i 
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Do  you  not  think  the  Pope  would  interpose  » 

And  stretch  authority  beyond  the  law? 

Camillo. 
Though  your  peculiar  case  is  hard,  I  know 
The  Pope  will  not  divert  the  course  of  law. 
After  that  impious  feast  the  other  night 
I  spoke  with  him,  and  urged  him  then  to  check  m 

Your  father's  cruel  hand;  he  frowned  and  said, 
"Children  are  disobedient,  and  they  sting 
''Their  fathers'  hearts  to  madness  and  despair, 
*' Requiting  years  of  care  with  contumely. 
"I  pity  the  Count  Cenci  from  my  heart;  85 

"His  outraged  love  perhaps  awakened  hate, 
"  And  thus  he.  is  exasperated  to  ill. 
"In  the  great  war  between  the  old  and  young 
•'I,  who  have  white  hairs  and  a  tottering  body, 
•*Will  keep  at  least  blameless  neutrality."  40 

Enter  Orsino. 

You,  my  good  Lord  Orsino,  heard  those  words. 

Orsino. 
What  words? 

GlACOMO. 

Alas,  repeat  them  not  again! 
There  then  is  no  redress  for  me,  at  least 
None  but  that  which  I  may  achieve  myself, 
Since  I  am  driven  to  the  brink. — But,  say,  « 

My  innocent  sister  and  my  only  brother 
Are  dying  underneath  my  father's  eye. 
The  memorable  torturers  of  this  land, 
Galeaz  Visconti,  Borgia,  Ezzelin, 

Never  inflicted  on  the  meanest  slave  m 

What  these  endure;  shall  they  have  no  protection? 

Camillo. 
Why,  if  they  would  petition  to  the  Pope 
r  see  not  how  he  could  refuse  it — yet 
He  holds  it  of  most  dangerous  example 
In  aught  to  weaken  the  paternal  power,  u 

Being,  as  'twere,  the  shadow  of  his  own. 
I  pray  you  now  excuse  me.    I  have  business 
U'hat  will  not  bear  delay.  {Exit  Camillo.) 
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GlACOMO. 

But  you,  OrsLDO, 
Have  the  petition :  wherefore  not  preseut  it  t 

Oksino. 
I  have  presented  it,  aud  backed  it  with 
My  earnest  prayers,  and  urgent  interest; 
It  was  returned  uuanswerei     I  doubt  not 
Ijiit  that  the  strange  and  execrable  deeds 
ADeged  in  it — in  truth  lliey  might  well  baffle 
Any  behef — Lave  turned  the  Pope's  displeasuro 
Upon  the  accusers  from  the  criminal : 
So  I  should  guess  from  what  Camillo  said. 

GUCOMO. 
My  friend,  that  palace- walking  devil  Gold 
Has  whispered  silence  to  his  Holiness: 
And  we  are  left,  as  scorpions  ringed  with  Sre. 
Wiiat  should  we  do  but  strike  ourselves  to  death 
i'or  he  who  is  our  murderous  persecutor 
l3  shielded  by  a  father's  holy  name. 
Or  I  would —        (stops  ahruptly) 

Oksino. 


a  « 
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Where  we  sit  shut  from  the  wide  gaze  of  day,  m 

And  from  the  all-communicating  air. 
You  look  what  I  suspected — 

GlACOMO. 

Spare  me  now! 
I  am  as  one  lost  in  a  midnight  wood, 
Who  dares  not  ask  some  harmless  passenger 
The  path  across  the  wilderness,  lest  he,  m 

As  my  thoughts  are,  should  be — a  murderer. 
I  know  you  are  my  friend,  and  all  I  dare 
Speak  to  my  soul  that  will  I  trust  with  thee. 
But  now  my  heart  is  heavy,  and  would  take 
Lone  counsel  from  a  night  of  sleepless  care.  loo 

Pardon  me,  that  I  say  farewell — farewell  I 
I  would  that  to  my  own  suspected  self 
I  could  address  a  word  so  full  of  peace 

Orsino. 
Farewell! — Be  your  thoughts  better  or  more  bold. 

(£xit  GlACOMO.) 

I  had  disposed  the  Cardinal  Camillo  io6 

To  feed  his  hope  with  cold  encouragement: 

It  fortunately  serves  my  close  designs 

That  'tis  a  trick  of  this  same  family 

To  analyse  their  own  and  other  minds. 

Such  self-anatomy  shall  teach  the  will  no 

Dangerous  secrets:  for  it  tempts  our  powers. 

Knowing  what  must  be  thought,  and  may  be  done. 

Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes: 

So  Cenci  fell  into  the  pit;  even  I, 

Since  Beatrice  unveiled  me  to  myself,  116 

And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot  shun, 

Shew  a  poor  figure  to  my  own  esteem. 

To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.     PU  do 

As  little  mischief  as  I  can;  that  thought 

Shall  fee  the  accuser  conscience. 

(After  a  pause)  Now  what  harm   120 

If  Cenci  should  be  murdered? — Yet,  if  murdered, 
Wherefore  by  me?     And  what  if  I  could  take 
The  profit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  such  an  action?     Of  all  earthly  things 


I  fear  m  mas  vfacne  Uovb  oaupeed  his  words; 
-knd  BDich  is  Cead:  and  while  Cteoa  lives 
His  dangler's  dowiy  were  a  ■ecreC  gnve 
If  a  priest  wins  her. — Oh.  Eur  Beatrice  I 
Woald  that  I  laved  thee  not,  or  loving  thee 
Could  bat  despise  danger  ami  gnU  and  all 
That  frowns  between  my  wish  and  its  eflea. 

Or  smika  beyond  it !  There  is  no  escape 

Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  ma  at  the  altar. 

And  folJowB  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 

And  fills  my  elumber  with  tumuliaoos  dreams, 

So  when  I  wake  mr  blood  eeems  iiqnid  fire ; 

And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  dix^  head 

My  hot  palm  scorches  it:  her  rery  nam«^ 

Dut  spoken  by  a  sttanger,  makes  my  heart 

Sicken  and  pant;  and  ihos  nnprofitably 

I  clasp  the  phantom  of  onfelt  delights 

Till  weak  imagination  half  possesses 

The  seH-cieated  sbadow.     Yet  mach  longer 

\^'ill  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours : 

From  the  nnravelled  hopes  ot  Giaoomo        


JSJ 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

ILh  Apabtmeitt  in  thb  Cekci  Palaob.    LUCEETIA,  to  her  enter 

BEATRICE. 

Beatrice. 
{She  enters  staggering,  and  speaks  wildly!) 
Reach  me  that  handkerchief! — ^My  hrain  is  hurt; 
My  eyes  are  full  of  blood;  just  wipe  them  for  me. . . 
I  see  but  indistinctly. . . 

LUCRETIA. 

My  sweet  child, 
You  have  no  wound ;  'tis  only  a  cold  dew 
That  starts  from  your  dear  brow. . .  Alas !  Alas !  « 

What  has  befallen  ? 

Beatrice. 

How  comes  this  hair  undone? 
Its  wandering  strings  must  be  what  blind  me  so, 
And  yet  I  tied  it  fast. — 0,  horrible ! 
The  pavement  sinks  under  my  feet!  The  walls 
Spin  round !  I  see  a  woman  weeping  there,  lo 

And  standing  calm  and  motionless,  whilst  I 
Slide  giddily  as  the  world  i*eels. . .  .  My  God ! 
The  beautiful  blue  heaven  is  flecked  with  blood! 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black!   The  air 
Is  changed  to  vapours  such  as  the  dead  breathe  is 

In  charnel  pits !   Pah !  I  am  choked  I  There  creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
About  me. .  .  'tis  substantial,  heavy,  thick, 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 
My  fingers  and  my  limbs  to  one  another,  ao 

And  eats  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves 
My  flesh  to  a  pollution,  poisoning 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  inmost  spirit  of  life! 
My  God !   I  never  knew  what  the  mad  felt 
Before;  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt!  » 
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(fiwre  vnldli/)     No,  I  am  dead !  These  putrefying  limbs 

Slmt  round  and  sepulchre  the  panting  soul 

Wliich  would  burst  forth  into  the  waiiderin<;  air  I    (apaturj 

Wliat  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  even  now  I 

"lis  gone ;  and  yet  its  burthen  remains  here  » 

O'er  these  dull  eyes.  .  .  upon  this  weary  heart! 

0,  world !  0,  life  !  0,  day  !  0,  misery ! 

Ldoretia. 
"What  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  ?  She  answers  not ; 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain. 
But  not  its  cause;  suffering  has  dried  away  m 

The  source  from  which  it  sprang. . . 
Beatrice  {Jranticly). 

Like  Panidde. . . 
Misery  has  killed  its  father:  yet  its  father 
Xever  like  mine. . .  0.  God  !  What  thing  am  I  ? 

LUCRETIA, 
Jly  dearest  child,  what  has  your  father  done  ? 

Beateicb  (douhlfully). 
Who  art  thou,  questioner?   I  have  no  father.  <• 

{(liide)   She  is  the  madliouse  nurse  who  tends  on  me.  _ 
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LUCRETIA. 

Oh! 

My  sweet  child,  know  you. . . 

Beatkice. 

Yet  speak  it  not: 
For  then  if  this  be  truth,  that  other  too  eo 

Must  be  a  truth,  a  firm  enduring  truth. 
Linked  with  each  lasting  circumstance  of  life, 
Never  to  change,  never  to  pass  away. 
Why  so  it  is.     This  is  the  Cenci  Palace; 
Thou  art  Lucretia;  I  am  Beatrice.  •» 

I  have  talked  some  wild  words,  but  will  no  more. 
Mother,  come  near  me:  from  this  point  of  time, 
I  am. . .         (her  voice  dies  away  faintly) 

Lucretia. 
Alas!  What  has  befallen  thee,  child? 
What  has  thy  father  done? 

Beatkice. 

What  have  I  done? 
Am  I  not  innocent?   Is  it  my  crime  to 

That  one  with  white  hair,  and  imperious  brow, 
Who  tortured  me  from  my  forgotten  years, 
As  parents  only  dare,  should  call  himself 
My  father,  yet  should  be! — Oh,  what  am  I? 
What  name,  what  place,  what  memory  shall  be  mine?     75 
What  retrospects,  outliving  even  despair? 

Lucretia. 
He  is  a  violent  tyrant,  surely,  child: 
We  know  that  death  alone  can  make  us  free; 
His  death  or  ours.     But  what  can  he  have  done 
Of  deadlier  outrage  or  worse  injury?  so 

Thou  art  unlike  thyself;  thine  eyes  shoot  forth 
A  wandering  and  strange  spirit.     Speak  to  me. 
Unlock  those  pallid  hands  whose  fingers  twine 
With  one  another. 

Beatrick 
'Tis  the  restless  life 
Tortured  within  them.     If  I  try  to  speak  w 

I  shall  go  mad.    Aye,  something  must  be  done; 
What,  yet  I  know  not. . .  something  which  shall  make 
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The  thing  that  I  have  suffered  but  a  Bhudow 

In  the  dread  lightning  which  avenges  it; 

i'.rief,  rapid,  irreversible,  destroying 

Tlie  consequence  of  what  it  cannot  cure. 

Some  such  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done: 

When  I  know  what,  I  shall  be  still  and  calm. 

And  never  any  thing  will  move  me  more. 

But  now ! — Oh  blood,  which  art  my  father's  blood, 

Circling  thro"  these  contaminated  veins. 

If  thou,  poured  forth  on  the  polluted  earth, 

Could  wash  away  the  crime,  and  punishment 

By  which  I  suffer ....  no,  that  cannot  be ! 

Many  might  doubt  there  were  a  God  above 

Who  sees  and  permits  evil,  and  so  die: 

That  faith  no  agony  shall  obscure  in  me. 

LCCRETIA. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  some  bitter  wrong; 
Yet  what,  I  dare  not  guess.     Ob,  my  lost  child, 
Hide  not  in  proud  impenetrable  griet 
Thy  sufferings  from  my  fear. 

Beatrice. 
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Of  crime,  or  the  reward  of  trampling  down 

The  thorns  which  God  has  strewed  upon  the  path 

Which  leads  to  immortality. 

Beatrice. 

Aye,  death. , .  its 

The  punishment  of  crime.    I  pray  thee,  God, 
Let  me  not  be  bewildered  while  I  judge. 
If  I. must  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
These  limbs,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy  spirit. 
As  a  foul  den  from  which  what  thou  abhorrest  iso 

May  mock  thee,  unavenged. . .  it  shall  not  be  I 
Self-murder. . .  no,  that  might  be  no  escape. 
For  thy  decree  yawns  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  will  and  it : — 0  !  In  this  mortal  world 
There  is  no  vindication  and  no  law  i3» 

Which  can  adjudge  and  execute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  suffer. 

JEnier  Orsino, 

(She  approaches  him  solemnly.)  Welcome,  Friend ! 

I  have  to  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 

I  have  endured  a  wrong  so  great  and  strange, 

That  neither  life  nor  death  can  give  me  rest.  no 

Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 

Which  have  no  form,  sufl'erincjs  which  have  no  tonmi^. 

Orsino. 
And  what  is  he  who  has  thus  injured  you? 

Beatrice. 
The  man  they  call  my  father:  a  dread  name. 

Orsino. 
It  cannot  be.  .  • 

Beatrice. 
What  it  can  be,  or  not,  145 

Forbear  to  think.     It  is,  and  it  has  beeu  ; 
Advise  me  how  it  shall  not  be  again. 
I  thought  to  die;  but  a  religious  awe 
Eestrains  me,  and  the  dread  lest  death  itself 
Might  be  no  refuge  from  the  consciousness  I'o 

Of  what  is  yet  unexpiated.     Oh,  speak! 
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Orsino. 
Accnse  him  ot  the  deed,  and  let  the  Inw 
Avenge  thee. 

Beatrice. 
Oh,  ice-hearted  counsellor! 
If  I  could  find  a  word  that  might  make  known 
The  crime  of  my  destroyer;  and  that  done. 
My  tongue  should  like  a  knife  tear  out  the  secret 
Which  cankers  my  heart's  core;  aye,  lay  all  bare 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fame  should  be 
With  vilest  gossips  a  stale  mouths  story; 
A  mock,  a  bye-word,  an  astonishment: — 
If  this  were  done,  which  never  shall  be  done. 
Think  of  the  offender's  gold,  his  dreaded  hate. 
And  the  strange  horror  of  the  accuser's  tale, 
Raflling  belief,  and  overpowering  speech; 
Scarce  whispered,  unimaginable,  wrapt 
In  hideous  hints. , .  Oh,  most  assured  redress  1 

Orsino. 
You  will  endure  it  then  ? 

REATRinE. 
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LUCRETIA. 

If  the  lightning 
Of  God  has  e'er  descended  to  avenge.  . .  iw 

Orsino. 
Blaspheme  not!  His  high  Providence  commits 
Its  glory  on  this  earth,  and  their  own  wrongs 
Into  the  hands  of  men;  if  they  neglect 
To  punish  crima  . . 

LUCRETIA. 

But  if  one,  like  this  wretch. 
Should  mock  with  gold,  opinion  law  and  power?        i85 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makes 
The  guiltiest  tremble?   If  because  our  wrongs, 
For  that  they  are  unnatural,  strange  and  monstrous, 
Exceed  all  measure  of  belief?    Oh,  God  I 
If,  for  the  very  reasons  which  should  make  i90 

Redress  most  swift  and  sure,  our  injurer  triumphs? 
And  we,  the  victims,  bear  worse  punishment 
Than  that  appointed  for  their  torturer? 

Orsino. 

Think  not 
But  that  there  is  redress  where  there  is  wrong, 
So  we  be  bold  enough  to  seize  it. 

LuCRETIA, 

How  ?  m 

If  there  were  any  way  to  make  all  sure, 
I  know  not.  . .  but  I  think  it  might  be  good 
To..  . 

Orsino. 
Why,  his  late  outrage  to  Beatrice; 
For  it  is  such,  as  I  but  faintly  guess. 
As  makes  remorse  dishonour,  and  leaves  her  «oo 

Only  one  duty,  how  she  may  avenge : 
You,  but  one  refuge  from  ills  ill  endured; 
Me,  but  one  counsel.  .  . 

LUCRETIA. 

For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribution,  or  resource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  every  otlier  one  ?m 

Might  find  them  with  less  need.    (Beatrice  advancc.%.) 

VOL.  I.  1 
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OnaiKo. 

Then  . .. 
Bextkice. 

Peace,  Oraino 
And,  honoiued  Latiy,  while  I  speak,  I  pray. 
That  you  put  off.  as  garments  overworn. 
Forbearance  and  respect,  remorse  and  fear, 
And  all  the  fit  restraints  of  daily  life, 
Which  have  been  borne  from  childhood,  but  wlticb  no* 
Would  be  a  mockeiy  to  my  holier  plea. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong, 
Which,  though  it  be  expressionless,  is  such 
As  asks  atonement;  both  for  what  ia  past, 
And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day. 
To  load  with  crimes  an  overhurthened  soul. 
And  be. . .  what  ye  can  dream  not.     Z  have  prayed 
To  God,  and  I  have  talked  with  my  own  heart. 
And  have  unravelled  my  entangled  will. 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  is  righU 
Art  thou  my  fi'iend  Orsino  ?     False  or  true  i 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak.  -^^mm^^m 
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What  are  the  means? 

Orsino. 

I  know  two  dull,  fierce  outlaws, 
Who  think  man's  spirit  as  a  worm's,  and  they 
Would  trample  out,  for  any  slight  caprice,  iss 

The  meanest  or  the  noblest  life.    This  mood 
Is  marketable  here  in  Borne.    They  sell 
Wliat  we  now  want. 

LUCRETIA. 

To-morrow  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Apennines.  S40 

If  he  arrive  there. .  . 

Beatrice. 

He  must  not  arrive, 

Orsino. 
Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower? 

LUCRETIA. 

The  sun  will  scarce  be  set, 

Beatrice. 

But  I  remember 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine;  'tis  rough  and  narrow,  245 

And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulpli,  and  with  the  agony  aw 

With  which  it  cliniis  seems  slowlv  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet  clinging,  leans ; 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall:  beneath  this  crag  «55 

Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns  . . .  below. 
You  hear  but  see  not  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm ;  and  high  above  there  grow,  j«o 

With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag. 
Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines;  whose  tangled  hair 
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la  matted  in  one  suliii  roof  of  shade 

By  ihe  dark  ivy's  twine.    At  noon-day  here 

'Ti9  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night. 

Orsiko. 
Before  you  reacb  that  brid^'e  make  some  sxcuse 
For  spurriDg  on  your  mules,  or  loitering 
UntU  . . . 

Beatrice, 

What  sound  ia  that  ? 

LnCBEHA. 

Hark!   No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step; 

It  must  be  Ceuci,  unexpectedly 

Returned  . . .  Make  some  excuse  for  being  here; 

Beatuice.     (to  Oksino,  as  she  goes  out) 
That  step  we  bear  approach  must  never  pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke. 

(£xeunl  Lucketu  attd  BkatbIck.) 
Orsiko. 

What  shall  I  do  1 
Cenci  must  End  me  here,  and  I  must  bew 

iiii»iiti(kii   nf  hia  Irmbx  '^WHI^^ 
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And  Nature  casts  him  ofiF,  who  is  her  shame; 

And  I  spam  both.     Is  it  a  father's  throat 

Which  I  will  shake,  and  say,  I  ask  not  gold; 

I  ask  not  happy  years;  nor  memories  »o 

Of  tranquil  childhood ;  nor  home-sheltered  love ; 

Though  all  these  h^t  thou  torn  from  me,  and  more; 

But  only  my  fair  fame;  only  one  hoard 

Of  peace,  which  I  thought  hidden  from  thy  hate, 

Under  the  penury  heaped  on  me  by  thee,  loa 

Or  I  will. .  .  God  can  understand  and  pardon, 

Why  should  I  speak  with  man? 

Orsino. 

Be  calm,  dear  friend. 

GlACOMO. 

WeU,  I  will  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 

This  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  you  know. 

Borrowed  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me,  aoo 

And  then  denied  the  loan;  and  left  me  so 

In  poverty,  the  wliich  I  sought  to  mend 

By  holding  a  poor  ofl&ce  in  the  state. 

It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 

I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes,  ws 

And  my  wife  smiled;  and  my  heart  knew  repose. 

When  Cenci's  intercession,  as  I  found. 

Conferred  this  ofiSce  on  a  wretch,  whom  thus 

He  paid  for  vilest  service.     I  returned 

With  this  ill  news,  and  we  sate  sad  together  sio 

Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 

Of  such  affection  and  unbroken  faith 

As  temper  life's  worst  bitterness ;  when  he. 

As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse, 

Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us  ats 

Such  was  God's  scourge  for  disobedient  sons. 

And  then,  that  I  might  strike  him  dumb  with  shame, 

I  spoke  of  my  wife's  dowry;  but  he  coined 

A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  I  had  wasted 

The  sum  in  secret  riot;  and  he  saw  820 

My  wife  was  touched,  and  he  went  smiling  forth. 

And  when  I  knew  the  impression  he  had  made. 

And  felt  my  wife  insult  with  silent  scorn 
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My  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 
I  went  forth  too :  but  soon  returaed  again ;  t 

Yet  not  80  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  taught 
itiy  children  her  harsh  thou^hta,  and  they  all  cried, 
"Give  Da  clothes,  father!     Give  us  better  food! 
"  What  yoxi  in  one  ni^ht  squander  were  enough 
"  For  months  ! "    I  looked,  and  saw  that  home  was  halLi 
-And  to  that  hell  will  I  return  no  more 
Until  mine  enemy  has  rendered  up 
Atonement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me 
I  will,  reversing  natui'e's  law  . . . 
Ousiso. 

Trust  me. 
The  compensation  which  thou  seekest  here  ■ 

Will  be  denied. 

GUCOHO. 

Then  . . .  Are  you  not  my  friend  ? 
T>id  you  not  hint  at  the  alternative. 
Upon  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand, 
Tlie  other  day  when  we  conversed  together? 
My  wrongs  were  then  less.     That  word  panicii 
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And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice, 

Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread;  and  last 

From  this;  that  whilst  her  step-mother  and  I,  860 

Bewildered  in  our  horror,  talked  together 

With  obscure  hints;  both  self-misunderstood 

And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk, 

Over  the  truth,  and  yet  to  its  revenge, 

She  interrupt^  us,  and  with  a  look  800 

Which  told  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must  die : . . . 

GlACOMO. 

It  is  enough.     My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 

There  is  a  higher  reason  for  the  act 

Than  mine;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 

A  more  unblamed  avenger.     Beatrice,  ms 

Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 

Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 

A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 

With  needless  tears!   Fair  sister,  thou  in  whom 

Men  wondered  how  such  loveliness  and  wisdom  87o 

Did  not  destroy  each  other!   Is  there  made 

Kavage  of  thee?   0,  heart,  I  ask  no  more 

Justification!     Shall  I  wait,  Orsino, 

Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  the  door? 

Orsino. 
Not  so;  some  accident  might  interpose  ws 

To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sure ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly, 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceal.     Nay,  listen : 
All  is  contrived ;  success  is  so  assured 
That  . . 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beatrice. 
'Tis  my  brother's  voice!  You  know  me  not?  sao 

GlACOMO. 

My  sister,  my  lost  sister! 

Beatrice. 

Lost  indeed! 
I  see  Orsino  has  talked  with  you,  and 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible 
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To  speak,  yet  far  less  tliao  the  truth.     I^ow,  stay  qui. 
He  might  return:  jet  kiss  lae;  I  ehall  Icqov  « 

That  then  thou  bast  consented  to  his  death. 
Farewell,  farewell !   Let  piety  to  God, 
Brotherly  love,  justice  and  clemency, 
And  all  things  that  make  tender  hardest  hearts 
Make  thine  hard,  brother.     Answer  not. , .  faruwoU.     i 
(Exeuni  teveralty.) 


4 
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GUCOMO. 
'Tia  midnight,  and  Orsino  comes  not  yet. 

(Thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  storm^ 
What !  can  the  everlasting  elementa 
li'eel  with  a  worm  like  man!     If  so  the  shaft 
Of  mercy-winged  lightning  would  not  fall 
On  atones  and  trees.     My  wife  and  children  sleep : 


i 
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(a  bell  strikes)  One !  Two  ! 

The  hours  crawl  on;  and  when  my  hairs  are  white,    23 
My  son  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus, 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse ; 
Chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
Like  those  which  I  expect.     I  almost  wish 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  great;  «o 

Yet. . .  'tis  Orsino's  step. .  . 

Unter  Orsino. 
Speak ! 

Orsino. 

I  am  come 
To  say  he  has  escaped. 

GlACOMO. 

Escaped ! 

Orsino. 

And  safe 
Within  Petrella.     He  past  by  the  spot 
Appointed  for  the  deed  an  hour  too  soon. 

GlACOMO. 

Are  we  the  fools  of  such  contingencies  ?  •* 

And  do  we  waste  in  blind  misgivings  thus 
The  houi*s  when  we  should  act  ?     Then  wind  and  thunder, 
Which  seemed  to  howl  his  knell,  is  the  loud  laughter 
With  which  Heaven  mocks  our  weakness  I     I  henceforth 
Will  ne'er  repent  of  aught  designed  or  done  40 

But  my  repentance. 

Orsino. 

See,  the  lamp  is  out. 

GlACOMO. 

If  no  remorse  is  ours  when  the  dim  air 

Has  drank  this  innocent  flame,  why  should  we  quail 

When  Cenci's  life,  that  light  by  which  ill  spirits 

See  the  worst  deeds  they  prompt,  shall  sink  for  ever?      <« 

No,  I  am  hardened. 

Orsino. 
Why,  what  need  of  this? 
Who  feared  the  pale  intrusion  of  remorse 
Iq  a  just  deed  ?    Altho'  our  first  plan  failed. 
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Doubt  not  but  be  will  soon  be  laid  to  rest. 

ISut  ligbt  the  lamp;  let  us  not  talk  i'  the  dark.  « 

GlACXiMO  {lighting  the  lamp). 
And  yet  once  quenched  I  cannot  thns  relume 
My  father's  life :  do  you  not  think  his  ghost 
Might  plead  that  argument  with  God? 
Orsino. 

Once  gone 
You  cannot  now  recall  your  sister's  peace; 
Your  own  extinguished  years  of  youth  and  hope; 
Xor  your  wife's  bitter  words;  nor  all  the  taunts 
Wliidi,  from  the  prosperous,  weak  misfortune  takes; 
Xur  your  dead  mother;  nor.  .  . 

GlACOMO. 

O,  speak  no  morel 
1  am  resolved,  although  this  very  hand 
Must  quench  the  life  that  animated  it. 


There  is  no  need  of  that.     Listen:  you  know 
OHmpio,  tlie  castellan  of  Petrella 
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May  memorize  their  flight  "with  death:  ere  then 
They  must  have  talked,  and  may  perhaps  have  done, 
And  made  an  end. . . « 

GlACOMO. 

Listen!    What  sound  is  that? 
Oksino. 
The  housedog  moans,  and  the  beams  crack:  nought  clsu. 

GlACOMO. 

It  is  my  wife  complaining  in  her  sleep:  au 

I  doubt  not  she  is  saying  bitter  things 
Of  me ;  and  all  my  children  round  her  dreaming 
That  I  deny  them  sustenance. 

Orsino. 

Whilst  he 
Who  truly  took  it  from  them,  and  who  fills 
Their  hungry  rest  with  bitterness,  now  sleeps  m 

Lapped  in  bad  pleasures,  and  triumphantly 
Mocks  thee  in  visions  of  successful  hale 
Too  like  the  truth  of  dav. 

C I  lACOMO. 

If  e'er  he  wakes 
Again,  I  will  not  trust  to  hireling  hands, . . 

Orsino. 
Why,  that  were  well.     I  must  be  gone ;  good  night :    w 
When  next  we  meet — mav  all  be  done! 

GlACOMO. 

And  all 
Forgotten :  Oh,  that  I  had  never  been  !  (Exeunt,) 


T.IW   OF  lUK  THIBD   ACT. 


ACT  IV. 


An  APinTMENT  IN  THE  Gabtle  of  Pbtrelu.     Enter  CENCl. 

Cekci. 

^liis  comes  not;  yet  I  left  her  even  now 

Vanquished  and  faint.     She  knows  the  penalty 

(Jf  her  delay:  yet  what  if  threats  aro  vaiQ  t 

Am  I  not  now  within  Petrella's  moat  t 

Mr  fear  I  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Home? 

Might  I  not  dra.2  her  by  the  golden  hair  ? 

Stiuiip  on  her?   Keep  her  sleepless  till  her  brain 

lie  overworn?   Taine  her  wiUi  chains  and  famine  I 

I.U5S  would  suffice.     Yet  bo  to  leave  undone 

"What  I  most  seek!  No,  'tis  her  stubborn  will  i 

Whicli  by  its  own  consent  shall  stoop  as  low 

.\s  that  which  drags  it  down. 


« 
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And  all  that  yet  remain.    My  death  may  he 

Bapid,  her  destiny  outspeeds  it.    Go, 

Bid  her  come  hither,  and  before  my  mood 

Be  changed,  lest  I  should  drag  her  by  the  hair.  so 

LUCRETIA. 

She  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.     At  thy  presence 

She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance; 

And  in  that  trance  she  heard  a  voice  which  said, 

"Cenci  must  die!     Let  him  confess  himself  I 

"Even  now  the  accusing  Angel  waits  to  hear  ss 

If  God,  to  punish  his  enormous  crimes, 

Harden  his  dying  heart!" 

Cenci. 

Why — such  things  are.  . . 
No  doubt  divine  revealings  may  be  made. 
'Tis  plain  I  have  been  favoured  from  above. 
For  when  I  cursed  my  sons  they  died. — Aye. . .  so. ,  ,      40 
As  to  the  right  or  wrong  that's  talk.  .  .  repentance.  . . 
Repentance  is  an  easy  moment's  work 
And  more  depends  on  God  than  me.     Well. . .  well.  .  . 
I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  soul.  45 

(A  pause;  Lucretia  approaches  anxiously,  and  then  shrinks 

hack  as  he  spealcs.) 

One,  two; 
Aye. .  .  Rocco  and  Cristofano  my  curse 
Strangled:  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  find 
Life  a  worse  Hell  than  that  beyond  the  grave: 
Beatrice  shall,  if  there  be  skill  in  hate, 
Die  in  despair,  blaspheming:  to  Bernai-do,  « 

He  is  so  innocent,  I  will  bequeath 
The  memory  of  these  deeds,  and  make  his  youth 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  «vil  thoughts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  wide  Campagna,  m 

I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold; 
My  costly  robes,  paintings  and  tapestries; 
My  parchments  and  all  records  of  my  wealth, 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  possessions  nothing  but  my  name;  « 


\V'hich  sliall  be  ao  inheritance  to  strip 

It3  wearer  bare  as  iiifamy.     That  done, 
My  aoul,  which  ia  a  scourge,  will  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  him  who  wielded  it; 
Be  it  for  ita  own  punishment  or  iheira, 
He  will  not  a^k  it  of  me  till  the  lash 
lie  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound; 
L'ntil  its  hate  be  all  inflicted.     Yet, 
Lest  death  oiitapeed  my  purpose,  let  me  make 
Short  work  and  sure.  . .  (gdn^) 

LCCRETIA.     {Stops  kirn) 

Oh,  stay  I  It  was  a  feint; 
She  had  no  vision,  and  she  heard  uo  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 

CenOL 

That  is  well. 
Vile  palterer  with  the  sacred  truth  of  God, 
Be  thy  aoul  choked  with  that  blaspheming  lie  I 
For  Beatrice  worse  ten-ors  are  in  store 
To  bend  her  to  my  will 
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Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 

Plague-spotted  with  my  curses.     I  will  make 

Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin.  95 

ErUer  Andrea. 

Andeea. 
The  lady  Beatrice  . . . 

Cencl 
Speak,  pale  slave  I  What 
Said  she? 

Andrea- 
My  Lord,  'twas  what  she  looked;  she  said: 
"Go  tell  my  father  that  I  see  the  gulph 
"  Of  Hell  between  us  two,  which  he  may  pass, 
"  1  wiU  not" 

(Exit  Andrea.) 

Cenci. 
Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia,  100 

Tell  her  to  come;  yet  let  her  understand 
Her  coming  is  consent :  and  say,  moreover. 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her.   (Exit  Lucretia.) 

Ha! 
With  what  but  with  a  father's  curse  doth  God 
Panic-strike  armfed  victory,  and  make  pale  106 

Cities  in  their  prosperity?   The  world's  Father 
Must  grant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his  child 
Be  he  who  asks  even  wliat  men  call  me. 
Will  not  the  deaths  of  her  rebellious  brothers 
Awe  her  before  I  speak?   For  I  on  them  110 

Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

Enter  Lucretia. 

Well ;  what  ?     Speak,  wretch ! 

Lucretia. 

Slie  said,  "I  cannot  come; 
"Go  tell  my  father  that  I  see  a  torrent 
"Of  his  own  blood  raging  between  us." 

Cenci  (kneeling), 

God  I 
Hear  me!   If  this  most  specious  mass  of  flesh,  us 

Which  thou  hast  made  my  daughter;  this  my  blood, 
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This  particle  of  ray  divided  being; 
Or  rather,  this  my  bane  and  my  disease. 
Whose  sight  infects  and  poisons  me ;  this  devil 
Which  spruuo  from  me  aa  from  a  hell,  was  raeani 
To  auglit  good  use ;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Wiia  kindled  to  illumine  this  dark  world; 
If  nursed  by  thy  aeleclesl  dew  of  love 
Such  virtues  blossom  in  her  as  should  make 
The  peace  of  life,  I  pray  thee  for  my  sake. 
As  thou  the  common  God  and  Father  art 
Of  her,  and  me,  and  all;  reverse  that  doom  I 
Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  leprous  stains!     Heaven,  rain  upon  her  head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew. 
Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Tliose  love -enkindled  lips,  warp  those  fine  limbs 
Tn  loathM  lameness  1     All  beholding  sun, 
.Stiike  in  thine  envy  those  lite-darting  eyes 
With  thine  own  blinding  beams' 
Ldcretia. 


lead      iM 
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And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infaocy  iso 

Grow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  deformed, 

Turning  her  mother's  love  to  misery: 

And  that  both  she  and  it  may  live  until 

It  shall  repay  her  care  and  pain  with  hate, 

Or  what  may  else  be  more  unnatural.  m 

So  he  may  hunt  her  through  the  clamorous  scoffs 

Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonoured  grave. 

Shall  1  revoke  this  curse  ?     Go,  bid  her  come, 

Before  my  words  are  chronicled  in  heaven.  {JSosU  Lucbetia.) 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  a  man,  leu 

Hut  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 

The  offences  of  some  unremembered  world. 

My  blood  is  running  up  and  down  my  veins ; 

A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tingle: 

I  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe;  im 

My  heart  is  beating  with  an  expectation 

Of  horrid  joy, 

JEnter  LuciiBTiA. 
What?   Speak  I 

LUCRETIA. 

She  bids  thee  curse; 
And  if  thy  curses,  as  they  cannot  do. 
Could  kill  her  soul .  .  . 

Cenci. 

She  would  not  come.     Tis  well, 
I  can  do  both :  first  take  what  I  demand,  i7o 

And  then  extort  concession.     To  thy  chamber  I 
Fly  ere  I  spurn  thee:  and  beware  this  night 
That  thou  cross  not  my  footsteps.     It  were  safer 
To  come  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey.  (UxU  Lucketia.) 
It  must  be  late ;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim  175 

With  unaccustomed  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience !    Oh,  thou  most  insolent  of  lies ! 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healing  dew  of  heaven. 
Steeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
Which  thinks  thee  an  impostor.     I  will  go  180 

First  to  belie  thee  with  an  hour  of  rest. 
Which  will  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feel :  and  then  .  . , 
O,  multitudinous  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 
VOL.  I.  \3 
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Tliiue  arches  with  the  lai^t«r  of  their- joy  t 

TheiG  shall  be  lameatatiou  heanl  in  Heavea 

As  o'er  an  angul  fallen;  and  apon  EaiUi 

All  good  shall  droop  and  eicken,  and  ill  things 

shall  with  a  epirit  of  untutonl  life 

Scir  and  be  quickened . . ,  even  u  I  am  now.    (AiL] 


Beatbice. 
Tbey  come  not  yet 

LUCBETIA. 
Tia  scarce  midnight. 
BEA.TSIOE. 

Hbv  slow 

rdiiod  the  coarse  of  thought,  even  sick  with  i 
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To  the  amount  of  his  offences. 

Enter  Oumpio  and  Mabzio,  below. 

LUCBETIA. 

See,  w 

They  come. 

Beatrice. 
All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thus 
To  their  dark  end.     Let  us  go  down. 

{ExeuTit  LucRETiA  and  Beatrice /r997»  above.) 

Oumpio. 
How  feel  you  to  this  work  ? 

Marzio. 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.     Your  cheeks  are  pale.        so 

Oumpio. 
It  is  the  white  reflexion  of  your  own, 
Which  you  call  pale. 

Marzio. 

Is  that  their  natural  hue? 
Olimpio. 
Or  'tis  my  hate  and  the  deferred  desire 
To  wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

Marzio. 
You  are  inclined  then  to  this  business? 

Olimpio. 

Aye.  M 

If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  stung  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 

Enter  Beatrice  and  Lucretia,  below. 

Noble  ladies! 
Beatrice. 
Are  ye  resolved? 

Olimpio. 
Is  he  asleep? 
Marzio. 

Is  aU 
Quiet? 
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LDCBKIU. 

I  mixed  an  opiate  vith  bis  dzink: 
jle  aleepa  so  soundly. . . 

BU.TRICB. 

That  hia  death  vill  be 

But  as  a  change  of  sin-cbaatiamg  dreama, 
A  dark  contiiiuauoe  of  the  Hell  witliiD  him. 
Which  God  extinguish!    Bat  ye  am  lesolTedt 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed! 

OLiMPia 
We  are  resolved. 

Mutzro. 
As  to  the  how  this  act 
Be  warranted,  it  rests  with  yoo. 
Bkatrici. 

Well,  followl 
OLmna 
Hush  I  Hark  I    What  noise  is  that? 
MABZia 

Hal  ( 
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Beatkice. 

He  will  not  groan. 

LUCRETIA. 


What  sound  is  that? 


Beatrice. 

List!  'tis  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

LuCRETIA. 

My  God! 
If  he  be  now  a  cold  stifif  corpse. . . 

Beatrice. 

0,  fear  not  6 

What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone: 
The  act  seals  all 

EntcT  OuMPio  arid  Marzio. 
Is  it  accomplished? 
Marzio. 

What? 
Olimpjo. 
Did  you  not  call? 

Beatrick 
When? 

0  limpid. 

Now. 

Beatrice. 

I  ask  if  all  is  over? 

Olimpio. 
We  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  sleeping  man; 
His  thin  grey  hair,  his  stern  and  reverent  brow,  lo 

His  veined  hands  crossed  on  his  heaving  breast, 
And  the  calm  innocent  sleep  in  which  he  lay. 
Quelled  me.     Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  it. 

Marzio. 
But  I  was  bolder;  for  I  chid  Olimpio, 
And  bade  him  bear  his  wrongs  to  his  own  grave  is 

And  leave  me  the  reward.     And  now  my  knife 
Touched  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the  old  man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "God I  hear,  0,  hear, 
**A  father's  curse!     What,  art  thou  not  uur  father?" 
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And  then  he  laughed.     I  knew  it  was  the  ghost         » 
Uf  my  dead  faiher  speaking  throagh  Ms  lips. 
And  could  do:  kill  him. 

Beatrice. 

Miserable  slaves  1 
Where,  if  ye  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man, 
Found  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone  ?   Ease  palterera !  o 

Cowards  and  traitorsi   Why,  the  very  conscience 
\\'hich  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  revenge 
la  an  equivocation:  it  sleeps  over 
A  tliousand  daily  acts  disgracing  men; 
And  when  s  deed  where  mercy  insults  hearaii.  . .        * 
Why  do  I  talk? 
(Snatching  a  diiggtr  front,  ont  of  thcja  and  raising  it ) 

Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say, 
She  murdered  her  own  father,  I  must  do  it  I 
But  never  dreaiu  ye  shall  outlive  him  long  I 

Ql.lMFIO. 
Slop,  for  God's  sake  1  ^^^^i^^^^^h 
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Enter  Olimfio  and  Marzio. 

He  is. . . 

OUMPIO. 

Dead! 
Marzio. 
We  strangled  him  that  there  might  be  no  blood;         44 
And  then  we  threw  his  heavy  corpse  i'  the  garden 
Under  the  balcony;  'twill  seem  it  fell. 

Beatrice,    {giving  them  a  hag  of  coin) 
Here,  take  this  gold,  and  hasten  to  your  homes. 
And,  Marzio,  because  thou  wast  only  awed 
By  that  which  made  me  tl^mble,  wear  thou  this  I       m 

{Clothes  him  in  a  rich  mantle) 

It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grandfather 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state:  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.     Live  long  and  thrive  I  And,  mark,       65 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repent:  this  deed  is  none. 

{A  horn  is  sounded.) 

LUCRETIA. 

Hark,  'tis  the  castle  horn;  my  God!  it  sounds 
Like  the  last  trump. 

Beatricr 
Some  tedious  guest  is  coming. 

Lucretia, 
The  drawbridge  is  let  down;  there  is  a  tramp 
Of  horses  in  the  court;  fly,  hide  yourselves!  w 

{Exeunt  Olimpio  and  Marzio.) 

Beatrice. 
Let  us  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest; 
I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now: 
The  spirit  which  doth  reign  within  these  limbs 
Seems  strangely  undisturbed.     I  could  even  sleep 
Fearless  and  calm:  all  ill  is  surely  past.    {Exeunt,)      65 


ANoraER  APAnTI(B^'T  in  thb  Castle.  Bsteb  or  am:  aidb  TOt 
Legate  SAVELLA,  ihtboddced  by  a  Skbtaut,  axu  on  rm 
oiHBK  LDCRETIA  akb  BERNABDO. 

Savella. 
Lady,  my  doty  to  his  Huliness 
Be  my  excuse  that  thus  unseasonably 
I  break  upoD  your  rest,    1  must  apeak  with 
Count.  Cenci ;  doth  be  sleep  ? 

Lqchetia.     (in  a  hurried  and  confusfd  vummer') 
I  tliiiik  he  sleepa ; 
Yet  wake  him  not,  I  pmy,  spare  me  awhile,  » 

He  ia  a  wicked  and  a  wrathful  niau; 
Sliould  he  be  rouaed  out  of  his  sleep  to-night. 
Which  is,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreams. 
It  were  not  well ;  indeed  it  were  not  well, 
w^it  til!  fiav  v-ronL-  /■/.o■V7-^  n  1  on.  A^aA\-»  -;-i.  I     «.- 
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Beatrice. 

'Tis  a  messenger 
Come  to  arrest  the  culprit  who  now  stands 
Before  the  throne  of  unappealable  God. 
Both  Earth  and  Heaven,  consenting  arbiters, 
Acquit  our  deed. 

LUCRETIA. 

Oh,  agony  of  fear!  u 

Would  that  he  yet  might  live!  Even  now  I  heard 
Tlie  Legate's  followers  whisper  as  they  passed 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death. 
All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means 
Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done.  so 

Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  tlie  body; 
!Now  they  suspect  the  truth;  now  they  cousuId 
Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  fact; 
O,  horrible,  'tis  all  discovered! 

Beatrice. 

Mother, 
What  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.     Be  bold  ss 

As  thou  art  just.    'Tis  like  a  tiuant  child 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done, 
Even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness,  and  thus 
Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
All  thou  wouldst  hide.     Be  faithful  to  thyself,  *) 

And  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  fear. 
For  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment. 
Or  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride,  c> 

As  murderers  cannot  feign.     The  deed  is  done, 
And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 
I  am  as  universal  as  the  li<7ht: 
Free  as  the  earth-surrounding  air;  as  firm 
As  the  world's  centre.     Consequence,  to  me,  so 

Is  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock 
But  shakes  it  not.  (A  cry  within  and  tumult) 

Voices. 
Murder!  Murder!  Murder! 

£ntcr  Bernardo  and  Savella. 


Satella.  (A)  lot  /oliowgn). 
Go  search  the  castle  louiul;  sound  the  alann; 
Look  to  the  gates  that  none  escape  I 

BEA.TBIOK. 

What  nowt 
Bebsabdo. 
1  know  not  what  to  say. . .  my  tathei's  dead. 

Beataige. 
Mow ;  dead !  he  only  sleeps ;  von  mistake^  btodiCK 
His  sleep  is  very  calm,  veiy  uke  death ; 
'Tis  wonderful  how  well  a  tyrant  sleeps. 
He  is  not  dead! 

BEBHTABIia 

Dead ;  jnordeied. 

LucRETiA.    (w&h  txtntiu  agitation) 

Oh,  no^  no. 
He  is  not  mnrdered  though  he  may  be  dead; 
I  have  alone  the  keys  of  those  apartments. 

Satella. 
Ha  1   Is  it  BO  ? 
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I  found  the  old  man's  body  iu  the  moonlight 
Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  chamber, 
Among  the  branches  of  a  pine:  he  could  not 
Have  fallen  there,  for  all  his  limbs  lay  heaped  75 

And  effortless ;  'tis  true  there  was  no  blood .  . . 
Favour  me.  Sir;  it  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  should  be  made  clear;  to  tell  the  ladies 
That  I  request  tlieir  presence.  {SxU  Bernardo.) 

£rUer  Chmrds  hriiiging  in  Marzio. 

Guard. 

We  have  one. 

Officer, 
My  Lord,  we  found  this  ruffian  and  another  «o 

Lurking  among  the  rocks;  there  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  Count  Cenci: 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin;  this  fellow  wore 
A  gold-inwoven  robe,  which  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  glimmering  moon  w 

Betrayed  them  to  our  notice:  the  other  fell 
Desperately  fighting. 

Savella. 

What  does  he  confess? 

Officer. 
He  keeps  firm  silence;  but  these  lines  found  on  him 
May  speak. 

Savella. 
Their  language  is  at  least  sincere,    (readsj 

To  THE  Lady  Beatrice. 
"That  the  atonement  of  what  my  nature  w 

'*  Sickens  to  conjecture  may  soon  arrive, 
"  I  send  thee,  at  thy  brother's  desire,  those 
'*  Who  will  speak  and  do  more  than  I  dare 
*'  Write. . .      Thy  devoted  servant,  Orsino." 

Enter  Lucretu,  Beatrice,  and  Bernardo. 
Knowest  thou  this  writing.  Lady  ? 

Beatrice. 

No. 
Savella. 

Nor  thou?      w 
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LUCRETU. 

(Her    conduct    tkrouffkoul  the  sc/:ne  U  marked  bg  aintti^ 

a//iialion.) 
Wliere  was  it  found?     What  is  it?     It  should  be 
Orsiiio's  hand  I     It  Bpe.iks  of  that  strange  horror 
Which  never  yet  found  utterance,  hut  wluch  made 
Between  that  hapless  child  and  her  dead  father 
A  gulph  of  obseurs  hatred. 

Satella. 

la  it  BO? 
la  it  true,  Lady,  that  thy  father  did 
■Sucli  ouLrogea  as  to  awaken  in  thee 
UnSlial  hate? 

Eeatkice. 
Nut  hate  'twafl  more  than  hate: 
This  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  ({uestion  me  f 

Savella, 
Tiiere  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done; 
Tliou  haat  a  secret  wliich  will  answer  not 

Beatrice.  ,^^ 
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Culprits?    'Tis  je  are  culprits!  That  poor  wretch 

Who  stands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and  amazed. 

If  it  be  true  he  murdered  Cenci,  was  i» 

A  sword  in  the  right  hand  of  justest  God. 

Wherefore  should  I  have  wielded  it?  Unless 

The  crimes  which  mortal  tongue  dare  never  name 

God  therefore  scruples  to  avenge. 

Savella. 

You  own 
That  70U  desired  his  death  ? 

Beatrice. 

It  would  have  been        im 
A  crime  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
That  fierce  desire  had  faded  in  my  heart 
'Tis  true  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  pray, 
Aye,  I  even  knew  ...  for  God  is  wise  and  just, 
That  some  strange  sudden  death  hung  over  him.         isft 
'Tis  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most  true 
There  was  no  other  rest  for  me  on  earth, 
No  other  hope  in  Heaven  . . .  now  what  of  this  ? 

Savelul 
Strange  thoughts  beget  strange  deeds ;  and  here  are  both : 
I  judge  thee  not 

Beatrice. 
And  yet,  if  you  arrest  me,  140 

You  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life:  the  breatli 
Of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name, 
And  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  life 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it.     'Tis  most  false  ui 

That  I  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide; 
Although  I  must  rejoice,  for  justest  cause. 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father's  soul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  free:  stain  not  a  noble  house  wa 

With  vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime; 
Add  to  our  sufferings  and  your  own  neglect 
No  heavier  sum :  let  them  have  been  enough : 
Leave  us  the  wreck  we  have. 
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SlTKLU. 

I  dare  no^  huSyi 
I  pray  that  7011  prepare  jmanlnB  for  Borne:  ■ 

There  the  Pope's  further  pleasnte  irill  be  knom. 

LncRnu. 
0,  Qot  to  Bome  I  0,  take  as  not  to  Borne  I 

Bkatbice.  ' 
^Vhy  not  to  Borne,  dear  mother!  There  as  here 
Our  innocenco  is  as  on  armM  heel 
To  trample  accusation.    God  is  then  h 

As  here,  and  with  his  shadow  erer  clotbes 
T}ie  innocent,  the  iDJuied  and  the  weak; 
And  such  are  we.    Cheer  up,  dear  Ladj,  lean 
On  me;  collect  your  wandering  thonghts.    Mj  Loi^ 
A3  soon  as  you  have  taken  some  letreahment^  * 

And  had  all  such  examinations  miade 
Upon  the  spot,  as  may  be  necessary 
To  the  full  understanding  of  this  matter. 
We  shall  be  ready.    Mother;  will  yon  oomet 

LUOBETIA. 
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Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  man,  iss 

A  judge  and  an  accuser  of  the  wrong 
Which  drags  it  there.    Prepare  yourself,  my  Lord; 
Our  suite  will  join  yours  in  the  court  helow.    (Exeunt,) 

KND   OF  THE  FOUKTH  ACT. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  1. 
^  Apartment  in  Orsino's  Palacjs.  Enter  OBSIKO  and  GI ACOMO. 

GlACOMO. 

l)o  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end? 

O,  that  the  vain  remorse  which  must  chastise 

Crimes  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 

As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge! 

O,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  ofiF  6 

The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shewn 

The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 

When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the  hounds 

Of  conscience  to  their  prey !  Alas  I   Alas  1 

It  was  a  wicked  thought,  a  piteous  deed,  lo 

To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  father. 

Orsino. 
It  has  turned  out  unluckily,  in  truth, 

GlACOMO. 

To  violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep; 

To  cheat  kind  nature  of  the  placid  death 

Which  she  prepares  for  overwearied  age;  is 

To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul 

Which  might  have  quenched  in  reconciling  prayers 

A  life  of  burning  crimes  .  .  . 

Orsino. 

You  cannot  say 
I  urged  you  to  the  deed. 
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GlACOMO. 

0.  had  I  never 
Found  in  thy  amootli  and  ready  coiirWnanco  ' 

The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts;  hatSst  thou 
Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me  look 
Upon  the  mcmater  of  my  thought,  until 
It  grew  familiar  to  desiie  . . . 
OkSDs'O. 

'Tis  thus 
Men  cast  the  hlnma  of  their  unprosperous  acts  I 

Upon  the  abettors  of  their  own  resolve; 
Or  any  tiling  but  their  weak,  guilty  selves. 
And  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  you  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale  sickaes 
Of  penitence;  Confess  'tis  fear  disguised  * 

From  its  own  shame  that  takes  the  mautle  now 
Of  thin  remorse.     Wliat  if  we  yet  were  safe  ? 

GlACOMO. 
How  can  that  bet     Already  Beatrice, 
Lucretia  and  the  murderer  are  in  prison. 
I  doubt  not  ofBcers  are,  whilst  we  speak,  ^ 
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this  gulph?  Thou  art  no  liar?  No, 

a  lie!  Traitor  and  murderer! 
tnd  slave!  But,  no,  defend  thyself;  (drawing.) 
}word  speak  what  the  indignant  tongue  m 

to  brand  thee  with. 

Orsino. 

Put  up  your  weapon. 

desperation  of  your  fear 
3U  thus  rash  and  sudden  with  a  friend, 
led  for  your  sake?    If  honest  anger 
ved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just  proposed      «o 

to  try  you.    As  for  me,  I  think, 
3  afTection  led  me  to  this  point, 
ich,  if  my  firm  temper  could  repent, 

now  recede.    Even  whilst  we  speak 
sters  of  justice  wait  below :  « 

nt  me  these  brief  moments.    Now  if  you 
Y  word  of  melancholy  comfort 

to  your  pale  wife,  'twere  best  to  pass 
ae  postern,  and  avoid  them  so. 

GlACOMO. 

)us  friend!  How  canst  thou  pardon  me?  to 

lat  my  life  could  purchase  thine! 

Orsino. 

That  wish 
les  a  day  too  late.     Haste;  fare  thee  well! 
lou  not  steps  along  the  corridor  ?  (JSxU  GlACOMO.) 
'  for  it;  but  the  guards  are  waiting 
vvn  gate,  and  such  was  my  contrivance  75 

light  rid  me  both  of  him  and  them. 
t  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
3  painted  scene  of  this  new  world, 
ittain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
such  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill  ao 

3  weave;  but  there  arose  a  Power 
raspt  and  snapped  the  threads  of  my  device 
ed  it  to  a  net  of  ruin  . .  .  Ha !    (a  shout  is  heard,) 
ny  name  I  hear  proclaimed  abroad? 
ill  pass,  wrapt  in  a  vile  disguise;  *       m 

my  back,  and  a  false  innocence 

X 
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Upon  my  face,  thro'  the  misdeeming  crowJ 

Which  judges  by  what  seems.     'Tis  easy  then 

Fur  a  new  name  and  for  a  country  new. 

And  a  new  life,  fashioned  on  old  desires,  « 

To  change  the  honours  of  abaudoned  Kome. 

Aod  these  must  be  the  masks  of  that  within, 

Which  must  remain  unaltered. . .  Oh,  I  fear 

That  what  is  past  will  never  let  me  rest'. 

Why,  when  none  else  13  conscious,  but  myself,  11 

Of  my  misdeeds,  should  my  own  heart's  contempt 

Trouble  me  1     Have  I  not  the  power  to  fly 

My  own  reproaches  ?     Shall  I  be  the  slave 

Of . . .  what  I     A  word  ?  which  those  of  this  falso  woriil 

Employ  against  each  other,  not  themselves;  w 

As  men  wear  dagfiers  not  for  self-offence. 

But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I 

Fiud  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myself, 

Aa  now  I  skulk  from  every  otlier  eye!         {Exit.) 


J 
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lat  you  would  bandy  lover's  talk  with  it  20 

U  it  wind  out  your  life  and  soul?    Awayl 

Marzio. 
»are  me!  0,  spare!  I  will  confess. 

First  Judge, 

Then  speak. 
Marzio. 
strangled  him  in  his  sleep. 

First  Judge. 

Who  urged  you  to  it? 
Marzio. 
is  own  son  Giacomo,  and  the  young  prelate 
:^ino  sent  me  to  Petrella;  there  is 

16  ladies  Beatrice  and  Lucretia 
impted  me  with  a  thousand  crowns^  and  I 
ad  my  companion  forthwith  murdered  him. 
3W  let  me  die. 

First  Judge. 
lis  sounds  as  bad  as  truth.     Guards,  there,  so 

)ad  forth  the  prisoners! 

ETiier  Lucretia,  Beatrice  and  Gucomo,  guarded. 

Look  upon  this  man; 
lien  did  you  see  him  last? 

Beatrice. 

We  never  saw  him. 
Marzio. 
ou  know  me  too  well,  Lady  Beatrice. 

Beatrice. 
know  thee !    How  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

Marzio. 

You  know  'twas  I 
lom  you  did  urge  with  menaces  and  bribes  « 

kill  your  father.     When  the  thing  was  done 
U.  clothed  me  in  a  robe  of  woven  gold 
cj  bade  me  thrive :  how  I  have  thriven,  you  see. 
tx,  my  Lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lucretia, 
i^  know  that  what  I  speak  is  true. 

^WCE  advaiicea  towards  him;  he  covers  his  face,  and  shrinks 
*cici.)  •  0,  dart  «o 
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The  terrible  resentment  of  those  eyes 
On  the  dead  earth !     Turn  them  away  from  ue ! 
They  wound:  'twfts  torture  forced  the  truth.    My  Lotit, 
Having  said  this  let  me  be  led  to  death. 

Beatricr 
Poor  wretch,  I  pity  thee:  yet  stay  awhile.  <• 

Cauillo. 
Guards,  lead  him  not  away. 

Eeatrice. 

Cardinal  Camfllo, 
You  have  a  good  repute  for  gentleness 
And  wisdom :  can  it  be  that  you  Bit  here 
To  countenance  a  wicked  farce  like  this  I 
"When  some  obscure  and  trembling  slave  is  dragged     * 
From  sufferings  which  might  shake  the  sternest  heait 
And  bade  to  answer,  not  as  he  believes. 
Hut  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  desire 
Whose  questions  thence  suggest  their  own  reply : 
And  that  in  peril  of  such  hideous  torments  « 

As  merciful  God  snares  even  the  damned.     Sneak  dov 
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JUDGK 

Yet  she  must  be  tortured 

Camillo. 
I  would  as  soon  have  tortured  mine  own  nephew 
(If  he  now  lived  he  would  be  just  her  age;  65 

His  hair,  too,  was  her  colour,  and  his  eyes 
Like  her's  in  shape,  but  blue  and  not  so  deep) 
As  that  most  perfect  image  of  God's  love 
That  ever  came  sorrowing  upon  the  earth.    " 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  infancy!  w 

Judge. 
Well,  be  her  purity  on  your  head,  my  Lord, 
If  you  forbid  the  rack.    His  Holiness 
Enjoined  us  to  pursue  this  monstrous  crime 
By  the  severest  forms  of  law  ;  nay  even 
To  stretch  a  point  against  the  criminals.  ys 

The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  parricide 
Upon  such  evidence  as  justifies 
Torture. 

Beatrice. 
What  evidence  ?  This  man's  ? 

Judge, 

Even  so. 
Beatrice  {to  Marzio). 
Come  near.     And  who  art  thou  thus  chosen  forth 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  living  men 
To  kill  the  innocent? 

Marzio. 

I  am  Marzio,  so 

Thy  father's  vassal 

Beatrice. 
Fix  thine  eyes  on  mine; 
Answer  to  what  I  ask.     {turning  to  the  Judges) 

I  prithee  mark 
His  countenance:  unlike  bold  calumny 
Which  sometimes  dares  not  speak  the  thing  it  looks. 
He  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but  bends        m 
His  gaze  on  the  blind  earth. 

{to  Marzio)    What!  wilt  thou  say 
That  I  did  murder  my  own  father? 


Oh  I 

Spare  mel  My  brain  Bwima  zoiind. . ,  I  cumot  tpeik... 

It  was  that  honid  torture  foroed  the  tmtb. 

Take  me  away  I  Let  her  not  look  on  me  I  * 

I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wietch; 

I  have  said  all  I  knov;  now,  let  me  diel 

Beatbicx. 
My  Lords,  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 
So  stem,  as  to  have  planned  t)he  crime  alleged. 
Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  tiiis  slaTe, 
And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  yon  think 
1  should  have  left  this  two-edged  instrameot 
Of  my  misdeed;  this  mau,  this  bloody  knife 
With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  hett. 
Lying  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foes, 
For  my  own  death  1  That  with  ancb  horrible  Bead 
for  deepest  silence,  I  should  have  neglected 
So  trivial  a  precauiion,  as  the  making 
His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 
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And  so  my  lot  was  ordered,  that  a  father 

First  turned  the  moments  of  awakening  life 

To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet  hope;  and  then 

Stabbed  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul; 

And  my  untainted  fame;  and  even  that  peace  its 

Which  sleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart's  heart; 

But  the  wound  was  not  mortal;  so  my  hate 

Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 

To  our  great  father,  who  in  pity  and  love, 

Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  ofif;  iso 

And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation; 

And  art  thou  the  accuser?   If  thou  hopest 

Mercy  in  heaven,  shew  justice  upon  earth : 

Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 

If  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life's  path  xas 

Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man, 

liush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say:  "My  maker, 

"  I  have  done  this  and  more ;  for  there  was  one 

"  Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth ; 

"And  because  she  endured  what  never  any  no 

"  Guilty  or  innocent  endured  before : 

"  Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  not  thought ; 

"  Because  thy  liand  at  length  did  rescue  her  ; 

"  I  with  my  words  killed  her  and  all  her  kin." 

Think,  I  adjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay  145 

The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 

Towards  our  ancient  liouse,  and  stainless  fame ! 

Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  pity, 

Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks. 

Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.     Think  iw 

What  'tis  to  blot  with  infamy  and  blood 

All  that  which  shews  like  innocence,  and  is, 

Hear  me,  great  God  I   I  swear,  most  innocent. 

So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 

Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt,  isa 

And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 

To  what  I  ask :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 

A  parricide  ? 

Marzio. 
Thou  art  not! 
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Judge. 

What  i3  this  ? 
Marzio. 
I  liere  declare  those  whom  I  did  accuae 
Are  innocent.     'Tis  I  alone  am  guilty.  ii 

Judge. 
Prag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them  he 
Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.     Uubind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

Marzio. 
Torture  me  as  ye  will : 
A  keener  pain  hia  wrung  a  higher  truth  n 

From  my  last  breath.     She  is  most  innocenti 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with  me ; 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  rand  and  ruin.  (E3:it  Mabzio,  gvarded.) 

Cawillo. 
What  say  ye  now,  my  Lords  1 

JUDGB.  _^_ 
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Judge. 
What  did  he  say? 

Officer. 
Nothing.    As  soon  as  we 
Had  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on  us. 
As  one  who  bafSes  a  deep  adversary; 
And  holding  his  breath,  died. 

Judge. 

There  remains  nothing 
Bat  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners,  iss 

Who  yet  remain  stubborn. 

Camillo. 

I  overrule 
Further  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

Judge. 
Let  the  Pope's  pleasure  then  be  done.    Meanwhile      im 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells; 
And  be  the  engines  ready:  for  this  night 
If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  grave, 
Pious,  and  just  as  once,  I'll  wring  the  truth 
Out  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan.         im 

{Exeunt.) 

SCENE  III. 

The  Cell  of  a  Prison.    BEATRICE  is  discovered  asleep  on  a 

Couch  ;  enter  BERNARDO. 

Bernardo. 
How  gently  slumber  rests  upon  her  face, 
Like  the  last  thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly  spent 
Closing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonged. 
After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night, 
How  light  and  soft  her  breathing  comes.    Ay,  me!       5 
Methinks  that  I  shall  never  sleep  again. 
But  I  must  shake  the  heavenly  dew  of  rest 
From  this  sweet  folded  flower,  thus. . .  wake !  awake  I 
What,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep? 
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Brat  HICK  (awaktiig). 

I  was  jiut  dreAinin: 
That  we  were  all  in  Paradise.     Thou  knowesc  " 

Tliis  cell  Beems  like  a  kind  of  Foradiso 
Aftei  oar  fother's  presence, 

Beenabdo. 

Dear,  dear  sister. 
Would  that  tliy  dream  were  not  a  dream  ■   0,  God  I 
How  shall  I  tell? 

Bkatricr. 
What  woaldst  iliou  tell,  sweet  broth&s' 
Bernakdo. 
Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or  even  whilst 
I  stand  considering  what  I  have  to  say 
My  heart  will  break. 

BEATiaCE. 

See  now,  tliou  mak'st  me 
How  very  friendless  thou  wouldst  be,  dear  child. 
If  I  were  dead.     Say  what  thou  hast  to  say, 

Bermasdo.  ^ 
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At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should  sweep  85 

The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd. 

Who,  that  they  may  make  our  calamity 

Their  worship  and  their  spectacle,  will  leave 

The  churches  and  the  theatres  as  void 

As  their  own  hearts  ?    Shall  the  light  multitude  io 

Ring,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  faded  pity. 

Sad  funeral  flowers  to  deck  a  living  corpse. 

Upon  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away, 

And  leave. .  .  what  memory  of  our  having  been  ? 

Infamy,  hlood,  terror,  despair?   0  thou,  « 

Who  wert  a  mother  to  the  parentless, 

Kill  not  thy  child!    Let  not  her  wrongs  kill  thee! 

Brother,  lie  down  with  me  upon  the  rack, 

And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpse; 

It  soon  will  be  as  soft  as  any  grave.  m 

'Tis  but  the  falsehood  it  can  wring  from  fear 

Makes  the  rack  cruel. 

GlACOMO. 

They  will  tear  the  truth 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  pains: 
For  pity's  sake  say  thou  art  guilty  now. 

LUCRETIA. 

0,  speak  the  truth!  Let  us  all  quickly  die;  m 

And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  they; 
He  will  have  mercy  on  us. 

Bernardo. 

If  indeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine; 
And  then  the  Pope  will  surely  pardon  you. 
And  all  be  well 

Judge. 
Confess,  or  I  will  warp  ao 

Your  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures.  . . 

Beatrice. 

Tortures!   Turn 
The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning  wheel! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when  last 
He  lapped  the  blood  his  master  shed  . . .  not  me  I 
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My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart,  ■ 

And  of  the  soul;  aye,  of  the  inmost  soul, 

'\^'hich  weeps  within  tears  as  of  buniinf^  gall 

To  see,  in  this  ill  world  where  none  are  true. 

My  kindred  false  to  their  deserted  selves. 

And  with  considering  all  the  wretched  life  n 

Which  I  have  lived,  and  its  now  wretched  end. 

And  the  small  justice  shewn  by  Heaven  and  Earth 

To  me  or  mine;  and  what  a  tjTant  thou  art. 

And  what  slaves  these ;  and  what  a  world  we  moke, 

Tlie  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ....  such  pangs  compel  " 

My  answer.     What  is  it  thou  wouldst  with  me  ? 

Art  thou  not  guilty  of  thy  father's  death  I 

Beatrice. 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  tax  high  judging  God 
Th;it  he  permitted  such  an  act  as  that 
"Which  I  have  suffered,  and  which  he  beheld;  ■ 

Made  it  unutterable,  and  took  from  it 
^VU  refuge,  all  revenge,  all  consequence. 
But  that  which  thou  hast  called  ray  father'a  death! 
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Ofhcer. 
That  is  the  headsman's  business.       m 
{JBxewU  all  biU  Lucretia,  Beatrice,  and  Giacomo.) 

GlACOMO. 

Have  I  confessed?    Is  it  all  over  now? 

No  hope!    No  refuge!     0,  weak,  wicked  tongue 

Which  hast  destroyed  me  would  that  thou  hadst  been 

Cut  out  and  thrown  to  dogs  first!     To  have  killed 

My  father  first,  and  then  betrayed  my  sister;  loo 

Aye,  thee!  the  one  thing  innocent  and  pure 

In  this  black  guilty  world,  to  that  which  I 

So  well  deserve  I    My  wife !  my  little  ones ! 

Destitute,  helpless,  and  I  . . .  Father !    God  I 

Canst  thou  forgive  even  the  unforgiving,  los 

When  their  full  hearts  break  thus,  thus  I . . 

(Covers  his  face  and  wups) 
Lucretia. 

0,  my  child! 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come! 
Why  did  I  yield?    Why  did  I  not  sustain 
Those  torments?     Oh,  that  I  were  all  dissolved 
Into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tears,  ne 

Which  flow  and  feel  not! 

Beatrice. 

What  'twas  weak  to  do, 
Tis  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done; 
Take  cheer!    The  God  who  knew  my  wrong,  and  made 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath, 
Seems,  and  but  seems  to  have  abandoned  us.  ha 

Let  us  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me;  give  me  your  firm  hand, 
STou  had  a  manly  heart.     Bear  up!     Bear  up! 
3,  dearest  Lady,  put  your  gentle  head 
Upon  my  lap,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile:  iio 

Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow  and  overworn. 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief. 
Come,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune, 
Kot  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad;  some  dull  old  thing. 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotony,  itf 

Such  as  our  country  gossips  sing  and  spin, 


Til]  they  almost  forget  thay  live :  lie  down ! 
So,  that  will  do.  Ilave  I  forgot  the  words  ? 
Paithl  They  are  sadder  than  I  thought  ihey  were. 

SOXG. 

Falae  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 
When  iny  life  is  laid  asleep? 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
The  clay-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier  I 

Farewell !  Heigho! 

What  is  this  whispers  low  ? 
There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  sleep,  were  death  like  to  thee. 
Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  bo, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ; 
When  to  wake  ?     Never  again. 

0,  World !  FareweU ! 

Listen  to  the  passing  belli 
Tt  savs.  thou  and  I  must  oart.  .^^m 
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n  his  sleep?"    Then  to  another:  **Thou 
is  in  virtue  of  thy  place;  'tis  well." 
d  to  me  then,  looking  deprecation, 
these  three  words,  coldly:  "They  must  die." 

Bernahdo. 
you  left  him  not? 

CA>nLLO. 

I  urged  him  still;  m 

as  I  could  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
'ompted  your  unnatural  parent's  death. 
eplied:  "Paolo  Santa  Croce 
id  his  mother  yester  evening, 

is  fled.     Parricide  grows  so  rife 
)n,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt,  the  young    » 
-angle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chairs. 
:y,  and  power,  and  hoary  hair 
wn  crimes  capital.    You  are  my  nephew, 
ue  to  ask  their  pardon;  stay  a  moment;         2s 

their  sentence;  never  see  me  more 
the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfilled." 

Bernardo. 
lot  so!  I  did  believe  indeed 
you  said  was  but  sad  preparation 
y  news.     0,  there  are  words  and  looks  w 

the  sternest  purpose!     Once  I  knew  them, 
)rget  them  at  my  dearest  need, 
nk  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and  bathe 
and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  tears? 
e  him  with  prayers,  vexing  his  brain  w 

perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 
1  me  with  his  pastoral  cross,  and  trample 
'  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 
1  the  senseless  dust  on  which  he  treads, 
Drse  waken  mercy?  I  will  do  it!  « 

ill  I  return  !  (rashes  out) 

Camillo. 
Alas  !  poor  boy  1 
devoted  seaman  thus  might  pray 
3af  sea, 

!.UCRETIA,  Beatrice  and  Gucomo,  guarded. 
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Beateick. 
I  hardly  dare  to  fear 
That  thoa  bring'at  other  news  than  a  juat  pardoa 

Camillo. 
May  God  in  heaven  be  less  inexorable  « 

To  the  Pope's  prayers,  than  he  has  been  to  minu. 
Here  is  the  sentence  and  tlie  warrant. 
BeatKICE  {wU^y). 

Ob, 
My  God !    Can  it  be  possible  I  have 
To  die  so  suddenly !     So  young  to  go 
Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground  1        • 
To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place ; 
To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  tiling;  muse  not  again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost — 
How  fearful !  to  be  nothing !   Or  to  be.  .  .  * 

What  ?     O,  where  am  I  ?     Let  me  not  go  mad  t 
Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts  I   If  there  shonld  b« 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world; 
The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world  I 
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Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

Beatbick 

Tis  past! 
Whatever  comes  my  heart  shall  sink  no  more. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  your  words  strike  chill : 
How  tedious,  false  and  cold  seem  all  things.  I  so 

Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world; 
No  difference  has  been  made  by  God  or  man, 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
Twixt  good  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 
I  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know,   .  «6 

From  light,  and  life,  and  love,  in  youth's  sweet  prime. 
You  do  well  telling  me  to  trust  in  Grod, 
I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.     In  whom  else 
Can  any  trust?    And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 

{During  the  latter  speeches  GiACOMO  has 
retired  conversing  with  Camillo,  who 
now  goes  out;  GlACOMO  advances.) 

GlACOMO. 

m 

Know  you  not.  Mother  . . .  Sister,  know  you  not  ?        »o 
Bernardo  even  now  is  gone  to  iaiplore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 

LUCRETIA. 

Child,  perhaps 
It  will  be  granted.    We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years: 
0,  what  a  thought!  It  gushes  to  my  heart  w 

Like  the  warm  blood. 

Beatrice. 

Yet  both  will  soon  be  cold. 
0,  trample  out  that  thought!  Worse  than  despair. 
Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope: 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp  and  narrow  hour  loo 

Tottering  beneath  us.     Plead  with  the  swift  frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring: 
Plead  with  awakening  earthquake,  o'er  whose  couch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair  and  free; 
Now  stench  and  blackness  yawn,  like  death.   0,  plead  im 
With  famine,  or  wind-walking  Pestilence, 

VOL.  L  Y 


Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man  1 

Cruel,  cold,  formal  man ;  righteona  in  words. 

In  deeds  a  Citin.     No,  Mother,  we  must  die: 

Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives;  » 

Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 

And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold  men. 

Smiling  and  alow,  walk  thro'  a  world  of  tears 

Tn  death  119  to  life's  sleep ;  'twere  just  the  grave 

Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.     Come,  obscure  De&tli,  m 

And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arras ! 

Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 

And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  waka 

Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 

As  we  were  once,  who  now  . . . 

Bebnardo  rushfs  iTL 
Bernardo. 

Oh,  horrible!  «• 

That  te^irs,  that  looks,  that  hope  poured  forth  in  prayer. 
Even  till  tlie  heart  is  vacant  and  despairs, 
."Should  all  be  vain!   The  ministers  of  death 
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Beatrice. 
Farewell,  my  tender  brother.    Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now: 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 
But  tears  and  patience.     One  thing  more,  my  child,      u« 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Tho'  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame, 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.     And  tho' 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name     ifto 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  innocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those,  who  perliaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do;  fear  and  pain  U6 

Being  subdued.     Farewell  I  Farewell!  Farewell! 

Bernardo. 
I  cannot  say,  farewell! 

Camillo. 

0,  Lady  Beatrice  1 
Beatrice. 
Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain. 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.     Here,  Mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair  i€f 

In  any  simple  knot;  aye,  that  does  weU. 
And  yours  I  see  is  coming  down.     How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another;  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.     My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.    Well,  'tis  very  welL  lu 


THE  end. 
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A   LYRICAL  DBAMA 

IN  FO0R  ACTS; 

WITH    OTHER   POEMS. 


ACDISBB   BMO    I 


i  TBKSAH  ABDtVSf 


PREFACE. 

The  Greek  tragic  writers,  in  selecting  as  their  subject  Ks^  I 
portiou  of  their  national  history  or  mythology,  employe*!  j 
111  their  treatment  of  it  a  certain  arbitrary  discretion.  They  ' 
hv  no  means  conceived  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  ■' 
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well  abate.  But,  in  truth,  I  was  averse  from  a  catastrophe 
80  feeble  as  that  of  reconciling  the  Champion  with  the 
Oppressor  of  mankind.  The  moral  interest  of  the  fable, 
which  is  so  powerfully  sustained  hj  the  sufferings  and 
endurance  of  Prometheus,  would  be  annihilated  if  we  could 
conceive  of  him  as  unsaying  his  high  language  and  quail- 
ing before  his  successful  and  perfidious  adversary.  The 
only  imaginary  being  resembling  in  any  degree  Prometheus, 
is  Satan;  and  Prometheus  is,  in  my  judgement,  a  more 
poetdcal  character  than  Satan,  because,  in  addition  to 
courage,  and  majesty,  andf  firm  and  patient  opposition  to 
omnipotent  force,  he  is  susceptible  of  being  described  as 
exempt  from  the  taints  of  ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and  a 
desire  for  personal  aggrandisement,  which,  in  the  Hero  of 
Paradise  Lost,  interfere  with  the  interest.  The  character 
of  Satan  engenders  in  the  mind  a  pernicious  casuistry 
wliich  leads  us  to  weigh  his  faults  with  his  wrongs,  and 
^  excuse  the  former  because  the  latter  exceed  all  measure. 
I^  the  minds  of  those  who  consider  that  magnificent 
fiction  with  a  religious  feeling  it  engenders  something 
worse.  But  Prometheus  is,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  the 
*^8hest  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  impelled 
^7  the  purest  and  the  truest  motives  to  the  best  and 
^<>blest  ends. 

Xhis  Poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous 
^ixis  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades, 
^d  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which  are 
®^t;ended  in  ever  winding  labyrinths  upon  its  inmiense 
P^^tiforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
"'^ght  blue  sky  of  Eome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
^^^keniug  spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new 
^^  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication, 
*^re  the  inspiration  of  this  drama. 

^the  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be  found,  in 
^^ny  instances,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  operations 
^'  the  human  mind,  or  from  those  external  actions  by 
^*iich  they  are  expressed.  This  is  unusual  in  modern 
P^^try,  although  Dante  and  Shakspeare  are  full  of  in- 
^t^xices  of  the  same  kind :  Dante  indeed  more  than  any 
^Her  poet,  and    with    greater    success.      But  the   Greek 
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poets,  as  writers  to  wliom  do  resource  of  awakeniiia  tlie 
sympathy  of  their  contemporaries  was  unknown,  were  in 
the  habitual  use  of  this  jiower;  and  it  is  Uie  study  of 
tiieir  woi'ks,  (since  a  highi^r  luerit  would  probably  ht 
denied  me,)  to  which  I  am  willing  that  my  readers  fibooU 
impute  this  singularity. 

One  word  is  due  in  candour  to  the  degree  in  which  tht 
sttiily  of  contemporary  writings  may  have  tinged  my  coat 
position,  for  such  lias  heen  a  topic  of  censure  with  rcj;vd 
to  poems  far  more  popular,  and  indeed  more  deserrcdly 
popular,  than  mine.  It  is  impossible  tiiat  any  one  who 
inliiibits  the  same  age  with  such  writers  as  those  who 
stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  our  own,  can  conscien- 
tiously assure  himself  that  bis  language  and  tone  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  modified  by  the  study  of  the 
productions  of  those  extraordinary  intellects.  It  is  trnft 
that,  not  the  spirit  of  their  genius,  but  the  forms  in  whioii 
it  hns  manifested  itself,  are  due  less  to  the  peculinritiei 
of  their  own  minds  than  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  minds  among  wliicli  ther 
have  been  ni-oduced.     Thus  a  number  of   writers  KosseM  ■ 
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developement  of  the  same  spirit:  the  sacred  Milton  was, 
let  it  ever  be  remembered,  a  republican,  and  a  bold  inquirer 
into  morals  and  religion.  The  great  writers  of  our  own  age 
are,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  the  companions  and  fore- 
runners of  some  unimagined  change  in  our  social  condition 
or  the  opinions  which  cement  it.  The  cloud  of  mind  is 
discharging  its  collected  lightning,  and  the  equilibrium 
between  institutions  and  opinions  is  now  restoring,  or  is 
about  to  be  restored. 

As  to  imitation,  poetry  is  a  mimetic  art.     It  creates,  but 
it   creates  by  combination    and   representation.      Poetical 
abstractions  are  beautiful  and  new,  not  because  the  portions 
of  which  they  are  composed  had  no  previous  existence  in 
the  mind  of  man   or  in   nature,  but   because   the   whole 
produced  by  their  combination   has   some   intelligible  and 
beautiful  analogy  with  those  sources  of  emotion  and  thought, 
and  with  the  contemporary  condition  of   them :  one  great 
poet  is  a  masterpiece   of  nature   which  another  not  only 
ought  to  study  but  must  study.     He  might  as  wisely  and 
as  easily  determine  that  his  mind  should  no  longer  be  the 
mirror  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  visible  universe,  as  exclude 
from   his  contemplation  the  beautiful  which  exists   in  the 
writings  of  a  great  contemporary.     The  pretence  of  doing  it 
would  be  a  presumption  in  any  but  the  greatest ;  the  effect, 
even  in  liim,  would  be  strained,  unnatural,  and  inefifectual. 
A  poet  is  the  combined  product  of  such  internal  powers  as 
modify  the  nature  of  others ;  and  of  such  external  influences 
as  excite  and  sustain  these  powers ;  he  is  not  one,  but  both. 
Every  man's  mind  is,  in  this   respect,  modified  by  all  the 
objects  of  nature  and  art;   by  every  word  and  every  sug- 
gestion which  he  ever  admitted  to  act  upon  his  consciousness ; 
it  is  the  mirror  upon  which  all  forms  are  reflected,  and  in 
^hich  they  compose  one  form.     Poets,  not  otherwise  than 
philosophers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  are,  in  one 
sense,  the  creators,  and,  in  another,  the  creations,  of  tlieir 
age.    From  this  subjection  the  loftiest  do  not  escape.     There 
is  a  similarity  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  between  -^schylus 
Mid  Euripides,  between  Virgil  and  Horace,  between  Dante 
*nd  Petrarch,  between   Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  between 
Dryden  and  Pope ;  each  has  a  generic  resemblance  under 
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which  their    specific    distinctions   are    arranged.     U  tU|i 
Eiiiiilarity  be  the  result  of  imitation,  I  am  villing  to  cc 
that  I  have  imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  conceded  to  me  of  acknowledging 
tiiat  I  have,  what  a  Scotch  philosopher  characterislicallf 
terms,  "  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world : "  what  passiaa 
iticited  him  to  write  and  publish  his  booic,  ha  omits  to" 
explain,  Por  my  part  I  liad  rather  be  damned  with  PIiW 
and  Lord  Bacon,  than  go  to  Heaven  with  Paley  and  Malthu 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  dedicate  my  poetjaj 
compositions  solely  to  the  direct  enforcement  of  reform, 
that  I  consider  tliem  in  any  degree  as  containing  a  leasonal 
system  on  the  theory  of  human  life.  Didactic  poetry  ia  my 
abhorrence ;  nothing  can  be  equally  well  expressed  in  pros* 
that  is  not  tedious  and  supererogatory  in  verse.  My  piiN 
pose  has  hitherto  been  simply  to  familiarize  the  h^hlj 
refined  imagination  of  the  more  select  classes  of  poelieu 
readers  with  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral  excellence;  avai» 
that  until  the  raiad  can  love,  and  admire,  and  trust,  and 
hope,  and  endure,  reasoned  principles  of  moral  conduct 
seeds  cast  upon  the  highway  of  life  which  the  unconscidsi. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Pboxkthiob. 
Dkmooobgon. 
Jupiter. 
Ths  Eabth. 

OCIAN. 

Apoixa 

MlBOUBT. 
HXBOULKS. 


Asia         ) 

Panthea   >    Ocesnides. 

Ions  ) 

The  Phantasm  of  Jupitrb. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Moon. 

Spirits  of  the  Hours. 

Spirits.    Echoes.    Fauns.    Fubixb. 


ACT  I. 

BcKNEy  ▲  Rayinx  of  Iot  Bocks  in  the  Indian  Caucabub. 
PROMETHEUS  is  discovered  bound  to  the  Precipice. 
PANTHEA  and  IONE  are  seated  at  his  Feet.  Time, 
Night.    During  the  Sct^NE,  Morning  slowly  breaks. 


Prometheus. 
Monarch  of  Gods  and  Daemons,  and  all  Spirits 
But  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling  worlds 
Which  Thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes  I  regard  this  Earth 
Made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Eequitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and  praise. 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts. 
With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate, 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  scorn 
Cer  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered  hours, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
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lill  they  Eeemed  years,  torture  and  Bolitnd^ 
i^corn  and  despair, — these  are  mine  empire, 
^lore  glorious  far  than  that  which  thoa  surreyeet 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  0,  Mighty  God  I 
Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  abame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 
Xailed  to  this  wttU  of  eagle-baffling  moantain, 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasared ;  without  herl^ 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 
Ah  nie !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever ! 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope  I  Yet  I  fladnzei 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  nob  ^e  moontaioB  teltt 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  San, 
Has  it  not  seen?  The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm. 
Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread  below. 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  beard  my  agony  1 
Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  everl 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  apeais 
Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals,  the  bright  chains 
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:  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 

►isdain !     Ah  no  !    I  pity  thee.     What  ruin 

/'ill  hunt  thee  undefended  thro*  the  wide  Heaven ! 

[ow  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror,     m 

ape  like  a  hell  within !    I  speak  in  grief, 

ot  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more, 

s  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.     The  curse 

nee  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recaU.    Ye  Mountains, 

iThose  many-voicfed  Echoes,  thro'  the  mist  eo 

'f  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  tliat  spell ! 

e  icy  Springs,  stagnant  witli  wrinkling  frost, 

iThich  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 

huddering  thro'  India!     Thou  serenest  Air, 

hro'  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  beams  1    «6 

nd  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poisfed  wings 

^ung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  hushed  abyss, 

s  thunder,  louder  tlian  your  own,  made  rock 

he  orbfed  world  1     If  then  my  words  had  power, 

hough  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish  to 

»  dead  within;  although  no  memory  be 

f  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now ! 

That  was  that  curse  ?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

XIRST     VOICE!     FBOM  THK  MOUMTAIKS. 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 

O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  we  stood:  r* 

Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears. 

We  trembled  in  our'  multitude. 

Second  Voice  :  rROM  th«  apRmos. 
Thunder-bolts  had  parched  our  water, 

We  had  been  stained  with  bitter  blood. 
And  had  run  mute,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughter,        so 

Thro'  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

Third  Voice:  tkoutbzair. 
I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose, 

Its  wastes  in  colours  not  their  own. 
And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 

Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan.  » 

Fourth  Voice  :  from  thb  whirlwikm. 
W^e  had  soared  beneath  these  mountains 
Unresting  ages ;  nor  had  thunder, 
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Nor  yon  volcano'8  flaming  fountains. 
Nor  any  power  above  or  under 
Ever  made  us  iimte  ■with  wonder. 
First  Voice. 
But  never  bowed  our  snowy  crest 
As  at  the  voice  of  thine  unrest. 

Secokd  Voice. 
Never  such  a  sound  before 
To  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leaoed  up  from  the  deck  in  agony, 
And  heard,  and  cried,  "Ah,  woe  is  me!" 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be. 

TuiRD  Voice. 
By  such  dread  words  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven: 
When  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

FouKTH  Voice, 
And  we  shrank  back:  for  dreams  of  ruin 
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Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapours,  deep  below, 

Thro'  whose  overshadowing  woods  I  wandered  once 

With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved  eyes; 

Why  scorns  the  spirit  which  informs  ye,  now 

To  commune  with  me?  me  alone,  who  checked,  us 

As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer, 

The  falsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 

Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 

Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wildernesses: 

Why  answer  ye  not,  still?    Brethren  I 

The  Eabth. 

They  dare  not.  lao 

Pbometheus. 
Who  dares?  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 
Ha,  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up  I 
'Tis  scarce  like  sound :  it  tingles  thro'  the  frame 
As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 
Speak,  Spirit  I  from  thine  inorganic  voice  isi 

I  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near 
And  love.    How  cursed  I  him? 

The  Earth. 

How  canst  thou  hear 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead? 

Prometheus. 
Thou  art  a  living  spirit:  speak  as  they. 

The  Earth. 
J  dare  not  speak  like  life,  lest  Heaven's  fell  King      w 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel  of  pain 
•Wore  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roll, 
^^btle  thou  art  and  good,  and  tho'  the  Gods 
^^jar  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  God 
""^ing  wise  and  kind:  earnestly  hearken  now,  i*' 

Prometheus. 
^t^^curely  thro*  my  brain,  like  shadows  dim, 
^^'^ep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.     I  feel 
:^?'iiit,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love; 
^^t  'tis  not  pleasure. 

The  Earth. 
No,  thou  canst  not  hear: 


Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known  >■ 

Only  to  those  who  die. 

Pbonktheds. 

And  vhat  art  thoti, 

0,  melancholy  Voice? 

The  Eakth. 

I  am  the  Earth, 
Tliy  mother;  she  withiu  whose  stony  veins, 
To  the  last  fihre  of  the  loftiest  tree 
"Wliose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen  air,  < 

Joy  ran,  aa  blood  within  a  living  frame. 
When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  clou<l 
Of  q,loTy,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy  I 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplift«d 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust,  I 

And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  lierce  dread 
,  Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chained  thee  here. 
Then,  see  those  million  worlds  which  bum  and  roll 
Around  us :  their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  )n  wide  Heaven;  tiie  sea       ' 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempust,  and  new  fire  ^^ 
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But  dare  not  speak  tbem. 

Prometheus. 

Venerable  mother! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
Some  comfort;  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  happy  sounds, 
And  love,  though  fleeting;  these  may  not  be  mine. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not.  mo 

The  Earth. 
They  shall  be  told.     Ere  Babylon  wias  dust, 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child, 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 
For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death:      iw 
One  that  which  thou  beholdest;  but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men,  no 

And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing  shade, 
'Mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains;  all  the  gods 
Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds.       ao5 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men,  and  beasts ;  • 
And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom; 
And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
Of  burning  gold.     Son,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
The  curse  which  all  remember.     Call  at  will  fio 

Thine  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter, 
Hades  or  Typhon,  or  what  miglitier  Gods 
From  all-prolific  Evil,  since  thy  ruin 
Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostrate  sons. 
Ask,  and  they  must  reply:  so  the  revenge  215 

Of  the  Supreme  may  sweep  thro*  vacant  shades, 
As  rainy  wind  thro*  the  abandoned  gate 
Of  a  fallen  palace. 

Promethkus. 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  which  may  be  evil,  pass  again 
My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me.  mo 
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Phantasm  oE  Jupiter,  arise,  appear  I 
loSK. 
My  win^3  are  folded  o'er  mine  ears : 

My  wings  are  crossed  o'er  mine  eyes : 
Yet  thro"  their  silver  shade  appears. 

And  thro'  their  lulling  plumes  arise, 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds; 

May  it  be  no  lU  to  thee 
0  thou  of  many  wounds ! 
Near  whom,  for  our  sweet  sister's  sake. 
Ever  thus  we  watch  and  wake. 
Vasthek. 
The  sound  is  of  whirlwind  underground. 

Earthquake,  and  fire,  and  mountaiaa  cloven; 
The  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound, 

Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwovea. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold 

To  stay  steps  proud,  o'er  the  slow  cloud 
Hia  veined  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong. 
Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wToa>^  -^ 
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It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thunder-cloud.  «u 

Panthea. 
See,  how  he  lifts  his  mighty  looks,  the  Heaven 
Darkens  above. 

lONE. 

He  speaks!  0  shelter  me  I 

Prometheus. 
I  see  the  curse  on  gestures  proud  and  cold, 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate. 
And  such  despair  as  mocks  itself  with  smiles,  mo 

Written  as  on  a  scroll:  yet  speak:  Oh,  speak! 

Phantasm. 
Fiend,  I  defy  thee!  with  a  calm,  fixed  mind, 

All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do; 
Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  Human-kind, 

One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue.  sas 

Eain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  here, 
Ghastly  disease,  and  frenzying  fear; 
And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 
Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
arhtning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legioned  forms  sro 

furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms. 

Aye,  do  thy  worst.     Thou  art  omnipotent. 

O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power, 
And  my  own  will.     Be  thy  swift  mischiefs  sent 

To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  aetherial  tower.  275 

Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 
In  darkness  over  tliose  I  love: 
On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 
The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate; 
id  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony,  eso 

is  undeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord :  0,  thou, 
Who  fiUest  with  thy  soul  this  world  of  woe. 

To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Heaven  do  bow 
In  fear  and  worship:  all-prevailing  foe!  sss 

I  curse  thee!  let  a  sufferer's  curse 

Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse; 
Vol.  l  z 
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Till  thine  Infinity  Bhall  be 

A  robe  of  euveEomed  agony; 
And  thine  Omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain,  m 

To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolving  brain. 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  Tirtua  of  this  Corse, 

111  deeds,  then  be  thou  damned,  beholding  good; 
Both  infinite  as  ia  the  universe. 

And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solitude.  « 

An  awful  iiim^e  of  calm  power 
Though  now  tliou  silteat,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  internally. 
And  after  many  a  false  and  fruitless  crime  "• 

Scurn  track  thy  lagging  fall  thro'  boundless  space  and  time. 
PROMETREua 
Were  these  my  words,  0,  Parent? 
The  Eakth. 

They  were  thina 
Peomethehs. 
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Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 
With  golden-sandalled  feet^  that  glow 

Under  plumes  of  purple  dye,  *•* 

Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 
•  A  Shape  comes  now, 

Stretching  on  high  from  his  rig^t  hand 

A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 

PAin-HEA. 

*Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald.  Mercury.  a» 

lOXE. 

And  who  are  those  ^ith  hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind. 

Whom  the  frowning  (Jod  represses 
like  vapours  steaming  up  behind. 

Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd —  tm 

Pa5THEjL 

These  are  Jove's  tempest-walking  hound", 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood. 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 

lOXE. 

Are  they  now  led,  from  the  thin  dead  »s 

On  new  pangs  to  be  fed  ? 

PA5THEA. 

The  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud. 

FiBST  FUKT. 

Ha!  I  scent  life! 

Second  Fury. 
Let  me  but  look  into  his  eyes! 

Thibd  Fuky. 
Hie  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses,  to  a  death-bird  aftf;r  battle.  U9 

First  Fury. 
-f^arest  thou  delay,  0  Herald !  take  cheer,  Hounds 
^^  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soon 
Should  make  us  food  and  sport — who  can  please  long 
*^l^e  Omnipotent? 

Mebccky. 
Back  to  vour  towers  of  iron, 
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And  gnash,  beside  the  streaina  of  fire  and  wail. 
Your  foodleaa  teeth.     GeryoD,  arise !  and  Gorgon, 
Chimtera,  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of  tiends 
\Vlio  ministered  to  Thebes  Heaven's  poisoned  wine. 
Unnatural  love,  and  more  unnatural  hate: 
These  shall  perform  your  task, 

FlUST  FtTRT. 

Oh.  mercy!  mercy! 

We  die  with  our  desire:  drive  us  not  back  I 

SIekcuky. 
Crouch  then  in  silence, 

Awful  Sufferer 
To  thee  iiuwilling,  most  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down, 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge, 
Alas!     1  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 
That  I  can  do  no  more ;  aye  from  thy  sight 
lieturning,  for  a  season.  Heaven  seems  Hell, 
So  thy  worn  form  puranes  me  night  and  day, 
Smiling  reproach.     Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  •M>od, 
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Prometheus. 

Evil  minds  sso 

Change  good  to  their  own  nature.    I  gave  all 
He  has;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day:  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
The  crystal- winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair:  ms 

Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thought-executing  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense:  'tis  just: 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good; 
And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend  lost,  aw 

He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame;  not  gratitude: 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breaks 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of  Revenge. 
Submission,  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try:  tw 

For  what  submission  but  that  fatal  word, 
The  death-seal  of  mankind's  captivity. 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-suspended  sword, 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  he  accept. 
Or  could  I  yield?    Which  yet  I  will  not  yield.  400 

Let  others  flatter  Crime,  where  it  sits  throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence:  secure  are  they: 
For  Justice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep  down 
Pity,  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs, 
Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err.     I  wait,  405 

Enduring  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamour:  fear  delay: 
Behold!   Heaven  lowers  under  thy  Father's  frown. 

Mercury. 
Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared:  I  to  inflict  410 

And  thou  to  suffer!  Once  more  answer  me: 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power? 

Prometheus. 
I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come. 

Mercury. 

Alas! 
Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pain? 
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Promktheus. 
Tliey  last  while  Jove  must  reign :  nor  more,  nor  leflfl      « 

Do  I  desire  or  feat. 

Mercury. 
Yet  pause,  and  plonga 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time, 
Isveii  all  th.tt  ^'e  iniajiine,  age  on  age, 
.'-^iiiins  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
I'hi'js  wearily  in  its  unending  flight,  • 

Tili  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost,  shelterless; 
I'lTcliance  it  has  not  numbered  the  slow  yean 
AVhich  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  unreprieved? 

PROMETHECS, 

I'et'chance  no  thought  can  count  them,  yet  they  pws. 

Meucvuy, 
If  thou  might'st  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while      • 
Lapped  in  voluptuous  joy? 

Peometheus. 

I  would  not  quit 
Tills  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains. 
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Lest  thou  behold  and  die:  they  come:  they  come      4io 
Blackening  the  birth  of  day  with  countless  wings 
And  hollow  underneath,  like  death. 

FiBST  Fury. 


Immortal  Titan! 


Second  Fury. 


Prometheus  I 


Third  Fury. 
Champion  of  Heaven's  slaves! 

Prometheus. 
He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is  here^ 
Prometheus,  the  chained  Titan.     Horrible  forms,  445 

What  and  who  are  ye?  Never  yet  there  came 
Phantasms  so  foul  thro'  monster-teeming  Hell 
From  the  all-miscreative  brain  of  Jove; 
Whilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 
Methinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate,  453 

And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sympathy. 

First  Fury. 
We  are  the  ministers  of  pain,  and  fear, 
And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hate, 
And  clinging  crime;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Thro'  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing  fawn,  455 
We  track  all  things  that  weep,  and  bleed,  and  live, 
When  the  great  King  betrays  tliem  to  our  will. 

Prometheus. 
Oh !  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 
I  know  ye;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangour  of  your  wings.  4«o 

But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loathfed  selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep? 

Second  Fury. 
We  knew  not  that:   Sisters,  rejoice,  rejoice! 

Prometheus. 
Can  aught  exult  in  its  deformity? 

Second  Fury. 
The  beauty  of  delight  makes  lovers  glad,  4M 

Gazing  on  one  another:  so  are  we. 
As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 
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To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 
Tlie  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek, 
Sy  from  our  victim's  destined  agony 
The  shade  which  is  our  form  invests  us  round, 
Klse  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Ifight. 

Prometbeds. 
I  laugh  j^our  power,  and  his  who  sent  you  here, 
To  lowest  scorn.     Ponr  forth  the  cup  of  pain. 

First  Fury. 
Tiioti  thinkcst  we  will  rend  thee  bone  from  bone, 
Aud  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire  within? 

Prometheus. 
I'aiu  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine; 
^'e  rend  me  now :  I  care  not. 

Second  Fuet. 

Dost  imagine 
Wa  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyes  ? 

PttOUEIHEUa. 

I  weigh  not  what  ye  do,  but  what  ye  suffer, 

Cruel  was  the  power  which  called 
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Where  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the  morning  its  birth, 

Come,  come,  come! 
Oh,  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  your  mirth, 
When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin ;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea,  60o 

And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track, 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  foodless  wreck; 

Come,  come,  come! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red, 
Strewed  beneath  a^  nation  dead ;  M5 

Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning: 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning: 
Leave  the  self-contempt  implanted  «io 

In  young  spirits,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yet  unkindled  fuel: 
Leave  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted 

To  the  maniac  dreamer;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate  iu 

Is  he  with  fear. 

Come,  come,  come! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate 
And  we  burthen  the  blast  of  the  atmosphere, 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here.  «» 

lONE. 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  new  wings. 

Panthea, 
These  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  the  tremulous  air:  their  shadows  make 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  black  than  night. 

First  Fury. 
Your  call  was  as  a  winged  car  626 

Driven  on  whirlwinds  fast  and  far; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulphs  of  war. 

Second  Fury. 
From  wide  cities,  famine-wasted; 

Third  Fury. 
Groans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasted; 
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Fourth  Fdky. 
Kingly  conclaves  stem  and  cold,  w 

Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and  sold; 

Fifth  Fury. 
From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot. 
In  which — 

A    FUBY. 

Speak  Dot:  whisper  not: 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell. 
But  to  Epeak  miL.'ht  break  the  spell  ■ 

'    Whicli  must  bend  the  Invincible, 

The  stem  of  thought; 
lie  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  HelL 
■    Fury. 
Tear  the  veil ! 

Another  Fury, 
It  is  torn. 

CuORUs. 

The  pale  stars  of  the  mom 
Sliinc  ou  a  mison'.  dire  to  bo  boi 
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Gather  in  dread. 

Joy»  joy*  joy '  «» 

Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  remembers, 
And  the  future  13  dark,  and  the  present  is  spread 
like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slumberless  head. 

Semichorus  I. 
Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 
From  his  white  and  quivering  brow.  m6 

Grant  a  little  respite  now: 
See  a  disenchanted  nation 
Springs  like  day  from  desolation; 
To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate, 
And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  mate;       ^       bto 
A  legioned  band  of  linked  brothers 
Whom  Love  calls  children — 

Semichorus  1 1. 

'Tis  another's: 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin: 
'Tis  the  vintage-time  for  death  and  sin: 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within:  W6 

Till  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and  tyrants  win. 

[All  the  Furies  vanish,  except  one, 

lONE. 

Hark,  sister!  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 

Quite  unsuppressed  is  tearing  up  the  heart 

Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deep,  mo 

And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland  caves. 

Darest  thou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture  him? 

Panthea. 
Alas !  I  looked  forth  twice,  but  will  no  more. 

lONE. 

What  didst  thou  see? 

Panthea. 
A  woful  sight:  a  youth 
With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  crucifix.  686 

lONB. 

What  next? 

Panthea, 
The  heaven  arouDd,  the  earth  belo^ 
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Was  peopled  with  tbiefc  shapes  of  human  deatli, 
jVU  horrible,  and  wrought  by  human  hands, 
And  some  appeared  the  work  of  human  hearts, 
I'or  men  were  slowly  killed  by  frowns  and  smiles;    ' 
j^iid  other  sights  too  foul  to  speak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.     Let  us  not  tempt  worse  ffesr 
By  looking  forth:  those  {rroana  are  grie£  enough. 

Fury. 
Hohold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 
Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains,  hat  heap   '■ 
Tiiousandfold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 

Pkomethecs. 
Hemit  the  anguish  of  that  iij,'hted  stare; 
(.'lose  those  wan  lips;  let  that  thorn -wounded  brow 
Stream  not  with  blood;  it  minglea  with  thy  Itjorsl 
Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death, 
Sn  thy  sick  throes  shake  not  that  crucifix, 
.So  those  pale  fingers  play  not  with  thy  gore. 
< ),  horrible  1  Thy  name  I  will  not  speak. 
It  hath  become  a  curse.     I  see,  I  see 
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Hypocrisy  and  custom  make  their  minds 

The  fanes  of  many  a  worship,  now  outworn. 

They  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's  estate, 

And  yet  they  know  not  that  they  do  not  dare. 

The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  barren  tears,         «25 

The  powerful  goodness  want:  worse  need  for  them. 

The  wise  want  love;  and  those  who  love  want  wisdom ; 

And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 

Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just, 

Eut  live  among  their  sufTering  fellow-men  eso 

As  if  none  felt:  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Pbomei'Heus. 
Thy  words  are  like  a  cloud  of  wingfed  snakes; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not 

Fury. 
Thou  pitiest  them?  I  speak  no  more!     [Vanishes. 

Prometheus. 

Ah  woe! 
Ah  woe  !  Alas  1  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever !  «w 

I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more  clear 
Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumfed  mind, 
Thou  subtle  tyrant!   Peace  is  in  the  grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and  good : 
I  am  a  God  and  cannot  find  it  there,  «io 

Nor  would  I  seek  it :  for,  though  dread  revenge. 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king,  not  victory. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest  gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  be  no  types  of  things  which  are.      ws 

Panthea. 
Alas !  what  sawest  thou  ? 

Prometheus. 

There  are  two  woes ; 
To  speak,  and  to  behold ;  thou  spare  me  one. 
Names  are  there,  Nature's  sacred  watch-words,  they 
Were  borne  aloft  in  bright  emblazonry ; 
The  nations  thronged  around,  and  cried  aloud,  «w 

As  with  one  voice.  Truth,  liberty,  and  love  I 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  from  heaven 
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Among  them:  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and  fear: 

Tvnmts  rushed  in,  and  did  divide  the  spoil. 

Tiiia  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw.  i 

The  Eaeth. 
I  felt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  mixed  joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.     To  cheer  ihy  state 
1  liid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits, 
Wlioae  homea  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought. 
Aud  who  inhabit,  aa  birds  wing  the  wind,  « 

lis  world-suirounding  jether:  they  behold 
Ileyond  that  twilij>ht  realm,  as  in  a  glass. 
Tilt'  future:  may  they  speak  comfort  to  theel 

Panthea. 
Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather, 
Likt!  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful  weather,   « 
Tlirunging  in  the  blue  air ! 

lONK 

And  see  !  more  come. 
Like  fountain-vapours  when  the  winds  are  dumb, 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scattered  lines, 
',  hark!  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines? 
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We  make  there  our  liquid  lair, 

Voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpent 

Thro'  the  boundless  element: 

Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy  6qo 

Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee! 

lONE. 

e  yet  come,  one  by  one:  the  air  around  them 
la  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star. 

First  Spirit. 

On  a  battle-trumpet's  blast 

I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fast,  «5 

'Mid  the  darkness  upward  cast. 

From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn, 

From  the  tyrant's  banner  torn, 

Gathering  'round  me,  onward  borne. 

There  was  mingled  many  a  cry —  too 

Freedom  !   Hope !  Death  !   Victory ! 

Till  they  faded  thro'  the  sky; 

And  one  sound,  above,  around, 

One  sound  beneath,  around,  above, 

Was  moving;  'twas  the  soul  of  love;  tw 

'Twas  the  hope,  the  prophecy. 

Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

Second  Spirit. 
A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea. 
Which  rocked  beneath,  immovably; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee,  710 

Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud. 
Between,  with  many  a  captive  cloud, 
A  sliapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd. 
Each  by  lightning  riven  in  half : 
I  heard  tlie  thunder  hoarsely  laugh :  Tis 

Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
O'er  the  white  waters.     I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-split, 
And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh  7» 

Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  tiien  plunged  aside  to  die. 
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Third  Spirit. 
I  sate  beside  a  sage's  bed, 
And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 
Near  the  book  where  he  had  fed,  w 

When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame, . 
To  his  pillow  hovering  came. 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 
Which  had  kindled  long  ago 
Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe;  w 

And  the  world  awhile  below 
Wore  the  shade,  its  lustre  made. 
It  has  born  me  here  as  fleet 
As  Desire's  lightning  feet: 
I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow,  ^ 

Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

Fourth  Spirit. 
On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept; 
Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses,  •*'* 

But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses. 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 

• 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom,  w 

Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 

Nurslings  of  immortality! 

One  of  these  awakened  me,  tm 

And  I  sped  to  succour  thee. 

lOXE. 

Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the  east  and  west 

Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 

Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air 

On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  atmosphere?         tm 

And,  hark!  their  sweet,  sad  voices  I  'tis  despair 

Minded  with  love  and  then  dissolved  in  sound. 

o 

Panthea. 
Canst  thou  speak,  sister?  all  my  words  are  drowned. 
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lONE. 

rhdr  beauty  gives  me  voice.    See  how  they  float 

!)n  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  grain,  Teo 

Drange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold : 

Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  starts  fire. 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 
kst  thou  beheld  the  form  of  Love? 

Fifth  Spirit. 

As  over  wide  dominions 
sped,  like  some  swift  cloud  that  wings  the  wide  air's 

wildernesses, 

at  planet-crested  shape  swept  by  on  lightning-braided 

pinions,  766 

altering  the  liquid  joy  of  life  from  his  ambrosial  tresses: 

is  footsteps  paved  the  world  with  light;  but  as  I  past 

'twas  fading, 
id  hollow  Buin  yawned  behind:  great  sages  bound  in 

madness, 
id  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths  who  perished,  un- 

upbraiding, 
earned   in   the   night.     I  wandered  o'er,    till   thou,  O 
King  of  sadness,  no 

inied  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to  recollected  gladness. 

Sixth  Spirit. 
»,  sister!  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing: 
Walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  on  the  air, 
^t  treads  with  killing  footstep,  and  fans  with  silent  wing 
^e   tender  hopes  which   in   their   hearts   the  best   and 
gentlest  bear;  ns 

Tio,  soothed  to  false  repose  by  the  fanning  plumes  above 
nd  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft  and  busy  feet, 
team  visions  of  aerial  joy,  and  call  the  monster.  Love, 
Qd  wake,  and  find  the  shadow  Pain,  as  he  whom  now  we 
greet. 

Chorus. 
Tho'  Euin  now  Love's  shadow  be,  Tea 

Following  him,  destroyingly. 

On  Death's  white  and  wingM  steed. 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee, 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed 

VOL.  L  2  A 
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Man  and  beast,  and  fuul  and  fair. 
Like  a  tempest  thro'  the  air; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
"Wouudleaa  though  in  heart  or  limb. 

Prometheus. 
Spirits !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be  ? 
Chokhs. 
In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
As  buds  grow  red  when  the  snow-storms  flee. 

From  spring  gathering  np  beneath, 
"Whosi!  mild  winds  shake  the  elder  brake, 
.\nd  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
Tiiat  the  whitu-thorn  soon  will  blow: 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
"Wlien  they  strui.'gle  to  increase. 
Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 
To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 
Which  beijins  and  ends  in  thee. 
Tone. 
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Or  sink  into  the  original  gulph  of  things: 

There  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  left ; 

Earth  can  console.  Heaven  can  torment  no  more.         sso 

Panthea. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  one  who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,,  and  never  sleeps  but  when 
The  shadow  of  thy  spirit  falls  on  her? 

Peometheus. 
I  said  all  hope  was  vain  but  love:  thou  lovest. 

Panthea. 
Deeply  in  truth;  but  the  eastern  star  looks  white,      ms 
And  Asia  waits  in  that  far  Indian  vale 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  frozen,  like  this  ravine; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and  herbs, 
And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds,  which  flow    sso 
Among  the  woods  and  waters,  from  the  aether 
Of  her  transforming  presence,  which  would  fade 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine.     Farewell! 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

MORNINQ.        A    LOVELY    VaLE    IN     THE     INDIAN    CAUCASUS.       ASIA 

ALONE. 

Asia. 
From  all  the  blasts  of  heaven  thou  hast  descended: 
Yes,  like  a  spirit,  like  a  thouglit,  which  makes 
Unwonted  tears  throng  to  the  horny  eyes. 
And  ])eatings  haunt  the  desolated  heart. 
Which  should  have  learnt  repose :  thou  hast  descended    « 
Cradled  in  tempests ;  thou  dost  wake,  0  Spring  I 
O  child  of  many  winds!   As  suddenly 
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Thou  comest  na  the  memory  of  a  dream, 

"Which  now  is  sad  because  it  liath  been  sweet; 

Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up 

Aa  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 

The  desart  of  our  life. 

This  is  the  season,  this  the  day,  the  hour; 

At  sunrise  thou  shouldsc  come,  sweet  sister  mine, 

']'uo  long  desired,  too  long  delaying,  come! 

How  like  death-worms  the  winglesa  moments  crawK 

Tlie  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 

IJeep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 

lieyond  the  purple  mountains:  thro'  a  chaam 

Of  wind-divided  raist  the  darker  lake 

Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes :  it  gleams  again 

As  the  waves  fade,  and  aa  the  burning  threads 

Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air: 

'Tia  lost  1  and  thro'  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 

The  roseate  sun-light  quivers :  hear  I  not 

The  .^Han  music  of  her  sea-green  plumes 

Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn  ? 
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Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  purple  moss,  « 

Our  young  Tone's  soft  and  milky  arms 

Locked  then,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist  hair, 

While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  pressed  within 

The  folded  depth  of  her  life-breathing  bosom: 

But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  the  wind  ao 

Which  fails  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 

Of  thy  most  wordless  converse;  since  dissolved 

Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my  rest 

Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet;  my  waking  hours 

Too  full  of  care  and  pain. 

Asia. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  «5 

And  let  me  read  thy  dream. 

Panthea. 

As  I  have  said 
With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  our  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes. 
From  the  keen  ice  shielding  our  linked  sleep.  «o 

Then  two  dreams  came.     One,  I  remember  not. 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  wound-worn  limbs 
Fell  from  Prometheus,  and  the  azure  night 
Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form 
Which  lives  unchanged  within,  and  his  voice  fell         «4 
Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  brain. 
Faint  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy : 
**  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  the  world 
**  With  loveliness — more  fair  than  aught  but  her, 
"Whose  shadow  thou  art — lift  thine  eyes  on  me."        to 
I  lifted  them:  the  overpowering  light 
Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadowed  o'er 
By  love ;  which,  from  his  soft  and  flowing  limbs. 
And  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  faint  eyes. 
Steamed  forth  like  vaporous  fire;  an  atmosphere  76 

Which  wrapt  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power. 
As  the  warm  aether  of  the  morning  sun 
Wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering  dew. 
I  saw  not,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 
His  presence  flow  and  mingle  thro'  my  blood  m 
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Till  it  became  his  life,  aud  bis  grew  mine, 

^Viiil  I  was  thus  absorbed,  until  it  past, 

-Villi  like  tlie  vapours  when  the  sun  sinks  do"'H, 

llatheriDg  again  in  drops  upon  the  pines, 

,\iid  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 

My  beiiiL!  was  condensed ;  and  as  the  rays 

t  >[  thought  were  slowly  gathered,  I  cotild  bear 

His  voice,  whose  accents  lingered  ere  they  died 

i.ike  footsteps  of  weak  melody:  thy  name 

Among  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard 

i)f  what  might  be  articulate;  tho'  still 

I  listened  through  the  night  when  sound  was  non^ 

|i)r]ii  wakened  then,  and  said  to  me: 

"Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to  night? 

"  1  always  knew  what  I  desired  before, 

"Xnr  ever  found  delight  to  wish  in  vain. 

"  Uiil  now  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek; 

"  i  know  not;  somethiag  sweet,  since  it  is  sweet 

"  f-'vcn  to  desire ;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sister ; 

"Tliou  bast  discovered  some  enchantment  old. 
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Orb  within  orb,  and  line  thro'  line  inwoven, 

Panthea. 
Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  spirit  past? 

Asu. 
There  is  a  change:  beyond  their  inmost  depth 
I  see  a  shade,  a  shape:  'tis  He,  arrayed  wo 

In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles,  which  spread 
Like  radiance  from  the  cloud-surrounded  moon. 
Prometheus,  it  is  thine!  depart  not  yet! 
Say  not  those  smiles  that  we  shall  meet  again 
Within  that  bright  pavilion  which  their  beams  12s 

Shall  build  on  the  waste  world?   The  dream  is  toli 
What  shape  is  that  between  us?   Its  rude  hair 
Roughens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  its  regard 
Is  wild  and  quick,  yet  'tis  a  thing  of  air 
For  thro'  its  grey  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew  iso 

Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quenched  not 

Dream. 

Follow  I  Follow! 

Panthea. 
It  is  mine  other  dream. 

Asia. 

It  disappears. 

Panthea. 
It  passes  now  into  my  mind.     Methought 
As  we  sate  here,  the  flower-infolding  buds 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond-tree,  iss 

When  swift  from  the  white  Scythian  wilderness 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with  frost 
I  looked,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown  down; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the  blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief,  140 

O,  FOLLOW,  follow! 

Asia. 
As  you  speak,  your  words 
Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten  sleep 
With  shapes.    Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  grey  dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds  ui 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains 
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Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind; 
Ami  the  white  duw  ou  the  new  bladed  ^rass, 
Jii.st  ijiercin<;  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently: 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember  not:  uj 

But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  clouds, 
Atliwait  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  written 
}\ii,l.ow,  0,  Foi.UAv!  03  they  vanished  by, 
.\iiil  on  each  lieib,  fram  which  Heaven's  dew  liad  fallen. 
'I'hi!  like  was  stamped,  aa  with  a  williering  fire,  i- 

A  wind  ai-ose  anioii^'  the  pines;  it  sliook 
Tlie  clinying  music  from  thi;ir  boughs,  and  then 
Lnw,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts, 
"Were  heard:   On,  follow,  follow,  follow  ue! 
And  then  I  said:  "I'antliea,  look  on  me."  i« 

Hut  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 
S;ill  I  saw,  follow,  follow! 
Ecno. 

Follow,  follow ! 
Panthea, 
Tiie  crags,  this  clear  spring  morning,  mock  our  voicea 
As  they  were  sjiirit-tongued. 
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(mobc  distamt) 

O,  follow,  follow! 
Thro'  the  caverns  hollow, 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue, 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew,  iw 

Thro*  the  noon-tide  darkness  deep, 
By  the  odour-breathing  sleep 
Of  faint  night  flowers,  and  the  waves 
At  the  fountain-lighted  caves. 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet,  i85 

Mocks  thy  gently  falling  feet. 
Child  of  Ocean! 
Asia, 
Shall  we  pursue  the  sound?    It  grows  more  faint 
And  distant 

Panthea. 
list!  the  strain  floats  nearer  now. 
Echoes. 
In  the  world  unknown  iw 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken; 
By  thy  step  alone 

Can  its  rest  be  broken; 
Child  of  Ocean! 
Asia. 
How  the  notes  sink  upon  the  ebbing  wind!  im 

Echoes. 
0,  follow,  follow ! 
Thro'  the  caverns  hollow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue, 
By  the  woodland  noon-tide  dew; 
By  the  forests,  lakes,  and  fountains  too 

Thro*  the  many-folded  mountains; 
To  the  rents,  and  gulphs,  and  chasms. 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasms, 
On  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingle  now;  205 

Cliild  of  Ocean! 
Asia. 
Come,  sweet  Panthea,  link  thy  hjuid  in  mine, 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  fade  awav. 
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A  roarar,  isTKEitnfOLED  with  boces  akd  c&vxBNa.  ASIi  n> 
PANTHEA.  FASi)  INTO  it.  Two  rovsa  Favss  abe  nrmtt  u 
A  Rock,  UBTEsiNa, 

Semichorcs  I.  OF  Spirits. 
The  path  thro'  which  that  lovtly  twain 
Have  past,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew. 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew, 
Is  curtained  out  frnm  Heaven's  wide  blue; 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  rain,  i 

Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers. 
Nor  aui;ht,  save  where  some  cloud  of  dew, 
Drified  alony  the  earth-creeping  breeze, 
Between  the  trunks  of  the  lioar  trees. 

Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  Uowers  » 

Of  the  green  laurel,  blown  anew ; 
And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently. 
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Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on'  high 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody, 
'Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute ;  >& 

When  there  is  heard  thro'  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 

like  many  a  lake-surrounded  flute. 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 
So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain.  40 

Semichorus  I. 
There  those  enchanted  eddies  play 

Of  echoes,  music-tongued,  which  draw, 

By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law, 

With  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe, 
All  spirits  on  that  secret  way;  45 

As  inland  boats  are  driven  to  Ocean 
Down  streams  made  strong  with  mountain-thaw : 
And  first  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bouud, 

And  wakes  the  destined.     Soft  emotion  w 

Attracts,  impels  them:  those  who  saw 

Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 

There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Wliich  drives  them  on  their  path,  while  they 

Believe  their  own  swift  wings  and  feet  m 

The  sweet  desires  within  obey : 
And  so  they  float  upon  their  way, 
Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong. 
The  storm  of  sound  is  driven  along, 

Sucked  up  and  hurrying:  as  they  fleet  «o 

Behind,  its  gathering  billows  meet 
And  to  the  fatal  mountain  bear 
Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 

First  Faun. 
Canst  thou  imagine  where  those  spirits  live 
Which  make  such  delicate  music  in  the  woods?  w 

We  haunt  within  the  least  frequented  caves 
And  closest  coverts,  and  we  know  these  wilds, 
Yet  never  meet  them,  tho'  we  hear  them  oft: 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves? 
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Second  Faun. 

■Tis  haid  to  tell: 
T  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say,  » 

The  bubbles,  which  the  enciunttment  of  the  suu 
Slicks  from  the  pale  faint  water-flowers  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools, 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere  " 

Which  coon-tida  kindles  thro'  the  woven  leave*; 
And  when  these  hurst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air. 
The  which  they  breathed  within  tliose  lucent  ilonits, 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  thro'  the  night, 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong  fipeed,     • 
And  bow  thuir  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  tire 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  i^ain. 

FiEST  Faun. 
If  such  live  thus,  have  othera  other  lives. 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  bells 
Of  meadow  flowers,  or  folded  violets  deep^  j 

(."Jr  on  their  dying  odours,  when  they  die, 

Or  in    tliP    oml'olit    nf   tha   unViupM    Howl 
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SCENE    III. 

A  PiNKACLi  ov  Rock  among  MouMTAiNa.    ASIA  and 

PANTHEA. 

Panthea. 
Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us^ — to  the  realm 
Of  DemogOTgon,  and  the  mighty  portal, 
like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm, 
Whence  the  oracular  vapour  is  hurled  up 
Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth,       • 
And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy, 
That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  they  drain 
To  deep  intoxication;  and  uplift, 
Like  Maenads  who  cry  loud,  Evoe !  Evoe  I 
The  voice  which  is  contagion  to  the  world.  lo 

Asia. 
Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power!  Magnificent! 
How  glorious  art  thou,  Earth!  And  if  thou  be 
The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still, 
Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful,  i* 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and  thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth:  Wonderful! 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain: 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist. 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky,  «> 

With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 
Some  Indian  vale.     Behold  it,  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islandinj^ 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  around, 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests,  » 

Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-illumined  caves. 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mountains 
Prom  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling  spray,  w 

From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up. 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lami>-like  water-dropi. 
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T!ie  vale  is  girdled  wiih  their  walls,  a  howl 
<H  cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  ravines, 
S;itiatea  the  listeninc  wind,  continuous,  vase. 
Awful  as  silence.     Hark!  tJie  rushing  snow  I 
The  sun-awFtktincd  avalanche  1  whose  mass. 
Thrice  sifted  hy  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Elake  after  flake,  in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  tmtli 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round. 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now. 

Pasthea. 
Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
111  crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet!  it  rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  the  moon 
Hound  foodlesa  men  wrecked  on  some  oozy  islo. 

Asia. 
Tlie  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattered  up; 
Tlie  wind  that  lifts  them  disentwinea  my  hair; 
lis  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes;  my  brain 
Grows  dizzy;  I  see  thin  shapes  within  the  miaL 
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Death,  despair;  love,  sorrow; 
Time  both ;  to  day,  to  morrow ; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone,  to 

Down,  down! 

Through  the  grey,  void  abysm, 

Dowii,  down! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism, 

And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not,  fft 

And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 
Where  there  is  one  pervading,  one  alone, 

Down,  down!  w 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep 

Down,  down ! 
Like  veiled  lightning  asleep. 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embers. 
The  last  look  Love  remembers,  m 

Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone. 

Down,  down  ! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee ;  •o 

Down,  down  ! 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
JSuch  strength  is  in  meekness 

That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal,  w 

Must  unloose  through  life*s  portal 
The  snake-like  Doom  coiled  underneath  his  throne 

r»y  that  alone. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Thx  Cats  or  DEMOGORGON.    ASIA  and  PAKTHKA. 

Panthea. 
What  veilM  form  sits  on  tbat  ebon  tbrane  I 

Asia. 
'i'lie  veil  has  fallen- 

Panthka. 

I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of  gloom 
r)art  round,  as  light  from  the  meridian  aun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless;  neither  limb. 
Nor  form,  nor  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  living  Spirit. 

Demogorgon. 
Ask  what  liiou  wouldat  koow. 
Asia, 
Wh&i  canst  thou  tell? 


_j 
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When  it  returns  no  more  ? 

Demogorgon. 

Merciful  God. 
Asia, 
And  who  made  terror,  madness,  crime,  remorse, 
Which  from  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of  things,      so 
To  every  thought  within  the  mind  of  man 
Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  each  one  reels 
Under  the  load  towards  the  pit  of  death; 
Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to  hate; 
And  self-contempt,  bitterer  to  drink  than  blood;  tt 

Pain,  whose  unheeded  and  familiar  speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after  day; 
And  Hell,. or  the  sharp  fear  of  Hell? 

Demogorgon. 

He  reigns. 
Asia. 
Utter  his  name:  a  world  pining  in  pain 
Asks  but  his  name:  curses  shall  drag  him  down.         to 


He  reigns. 


Demogorgon. 


Asia. 

1  feel,  I  know  it:  who? 
Demogorgon. 

He  reigns. 
Asia. 
Who  reigns  ?    There  was  the  Heaven  and  Earth  at  first, 
And  Light  and  Love;  then  Saturn,  from  whose  throne 
Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow:  such  the  state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway,  ss 

As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 
Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them 
And  semivital  worms;  but  he  refused 
The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power. 
The  skill  which  wields  tlie  elements,  the  thought         40 
Which  pierces  this  dim  universe  like  light, 
Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love ; 
For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.     Then  Prometheus 
Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
And  with  this  law  alone,  *Let  mad  be  free,'  ** 
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Ciutlied  him  with  the  dominioii  of  wide  Heaven. 

To  know  uor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law;  to  be 

(liLiiiipoteiit  but  fiiendless  is  to  reign; 

And  Jove  now  reijjued;   for  on  the  race  of  man 

F:t':{t;  famino,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease, 

Siiifo,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before, 

I'ull ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove 

AVith  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire, 

Tht-ir  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  caves: 

And  in  their  dusort  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent, 

And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 

i)f  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war, 

Sii  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 

i'riiiiiethcus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned  hopea 

Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers, 

Xi'jienthe,  Jloly,  Amaranth,  fadeless  blooms, 

'J'liLit  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings 

Tlic  shape  of  Death;  and  Love  he  sent  to  bind 

Thi;  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 

"Which  ueitrs  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart; 

jVnd  he  tamed  tire  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey, 
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And  Disease  drank  and  slept.    Death  grew  like  sleep. 

He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 

Of  the  wide-wandering  stars ;  and  how  the  sun 

Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 

The  pale  moon  is  transformed,  when  her  broad  eye     00 

Grazes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea: 

He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs. 

The  tempest-wingfed  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 

And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.     Cities  then 

Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns  flowed  w 

The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  aether  shone. 

And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 

Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 

Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he  hangs 

Withering  in  destined  pain:  but  who  reigns  down       100 

Evil,  the  immedicable  plague,  which,  while 

Man  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  God 

And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on 

The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of  earth. 

The  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone?  loi 

Not  Jove :  while  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven,  aye  when 

His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 

Cursed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.     Declare 

Who  is  his  master?   Is  he  too  a  slave? 

Demogorgon. 
All  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  things  evil:         no 
Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 

Asia. 
Whom  called'st  thou  God? 

Demogorgon. 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak. 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things. 

Asia. 
Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave? 

Demogorgon. 

If  the  abysm 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets.     But  a  voice  iw 

Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imageless; 
For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
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On  the  revolving  world  ?    What  to  bid  speak 
Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance  and  Change  i   To  UiM 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love. 

Asu, 
So  much  I  asked  before,  and  my  heart  gava 
The  response  thou  hast  given;  and  of  such  truths 
Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 
One  more  demand;  and  do  thou  answer  me 
As  mine  owu  soul  would  answer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.     Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  world: 
"Wiien  shall  the  destined  hour-  arrive! 
Desiogoegon. 

Behold  I 

Asia. 
Tlie  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purplo  night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-wingM  steeds  i 

Which  trample  the  dim  winds:  in  each  there  atuidl 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  then. 
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Asia. 
What  meanest  then? 

Panthea. 
That  terrible  shadow  iloata  im 

Up  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid  smoke 
Of  earthquake-mined  cities  o'er  the  sea. 
Lo!  it  ascends  the  car;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrified:  watch  its  path  among  the  stars 
Blackening  the  night! 

Asia. 
Thus  I  am  answered:  strange!  lu 
Panthea. 
See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  stays; 
An  ivory  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire,  ^ 

Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculptured  rim 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery;  the  young  spirit 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope;  i«o 

How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul!  as  light 
Lures  wingfed  insects  thro'  the  lampless  air. 

Spirit. 
My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning, 
They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream. 
And  when  the  red  morning  is  brightning  ic5 

They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam; 
They  have  strength  for  their  swiftness  I  deem, 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daugliter  of  Ocean. 

I  desire:  and  their  speed  makes  night  kindle; 

I  fear:  they  outstrip  the  Typhoon;  i7o 

Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 
We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon : 
We  shall  rest  from  long  labours  at  noon: 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 
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Sl'IRIT. 

On  tlie  brink  of  tlie  m<iht  and  the  moming 

My  coursers  are  wont  to  respire; 
But  the  Enrlh  hns  just  whispered  a  warning 
That  llieir  flight  must  be  swifter  than  fire: 
Tliey  shall  driuk  the  hot  speed  of  desire!  i 

Asia. 
Tliou  brcathest  on  thoir  nostrils,  but  my  breath 
\\'ould  give  tlieni  swifter  speed. 
Spirit, 

Alas!   it  conld  not. 
Pasthea. 
Oh  Spirit!  pause,  and  teil  whence  is  the  light 
Which  fills  the  cloud  ?  the  sun  is  yet  unrisen. 
Spirit. 
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Among  the  Mgean  isles,  and  by  the  shores  «5 

Which  bear  thy  name;  love,  like  the  atmosphere 

Of  the  sun's  fire  filling  the  living  world, 

Burst  from  thee,  and  illumined  earth  and  heaven 

And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 

And  all  that  dwells  within  them ;  till  grief  cast  so 

Eclipse  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came: 

Such  art  thou  now;  nor  is  it  I  alone, 

Thy  sister,  thy  companion,  tliine  own  chosen  one, 

But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 

Heai^st  thou  not  sounds  i'  the  air  which  speak  the  love  sft 

Of  all  articulate  beings?    Feel'st  thou  not 

The  inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee  ?    List !    (Music.) 

Asia. 
Thy  words  are  sweeter  than  aught  else  but  his 
Whose  echoes  they  are:  yet  all  love  is  sweet. 
Given  or  returned.     Common  as  light  is  love,  «o 

And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustaining  air. 
It  makes  the  reptile  equal  to  the  God: 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate, 
As  I  am  now ;  but  those  who  feel  it  most  tf 

Are  happier  still,  after  long  sufiferings, 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 

Panthea. 

List!  Spirits  speak. 

Voice  nr  tbb  air,  siNonra 

Life  of  Life!  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them  ; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle  w 

Make  the  cold  air  fire ;  then  screen  them 
In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

Child  of  Light!  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Thro'  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them ;         « 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 

Thro'  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shinest 
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Fair  are  others ;  none  beliolda  thee. 
But  tliy  voice  Bounda  low  and  Under 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  tbea 

From  the  sight,  that  Hqiud  splendoor. 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never. 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever! 

Lamp  of  Earth !  where'er  thou  movest 
Its  dim  shapes  ere  clad  with  brightness, 

And  the  souls  of  ■whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  li^jhtnesa, 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  faiUog. 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unhewailing! 
Asia. 
My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat. 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 

Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing; 
And  thine  dolh  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  a  helm  conducting  it, 

■\Vliilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing 
It  aeems  to  float  ever,  for  ever. 
Upon  that  many-winding  river. 


a 
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We  have  past  Age's  icy  caves, 

And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves, 
And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray:  loo 

Beyond  the  glassy  gulphs  we  flee 

Of  shadow-peopled  Infancy, 
Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day; 

A  paradise  .of  vaulted  bowers, 

lit  by  downward-gazing  flowers,  im 

And  watery  paths  that  wind  between 

Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 
Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see, 
And  rest,  having  beheld;  somewhat  like  thee; 
Which  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  chaunt  melodiously !     no 

END  OP  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

BAVE9.    JUPITER  ON  HIS  Throne  ;  THETIS  and  the  othkr 

Deities  assembled. 

Jupiter. 
Ye  congregated  powers  of  heaven,  who  share 
The  glory  and  the  strength  of  him  ye  serve, 
Eejoice!  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent. 
All  else  had  heen  subdued  to  me ;  alone 
The  soul  of  man,  like  unextinguished  fire,  « 

Yet  burns  towards  heaven  with  fierce  reproach,  and  doubt, 
And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prayer. 
Hurling  up  insurrection,  which  might  make 
Our  antique  empire  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  hell's  coeval,  fear;  lo 

And  tho'  my  curses  thro'  the  pendulous  air, 
X.ike  snow  on  herbless  peaks,  fall  fiake  by  flake. 
And  cling  to  it;  tho'  under  my  wrath's  might 
It  climb  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step, 
^Wliich  wound  it,  as  ice  wounds  unsandalled  feet,         i« 
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It  yet  remams  supreme  oer  misery. 
Aspiring,  unrepressed,  yet  soon  to  fall: 
y.ven  HOW  have  I  begotten  a  strange  wonder, 
Hiat  fatal  child,  tlie  terror  of  the  earth, 
Who  waits  but  till  the  destined  hour  arrive. 
Hearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
Tlie  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
Which  clothed  that  awful  spirit  unbeheld. 
To  redescend,  and  trample  out  the  spark. 

Pour  forth  heaven's  wine,  Id^an  Ganymede, 
And  let  it  fill  the  Dredal  cups  like  fire. 
And  from  the  flower- in  woven  soil  divine 
Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies  arise, 
As  dew  from  earth  under  the  twilight  stars: 
IJrink!  be  the  nectar  circling  thro'  your  veins 
The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 
'J'ill  exultation  burst  in  one  wide  voice 
l.ike  music  from  Elysian  winds. 

And  thou 
Ascend  beside  me,  veilM  in  the  light 
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Awful  shape,  what  art  thou  ?  Speak ! 
Demogorgon. 
Eternity.    Demand  no  direr  name. 
Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 
I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  child; 
Mightier  than  thee:  and  we  must  dwell  together  w 

Henceforth  in  darkness.    Lift  thy  lightnings  not. 
The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain. 
Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee: 
Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  'tis  the  destiny 
Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are  dead,  io 

Put  forth  thy  might. 

Jupiter. 

Detested  prodigy! 
Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian  prisons 
I  trample  theel  thou  lingerest? 

Mercy!  mercy! 
No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite!  Oh, 
That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  enemy  my  judge,  » 

Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long  revenge. 
On  Caucasus!  he  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
Gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world?    What  then  art  thou? 
No  refuge!  no  appeal! 

Sink  with  me  then,  !• 

We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin. 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight, 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.     Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire,  T6 

And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless  void 
This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me. 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and  the  wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated. 

Ai!  Ai! 
The  elements  obey  me  not.    I  sink  •• 

Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  down. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory!  Ai,  Ai! 
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SCENE  II. 

Thb  Mouth  or  a  great  River  in  the  Island  Atlantis.    OCB^^ 
IB  discovered  reglinino  near  the  Shore;  APOLLO  iqeavdb 

BESIDE  him. 

Ocean. 
He  fell,  thou  sayest,  beneath  his  conquerort  frown} 

Apollo. 
Aye,  when  the  strife  was  ended  which  made  dim 
The  orb  I  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars. 
The  terrors  of  his  eye  illumined  heaven 
With  sanguine  light,  through  the  thick  ragged  skirts    » 
Of  the  victorious  darkness,  as  he  fell: 
like  the  last  glare  of  day's  red  agony. 
Which,  from  a  rent  among  the  fiery  clouds. 
Bums  far  along  the  tempest-wrinkled  deep. 

Ocean. 
He  sunk  to  the  abyss?    To  the  dark  void?  m 

Apollo. 
An  eagle  so  caught  in  some  bursting  cloud 
On  Caucasus,  his  thunder-baffled  wings 
Entangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his  eyes 
Which  gazed  on  the  imdazzling  sun,  now  blinded 
By  the  white  lightning,  while  the  ponderous  hail         w 
Beats  on  his  strugcjling  form,  which  sinks  at  length 
Prone,  and  the  aerial  ice  clings  over  it. 

Ocean. 
Henceforth  the  fields  of  Heaven-reflecting  sea 
Which  are  my  realm,  will  heave,  unstained  with  blood, 
Beneath  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains  of  com  w 

Swayed  by  the  summer  air;  my  streams  will  flow 
Bound  many-peopled  continents,  and  round 
Fortunate  isles;  and  from  their  glassy  thrones 
Blue  Proteus  and  his  humid  nymphs  shall  mark 
The  shadow  of  fair  ships,  as  mortals  see  is 

The  floating  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pilot's  -crest. 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea; 
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Tracking  their  path  no  more  by  blood  and  groans, 
And  desolation,  and  tiie  mingled  voice  so 

Of  slavery  and  command;  but  by  the  light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers,  and  floating  odours, 
And  music  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle  voices. 
And  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 

Apollo. 
And  I  shall  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make  tf 

My  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Darkens  the  sphere  I  guide;  but  list,  I  hear 
The  small,  clear,  silver  lute  of  the  young  Spirit 
That  sits  i'  the  morning  star. 

Ocean. 

Thou  must  away; 
Thy  steeds  will  pause  at  even,  till  when  farewell:       m 
The  loud  deep  calls  me  home  even  now  to  feed  it 
With  azure  calm  out  of  the  emerald  urns 
Which  stand  for  ever  full  beside  my  throne. 
Behold  the  Nereids  under  the  green  sea. 
Their  wavering  limbs  borne  on  the  wind-like  stream,  « 
Their  white  arms  lifted  o'er  their  streaming  hair 
With  garlands  pied  and  starry  sea-flower  crowns. 
Hastening  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's  joy.- 

(A  sound  of  waves  is  heard,) 
It  is  the  unpastured  sea  hungering  for  calm. 
Peace,  monster ;  1  come  now.     Farewell. 

Apollo. 

Farewell      m 


SCENE  IIL 

Caucasus.     PROMETHEUS,    HERCULES,  lONE,  thb   EARTH, 
SPIRITS,  ASIA,  AND  PANTHEA,  borne  in  the  Car  with 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HOUR. 
HERCULES  UNBINDS  PROMETHEUS,  who  descends. 

Hercules. 
Most  glorious  among  spirits,  thus  doth  strength 
To  wisdom,  courage,  and  loiig-sufiferiiig  love, 
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And  thee,  who  art  the  form  they  animate^ 
Minister  like  a  slave. 

Pbometheus. 

Thy  gentle  words 
Are  sweeter  even  than  freedom  long  desired  i 

And  long  delayed. 

Asia,  thou  light  of  life. 
Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld:  and  ye, 
Fair  sister  nymphs,  who  made  long  years  of  pain 
Sweet  to  remember,  thro'  your  love  and  care : 
Henceforth  we  will  not  part.     There  is  a  cave,  w 

All  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants. 
Which  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  paved  with  veined  emerald,  and  a  fountain 
Leaps  in  the  midst  with  an  awakening  sound. 
From  its  curved  roof  the  mountain's  frozen  tears         i^ 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  spires. 
Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtful  light : 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air. 
Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree,  and  birds, 
And  bees ;  and  all  around  are  mossy  seats,  so 

And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  long  soft  grass  ; 
A  simple  dwelling,  which  sliall  be  our  own; 
Where  we  will  sit  and  talk  of  time  and  change, 
As  the  world  ebbs  atid  flows,  ourselves  unchanged. 
What  can  hide  man  from  mutability  ?  n 

And  if  ye  sigh,  then  I  will  smile ;  and  thou, 
lone,  shalt  chaunt  fragments  of  sea-music. 
Until  I  weep,  when  ye  shall  smile  away 
The  tears  she  brought,  which  yet  were  sweet  to  shed. 
We  will  entangle  buds  and  flowers  and  beams  so 

Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and  make 
Strange  combinations  out  of  commou  things, 
Like  human  babes  in  their  brief  innocence ; 
And  we  will  search,  with  looks  and  words  of  love. 
For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the  last,  s* 

Our  unexhausted  spirits;  and  like  lutes 
Touched  by  the  skill  of  the  enamoured  wind, 
Weave  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new, 
From  difference  sweet  where  discord  cannot  be; 
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And  hither  come,  sped  on  the  charmed  winds,  40 

Which  meet  from  all  the  points  of  heaven,  as  bees 

From  every  flower  aerial  Enna  feeds, 

At  their  known  island-homes  in  Himera, 

The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 

Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard,  ^ 

And  dove-eyed  pity's  murmured  pain,  and  music. 

Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all 

That  tempers  or  improves  man's  life,  now  free; 

And  lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first. 

Then  radiant,  as  the  mind,  arising  bright  m 

From  the  embrace  of  beauty,  whence  the  forms 

Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  casts  on  them 

The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality. 

Shall  visit  ns,  the  progeny  immortal 

Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  rapt  Poesy,  55 

And  arts,  tho'  unimagined,  yet  to  be. 

The  wandering  voices  and  the  shadows  these 

Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  mediators 

Of  that  best  worship  love,  by  him  and  us 

Given  and  returned ;  swift  shapes  and  sounds,  which  grow 

More  fair  and  soft  as  man  grows  wise  and  kind,  «o 

And  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  fall : 

Such  virtue  has  the  cave  and  place  around. 

{Turning  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour.) 

For  thee,  fair  Spirit,  one  toil  remains.     lone. 

Give  her  that  curved  shell,  which  Proteus  old  w 

Made  Asia's  nuptial  boon,  breathing  within  it 

A  voice  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  thou 

Didst  hide  in  grass  under  the  hollow  rock. 

lONE. 

Thou  most  desired  Hour,  more  loved  and  lovely 

Than  all  thy  sisters,  this  is  the  mystic  shell;  to 

See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver 

Lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  glowing  light : 

Looks  it  not  like  lulled  music  sleeping  there  ? 

Spirit. 
It  seems  in  truth  the  fairest  shell  of  Ocean: 
Its  sound  must  be  at  once  both  sweet  and  strange,      rs 
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Prometheus. 
Go,  borne  over  the  cities  of  mankind 
On  whirlwind- footed  coursers:  once  again 
Outspeed  the  sun  around  the  orbM  world; 
And  as  thy  chariot  cleaves  the  kindling  air. 
Thou  breathe  into  the  many-folded  shell,  » 

Loosening  its  mighty  music;  it  shall  be 
As  thunder  mingled  with  clear  echoes:  then 
Betum;  and  thou  shalt  dwell  beside  our  cava 
And  thou,  0,  Mother  Earth  I— 

The  Earth. 

I  hear,  I  feel; 
Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  runs  down  u 

Even  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  these  marble  nerves;  'tis  Ufe,  'tis  joy. 
And  thro'  my  withered,  old,  and  icy  frame 
The  warmth  of  an  immortal  youth  shoots  down 
Circling.    Henceforth  the  many  children  fair  w 

Folded  in  my  sustaining  arms;  all  plants, 
And  creeping  forms,  and  insects  rainbow-winged. 
And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  human  shapes. 
Which  drew  disease  and  pain  from  my  wan  bosom. 
Draining  the  poison  of  despair,  shall  take  vi 

And  interchange  sweet  nutriment;  to  me 
Shall  they  become  like  sister- antelopes 
By  one  fair  dam,  snow-white  and  swift  as  wind, 
Nursed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream. 
The  dew-mists  of  my  sunless  sleep  shall  float  im 

Under  the  stars  like  balm:  night- folded  flowers 
Shall  suck  unwithering  hues  in  their  repose: 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall  gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its  joy: 
And  death  shall  be  the  last  embrace  of  her  loi 

Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  even  as  a  mother 
Folding  her  child,  says,  "Leave  me  not  again." 

Asia. 
Oh,  mother!  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death? 
Cease  they  to  love,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and  speak, 
Who  die  ? 
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The  Earth. 
It  would  avail  not  to  reply:  no 

Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  uncommunicating  dead. 
Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  ^ve  call  life : 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted:  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild  iis 

With  rainbow-skirted  showers,  and  odorous  winds, 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night. 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen  sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled  rain 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence  mild,  120 

Shall  clothe  the  forests  and  the  fields,  .aye,  even 
The  crag-built  desarts  of  the  barren  deep, 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
And  thou !  There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  pain  i» 

Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  who  did  inhale  it 
Became  mad  too,  and  built  a  temple  there. 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracular,  and  lured 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war, 
And  faithless  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept  with  thee;       1^0 
Which  breath  now  rises,  as  amongst  tall  weeds 
A  violet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 
With  a  serener  light  and  crimson  air 
Intense,  yet  soft,  the  rocks  and  woods  around; 
It  feeds  the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine,  i85 

And  the  dark  linked  ivy  tangling  wild, 
And  budding,  blown,  or  odour-faded  blooms 
Which  star  the  winds  with  points  of  coloured  light, 
As  they  rain  thro'  them,  and  bright  golden  globes 
Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven,  lio 

And  thro'  their  veinfed  leaves  and  amber  stems 
The  flowers  whose  purple  and  translucid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  aerial  dew. 
The  drink  of  spirits :  and  it  circles  round. 
Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday  dreams,  m$ 

Inspiring  calm  and  happy  thoughts,  like  mine. 
Now  thou  art  thus  restored.     This  cave  is  thina 
Arise!  Appear  I 

VOL.  I.  1^ 
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[A  SpirU  rises  in  ihs  likeness  of  a  winged  MUL 

This  is  mj  torch-bearer; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  with  gasing 
On  eyes  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew  '  im 

With  love,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  daughter  mine. 
For  such  is  that  within  tliine  own.    Bun,  wayward, 
And  guide  this  company  beyond  the  peak 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Msenad-haunted  mountain, 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers,  i» 

Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy  lakes 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undelaying, 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale. 
Beside  the  windless  and  crystalline  pool, 
W^here  ever  lies,  on  unerasing  waves,  mo 

The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above, 
Distinct  with  column,  arch,  and  architrave, 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  over-wrought, 
And  populous  most  with  living  imagery, 
Praxitelean  shapes,  whose  marble  smiles  im 

Fill  the  hushed  air  with  everlasting  love. 
It  is  deserted  now,  but  once  it  bore 
Thy  name,  Prometheus ;  there  the  emulous  youths 
Bore  to  thy  honour  thro'  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem ;  even  as  those     iro 
Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  gi-ave,  across  the  night  of  life. 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  this  far  goal  of  Time.     Depart,  farewell. 
Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  cave.  ns 


SCENE   IV. 

A  FoassT.    In  the  Background  a  Cave.    PROMETHEUS,  ASIA. 
PANTHEA,  lONE,  and  the  SPIRIT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

lONE. 

Sister,  it  is  not  earthly :  how  it  glides 

Under  the  leaves !  how  on  its  head  there  bums 

A  light,  like  a  green  star,  whose  emerald  beams 
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Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair!  how,  as  it  moves, 

The  splendour  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass  I  s 

Knowest  thou  it? 

Panthea. 
It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  thro'  heaven.    From  afar 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
The  loveliest  of  the  planets;  and  sometimes 
It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea,  lo 

Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud, 
Or  walks  thro'  fields  or  cities  while  men  sleep. 
Or  o'er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the  rivers. 
Or  thro'  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as  now, 
Wondering  at  all  it  sees.     Before  Jove  reigned  is 

It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Out  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas,  and  with  her 
It  made  its  childish  confidence,  and  told  her  to 

All  it  had  known  or  seen,  for  it  saw  much. 
Yet  idly  reasoned  what  it  saw;  and  called  her, 
For  whence  it  sprung  it  knew  not,  nor  do  I, 
Mother,  dear  mother. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth,    (buhkino  to  a«ia.) 

Mother,  dearest  mother; 
May  I  then  talk  with  thee  as  1  was  wont?  » 

May  I  then  hide  my  eyes  in  thy  soft  arms. 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of  joy  ? 
May  I  then  play  beside  thee  the  long  noons, 
When  work  is  none  in  the  bright  silent  air? 

Asia. 
I  love  thee,  gentlest  being,  and  henceforth  so 

Can  cherish  thee  unenvied:  speak,  I  pray: 
Thy  simple  talk  once  solaced,  now  delights. 

Spirit  of  the  Earth. 
Mother,  I  am  grown  wiser,  though  a  child 
Cannot  be  wise  like  thee,  within  this  djjy; 
And  happier  too;  happier  and  wiser  both.  as 

Thou  knowest  that  toads,  and  snakes,  and  loathly  worms, 
And  venomous  and  malicious  beasts,  and  boughs 
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That  bore  ill  berries  in  the  woods,  were  erer 

All  hindrance  to  my  wnlks  o'er  the  green  world: 

And  that,  auioD;^  the  hitnnts  of  humankind, 

Htird-featnred  men,  or  with  proud,  angry  looks, 

Ov  cold,  staid  gait,  or  false  and  hollow  Gmiles, 

Or  the  dull  sneer  of  self-loved  ignorance, 

Or  other  sucli  foul  masks,  v-ith  which  ill  thov^jbts 

Hide  that  fair  being  whom  we  spirits  call  man; 

And  ■women  too,  ugliest  of  all  things  evil, 

(Tho'  fair,  even  in  a  world  where  thou  art  fair. 

When  good  and  kind,  free  and  sincere  like  theo,) 

"When  false  or  frowning  made  me  sick  at  heart 

To  pass  theni,  tho'  they  slept,  and  I  unseen. 

AVell,  my  path  lately  lay  thro'  a  great  city 

Into  the  woody  liilia  surrounding  it: 

A  sentinel  was  sleeping  at  the  gate: 

Wiien  there  was  heard  a  sound,  so  loud,  it  shock 

The  towers  amid  the  moonlight,  yet  more  sweet 

Than  any  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of  all ; 

A  long,  long  sound,  as  it  would  never  end: 

And  all  the  inhabitants  leant  suddenlr  .~^^^mm^^ 
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I  cannot  tell  mj  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake 

Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  night-shade  twined, 

I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  clinging  downward  w 

And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber  berries, 

With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 

Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky; 

So  with  my  thoughts  full  of  these  happy  changes, 

We  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of  alL  86 

Asia, 
And  never  <t^ill  we  part,  till  thy  chaste  sister 
Who  guides  the  frozen  and  inconstant  moon 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal  light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April  snow 
And  love  thee. 

Spirit  of  the  Earth. 

What;  as  Asia  loves  Prometheus?      00 

Asia. 
Peace,  wanton,  thou  art  yet  not  old  enough. 
Think  ye  by  gazing  on  each  other's  eyes 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  sphered  fires  the  interlunar  air? 

Spirit  of  the  Earth. 
Nay,  mother,  while  my  sister  trims  her  lamp  m 

'Tis  hard  I  should  go  darkling. 

Asia. 

listen;  look! 

The  Spirit  of  the  Hour  enters. 

Prometheus. 
We  feel  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen:  yet  speak. 

Spirit  of  the  Hour. 
Soon  as  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  thunder  filled 
The  abysses  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  earth. 
There  was  a  change:  the  impalpable  thin  air  100 

And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  transformed. 
As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them 
Had  folded  itself  round  the  spherfed  world. 
My  vision  then  grew  clear,  and  I  could  see 
Into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe:  im 

Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down. 
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Winnowing  the  lightsome  air  with  languid  ptutai^ 

Mj  couriers  sought  their  birth-place  in  the  son. 

Where  they  liencefortli  will  live  exempt  from  toil 

Pasturing  flowers  of  vegetable  fire.  :'i 

And  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand  withiD 

A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidian  forms 

Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  Earth,  and  me, 

And  you  fair  nymphs  looking  the  lova  we  feel; 

la  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne;  lu 

Beneath  a  dome  fretted  with  graven  flowers. 

Poised  on  twelve  columns  of  resplendent  stooe^ 

And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 

Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbenic  snake 

The  likeness  of  those  wingM  steeds  will  mook  '" 

The  flight  from  which  they  find  repose.     Alas, 

Whither  has  wandered  now  my  partial  tongue 

When  all  remains  untold  which  ye  would  hearT 

As  I  have  said  I  floated  to  the  earth : 

It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  bliss  u 

'J'o  move,  to  breathe,  to  be ;  I  wandering  went 

Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  mankind. 

And  lirst  waj4  diHRDtMinted  not  to  rbb     ^^^B^^HHH 
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And  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among  men, 
Infecting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill; 
None  talked  that  common,  false,  cold,  hollow  talk 
Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes  it  breathes,        1:0 
Tet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 
With  such  a  self-mistrust  as  has  no  name. 
And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind 
As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 
On  the  wide  earth,  past;  gentle  radiant  forms,  im 

From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure; 
Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think, 
Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel. 
And  changed  to  all  wliich  once  they  dared  not  be, 
Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven;  nor  pride,    i«o 
-    Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame, 

The  bitterest  of  those  drops  of  treasured  gall, 
Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe,  love. 

■ 

Thrones,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  prisons;  wherein. 

And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne         iw 

Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  and  tomes 

Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance. 

Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes. 

The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  remembered  fame. 

Which,  from  their  unworn  obelisks,  look  forth  ito 

In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 

Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors :  mouldering  round 

Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priests, 

A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 

As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now  176 

But  an  astonishment;  even  so  the  tools 

And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity. 

Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth. 

Stand,  not  o'erthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 

And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorred  by  god  and  man,       iso 

Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form 

Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark  and  execrable. 

Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world; 

And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 

With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope,  and  love 
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Dragged  to  bis  altars  soiled  and  garlandless,  m 

And  slain  among  men's  unredaiming  tears, 

Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which  fear  was  hate, 

Frown,  mouldering  fast,  o'er  their  abandoned  shrines  : 

The  painted  veil,  hj  those  who  were,  called  life,        m 

Which  mimicked,  as  with  colours  idly  spread. 

All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside; 

The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  remains 

Sceptreless,  free,  uucircumscribed,  but  man 

Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless,  ift& 

Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 

Over  himself ;  just,  gentle,  wise :  but  man 

Passionless;  no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 

Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  sufifered  them. 

Nor  yet  exempt,  tho'  ruling  them  like  slaves,  w) 

From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability, 

The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoar 

The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven. 

Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

END  OF  THE  THIRD   ACT. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene,  a  Part  of  the  Forest  near  the  Cave  of  PEOMETHEUS. 
PANTUEA  AND  lONE  are  sleepinq  :  they  awaken  gra- 
dually DURING  the  first  SoNG. 

Voice  of  uhbeek  spiami 
The  pale  stars  are  gonel 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd. 
To  their  folds  them  compelling. 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 
Hastes,  in  meteor-eclipsing  array,  and  they  flea  i 

Beyond  his  blue  dwelling. 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopards 
But  where  are  ye? 
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Train  of  dark  Fobics  and  Shadows  passes  by  confusedly, 

SINGING. 

Here,  oh,  here: 

We  bear  the  bier  lo 

Of  the  Father  of  many  a  cancelled  year  I 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be, 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh,  strew  u 

Hair,  not  yewl 
Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew  I 

Be  the  faded  flowers 

Of  Death's  b^xe  bowers 
Spread  on  the  corpse  of  the  King  of  Hours !  so 

Haste,  oh,  haste  I 

As  shades  are  chased, 
Trembling,  by  day,  from  heaven's  blue  waste. 

We  melt  away. 

Like  dissolving  spray,  sa 

From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day, 

With  the  luUaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmony  1 

lONE. 

What  dark  forms  were  they?  ao 

Panthea, 
The  past  Hours  weak  and  grey. 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Eaked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  folL 

lONE. 

Have  they  past? 

Panthea. 

They  have  past;  ss 

They  outspeeded  the  blast, 
While  'tis  said,  they  are  fled: 

lONE. 

Whither,  oh,  whither? 
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Panthea. 
To  the  dark,  to  tlie  past,  to  the  dead. 

Bright  clouds  float  in  heaven. 
Dew- stars  gleum  on  earth. 
Waves  assemble  on  oceRu, 
They  ara  gathered  and  driven 
By  the  storm  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of  gleet 
They  shake  with  emotion, 
They  dance  in  their  mirth. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

The  pine  boughs  are  singing 
Old  songs  with  new  gladness. 
The  billows  and  fountains 
Fresh  music  are  flinging, 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and  from  ees; 
The  storms  mock  the  moantoioa 
With  the  thunder  of  gladness. 
But  where  are  ye  1 

lOflB.  
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Semichorus  I. 
We  have  heard  the  lute  of  Hope  in  sleep;  » 

We  have  known  the  voice  of  Love  in  dreams, 
We  have  felt  the  wand  of  Power,  and  leap-^ 

Semichorus  II. 
As  the  billows  leap  in  the  morning  beams  I 

Chorus. 
Weave  the  dance  on  the  floor  of  the  breeze, 

Pierce  with  song  heaven's  silent  light,  lo 

Enchant  the  day  that  too  swiftly  flees, 

To  check  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of  night 

Once  the  hungry  Hours  were  hounds 

Which  chased  the  day  like  a  bleeding  deer. 

And  it  limped  and  stumbled  with  many  wounds  n 

Through  the  nightly  dells  of  the  desart  year. 

But  now,  oh  weave  the  mystic  measure 
Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light. 

Let  the  Hours,  and  the  spirits  of  might  and  pleasure, 
like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams,  unite. 

A  Voice. 

Unite  I  80 

Panthea. 
See,  where  the  Spirits  of  the  human  mind 
Wrapt  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veils,  approach. 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

We  join  the  throng 

Of  the  dance  and  the  song, 
By  the  whirlwind  of  gladness  borne  along;  86 

As  the  flying-fish  leap 

From  the  Indian  deep. 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds,  half  asleep. 

Chorus  of  Hours. 
Whence  come  ye,  so  wild  and  so  fleet, 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  on  your  feet,  to 

And  your  wings  are  soft  and  swift  as  thought, 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  veiled  not? 
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Chorus  of  Spnirra 

We  come  from  the  mind 

Of  human  kind 
Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obscene,  and  Uind,   * 

Now  'tis  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

From  that  deep  abyss 

Of  wonder  and  bliss,  * 

Whose  caverns  are  crystal  palaces; 

From  those  skiey  towers 

Where  Thought's  crowned  powers 
Sit  watching  your  dance,  ye  happy  Hours ! ' 

From  the  dim  recesses  * 

Of  woven  caresses. 
Where  lovers  catch  ye  by  your  loose  tresses; 

From  the  azure  isles, 

Where  sweet  Wisdom  smiles, 
Delaying  your  ships  with  her  syren  wiles,  "• 

From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  ear  and  eye, 
Boofed  over  Sculpture  and  Poesy; 

From  the  murmurings 

Of  the  unsealed  springs  w 

Where  Science  bedews  his  Daedal  wings. 

Years  after  years, 

Through  blood,  and  tears. 
And  a  thick  hell  of  hatreds,  and  hopes,  and  fears; 

We  waded  and  flew,  * 

And  the  islets  were  few 
Where  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  happiness  grew. 

Our  feet  now,  every  palm, 

Atc  sandalled  with  calm. 
And  the  dew  of  our  wings  is  a  rain  of  balm;        ^ 

And,  beyond  our  eyes, 

The  human  love  lies 
Which  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise. 
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Chorus  of  Spirits  and  Hours. 

Then  weave  the  web  of  the  mystic  measure; 
From  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  ends  of  the  eartli, 

Come,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  pleasure,       isi 
Fill  the  dance  and  the  music  of  mirth, 

As  the  waves  of  a  thousand  streams  rush  by 

To  an  ocean  of  splendour  and  harmony! 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Our  spoil  is  won,  U6 

Our  task  is  done. 
We  are  free  to  dive,  or  soar,  or  run; 

Beyond  and  around. 

Or  within  the  bound 
Which  clips  the  world  with  darkness  round.  mo 

Well  pass  the  eyes 

Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonize: 

Death,  Chaos,  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight,  145 

Shall  flee,  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might. 

And  Earth,  Air,  and  Light, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight; 

And  Love,  Thought,  and  Breath,  iso 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  build 
In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield;  i« 

We  will  take  our  plan 
From  the  new  world  of  man. 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Promethean. 

Chorus  of  Hours. 
Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song; 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain.  mo 

Semichorus  I. 
We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along: 
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SsiacHOfiiTS  IL 
Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain : 

Semxchorus  I. 
Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free. 
With  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and  tea, 
And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  conld  never  be,      ^ 

Semichobus  II. 
Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright. 
Leading  the  Day  and  outspeeding  the  Nighty 
With  die  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect  light. 

Semichobus  L 
We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gathering  spheTe^ 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  clouds  appetr  n 
From  its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear. 

Semichobus  IL 
We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth, 
And  the  happy  forms  of  its  death  and  birth 
'  Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 

Chobus  of  Hours  and  Spirits. 
Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song,  in 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 
Wherever  we  fly  we  lead  along 
In  leashes,  like  starbeams,  soft  yet  strong. 

The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love's  sweet  rain. 

Panthea. 
Ha!  they  are  gone! 

lONE. 

Yet  feel  you  no  delight  "• 

From  the  past  sweetness? 

Panthea. 

As  the  bare  green  hill 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain. 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  the  unpavilioned  sky! 

Tone. 

Even  whilst  we  speak 
New  notes  arise.    What  is  that  awful  sound?  w 

Panthea. 
'Tis  the  deep  music  of  the  roling  world 
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Lindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air, 
Eolian  modulations. 

lONE. 

Listen  too, 
low  every  pause  is  filled  with  under-notes, 
ylear,  silver^  icy,  keen  awakening  tones,  uc 

nndch  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the  soul, 
is  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air 
Ind  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 

Panthea. 
But  see  where  through  two  openings  in  the  forest 
iV'hich  hanging  branches  overcanopy,  im 

Lnd  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet, 
Between  the  close  moss  violet-inwoven, 
lave  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sisters 
Vho  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  smiles, 
."urning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle  soo 

)f  lovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thoughts; 
Vo  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
lie  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong  sound, 
^hich  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet 
Jnder  the  ground  and  through  the  windless  air.  105 

lONE. 

[  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest  boat, 

Ln  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  borne 

By  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave, 

When  she  upsprings  from  interlunar  dreams. 

O'er  which  is  curved  an  orblike  canopy  «o 

Of  gentle  darkness,  and  the  hills  and  woods 

Distinctly  seen  through  that  dusk  airy  veil, 

Begard  like  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  glass; 

ltd  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold. 

Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder-storm  tis 

^e  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 

•^hen  the  sun  rushes  under  it;  they  roll 

^nd  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inward  wind  ; 

Within  it  sits  a  winged  infant,  white 

^3  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright  snow,     w 

te  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost, 

^  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind-flowing  folds 
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Of  ite  white  robe,  woof  of  aatherial  pearl. 

its  hair  is  white,  the  brightness  of  while  light 

Scattered  in  strings;  yet  its  two  eyes  are  heavens      a 

Of  liquid  darkuess,  which  the  Deity 

Within  seems  pouring,  as  a  storm  is  poured 

From  jaggM  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy  laaheSi 

Tempering  the  cold  and  radiant  air  around. 

With  fire  that  is  not  brightness ;  iu  its  hnnd  » 

It  sways  a  quivering  moon-beam,  from  whose  point 

A  guiding  power  directs  the  chariot's  prow 

Over  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  they  roll 

Over  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  waves,  wake  soondf. 

Sweet  as  a  siDging  rain  of  silver  dew.  » 

Panthea- 
And  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wooii 
Iiiislies,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  harmony, 
A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand  spheres. 
Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  mass 
I-'low,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and  light:  M 

Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved, 
I'nrnln  and  ay.urft.  white,  and  irrppn    and  fftldcn.    -^^m 
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Pillowed  upon  its  alabaster  arms. 

Like  to  a  child  o'erwearied  with  sweet  toil, 

On  its  own  folded  wings,  and  wavy  hair. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep,  2«5 

And  you  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving, 

Amid  the  changing  light  of  their  own  smiles. 

Like  one  who  talks  ot*  what  he  loves  in  dream. 

lONE. 

'Tis  only  mocking  the  orb's  harmony. 

Panthea. 
And  from  a  star  upon  its  forehead,  shoot,  sro 

Like  swords  of  azure  fire,  or  golden  spears 
With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined. 
Embleming  heaven  and  earth  united  now. 
Vast  beams  like  spokes  of  some  invisible  wheel 
AVhich  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  swifter  than  thought,  «75 
Filling  the  abyss  with  sun-like  lightnings, 
And  perpendicular  now,  and  now  transverse. 
Pierce  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pierce  and  pass. 
Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart; 
Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold,  no 

Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 
And  caverns  on  crystilline  columns  poised 
With  vegetable  silver  overspread; 
Wells  of  unfathonied  fire,  and  water  springs 
Whence  the  great  sea,  even  as  a  child  is  fed,  585 

Whose  vapours  clothe  earth's  monarch  mountain-tops 
With  kingly,  ermine  snow.     The  beams  flash  on 
And  make  appear  the  melancholy  ruins 
Of  cancelled  cycles;  anchors,  beaks  of  ships; 
Planks  turned  to  marble;  quivers,  helms,  and  spears, 200 
And  gorgon-headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 
Of  scythM  chariots,  and  the  emblazonry 
Of  trophies,  standards,  and  armorial  beasts, 
Bound  which  death  laughed,  sepulchred  emblems 
Of  dead  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin !  295 

The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast. 
Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 
Was  mortal,  but  not  human;  see,  they  lie, 
Their  monstrous  works,  and  uncouth  skeletons, 

VOL.  I.  2  D  • 
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Their  statues,  homes  and  fanes;  prodigious  shapes       m> 
Huddled  in  grey  annihilation,  splits 
Jammed  in  the  hard,  black  deep;  and  over  these, 
The  anatomies  of  unknown  wingid  things, 
And  fishes  which  were. isles  of  living  scale, 
And  serpents,  bony  chains,  twisted  around  m 

The  iron  crags,  or  within  heaps  of  dust 
To  which  the  tortuous  strength  of  their  last  pangs 
Had  crushed  the  iron  crags;  and  over  these 
The  jaggM  alligator,  and  the  might 
Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once  «• 

Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy  shores. 
And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth. 
Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer  worms 
On  an  abandoned  corpse,  till  the  blue  globe 
Wrapt  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloke,  and  they  «» 

Yelled,  gasped,  and  were  abolished;  or  some  God 
Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  past,  and  cried, 
Be  not!    And  like  my  words  they  were  no  more. 

The  Earth. 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madness ! 

The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  gladness,  oo 

The  vapourous  exultation  not  to  be  confined! 

Ha!  ha!  the  animation  of  delight 

Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its  own  wind. 

The  Moon. 

Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer,  9» 

Happy  globe  of  land  and  air, 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from  thee. 

Which  penetrates  my  frozen  frame. 

And  passes  with  the  warmth  of  flame. 
With  love,  and  odour,  and  deep  melody  «» 

Through  me,  through  me! 

The  Earth. 

Ha!  ha!  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  mountains, 

My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound-exulting  fountains 
Laugh  with  a  vast  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 

The  oceans,  and  the  desarts,  and  the  abysses,  w 

And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wildernesses, 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  '  hoing  after. 
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They  cry  aloud  as  I  do.     Sceptred  curse, 

Who  all  our  green  and  azure  universe 
'hreatenedst  to  muffle  round  with  black  destruction,  sending 

A  solid  cloud  to  rain  hot  thunder-stones,  84i 

And  splinter  and  knead  down  my  children's  bones, 
.11  I  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  battering  and  blending. 

Until  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied  column, 
Palace,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  solemn,  845 

ly  imperial  mountains  crowned  with  cloud,  and  snow,  and  fire ; 
My  sea-like  forests,  every  blade  and  blossom 
Which  finds  a  grave  or  cradle  in  my  bosom, 

^ere  stamped  by  thy  strong  hate  into  a  lifeless  mire. 

How  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  covered,  drunk  up 

By  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  ciip  wi 

►rained  by  a  desart-troop,  a  little  drop  for  all; 

And  from  beneath,  around,  within,  above. 

Filling  thy  void  annihilation,  love 
urst  in  like  light  on  caves  cloven  by  the  thunder-ball. 

The  Moon. 

The  snow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains  sw 

Is  loosened  into  living  fountains, 
[y  solid  oceans  flow,  and  sing,  and  shine: 

A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth. 

It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth  sw 

[v  cold  bare  bosom:  Oh!  it  must  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine ! 

Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know 

Green  stalks  burst  forth,  and  bright  flowers  grow, 
nd  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move:  ms 

Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air, 

Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there, 
ark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of: 
'Tis  love,  all  love! 

The  Earth. 
It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass,  ro 

Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  clay  doth  pass, 
ito  the  utmost  leaves  and  delicatest  flowers; 
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Upon  the  grinds,  among  the  clouds  'tis  spread, 
It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead, 
They  breathe  a  spirit  up  from  their  obscurest  bowers,   m 

And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has  arisen 

Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being: 

With  earthquake  shock  and  swiiEtness  making  shiTcr 
Thought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  for  ever,        w 

Till  hate,  and  fear,  and  pain,  light- vanquished  shadows,  fleeinft 

Leave  Man,  who  was  a  many  sided  mirror, 
Wliich  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of  error. 

This  true  fair  world  of  things,  a  sea  reflecting  love; 

Which  over  all  his  kind  as  the  sun's  heaven  »» 

Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and  even 

Darting  from  starry  depths  radiance  and  life,  doth  move, 

Leave  Man,  even  as  a  leprous  child  is  left, 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm  cleft 

Of  rocks,  through  which  the  might  of  healing  springs  is 

poured ;  »j 

Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy  smile. 
Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 

It  is  a  spirit,  then,  weeps  on  her  child  restored. 

Man,  oh,  not  men!  a  chain  of  linkfed  thought, 

Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not,  8« 

Compelling  the  elements  with  adamantine  stress; 

As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaze, 

The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  free  wilderness. 

Man,  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul,  40t» 

Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  controul. 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love ; 

Labour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green  grove 
Sport  like  tame  beasts,  none  knew  how  gentle  they  could  1  e ! 
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His  will,  with  all  mean  passious,  bad  delights. 

And  selfish  cares,  its  trembling  satellites,  407 

.  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey. 
Is  as  a  tempest-wingW  ship,  whose  helm 
Love  rules,  through  waves  which  dare  not  overwhelm, 

orcing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sovereign  sway. 

All  things  confess  his  strength.     Through  the  cold  mass 
Of  marble  and  of  colour  his  dreams  pass; 

right  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the  robes  their  chil- 
dren wear; 
Language  is  a  perpetual  orphic  song,  415 

Which  rules  with  Daedal  harmony  a  throng 

f  thoughts  and  foims,  which  else  senseless  and  shapeless  were. 

The  lightning  is  his  slave;  heaven's  utmost  deep 

Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
bey  pass  before  his  eye,  are  numbered,  and  roll  on  I    <«) 

The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air; 

And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid  bare, 
[eaven,  hast  thou  secrets  ?     Man  unveils  me ;  I  have  none. 

The  Moon. 
The  shadow  of  white  death  has  past 
From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last,  424 

.  clinging  shroud  of  solid  frost  and  sleep; 
And  through  my  newly-woven  bowers, 
Wander  happy  paramours, 
ess  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  those  who  keep 

Thy  vales  more  deep.  48o 

The  Earth. 
As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  unfrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold, 

.nd  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist. 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue  day. 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray  wfi 

[angs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst. 

The  Moon. 
Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 
In  the  light  which  is  undying 
'f  thino  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divine; 
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All  suns  and  constellations  shower  m 

On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power 
Which  doth  array  thy  sphere;  thou  pourest  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine! 

The  Earth. 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night, 

Which  points  into  the  heavens  dreaming  delight,    «» 
Murmuring  victorious  joy  in  my  enchanted  sleep; 

As  a  youth  lulled  in  love-dreams  faintly  sighing, 

Under  the  shadow  of  his  beauty  lying, 
Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light  and  warmth  doth  keep. 

The  Moon. 
As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse,  «• 

When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips, 
High  hearts  are  calm,  and  brightest  eyes  are  dull; 
So  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me, 
Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  thee 
Covered;  of  thy  love.  Orb  most  beautiful,  «5r 

Full,  oh,  t6o  full! 

Thou  art  speeding  round  the  sun 

Brightest  world  of  many  a  one; 

Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinest 

With  a  light  which  is  divinest  400 

Among  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 

To  whom  life  and  light  is  given; 

I,  thy  crystal  paramour 

Borne  beside  thee  by  a  power 

Like  the  polar  Paradise,  <« 

Magnet-like  of  lovei-s*  eyes; 

I,  a  most  enamoured  maiden 

Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 

With  the  pleasure  of  her  love, 

Maniac-like  around  thee  move  47* 

Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 

On  thy  form  from  every  side 

Like  a  Maenad,  round  the  cup 

Which  Agave  lifted  up 

In  the  weird  Cadmoean  forest.  m 

Brother,  wheresoe'er  thou  soarest 
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I  must  hurry,  whirl  and  follow 
Through  the  heavens  wide  and  hollow, 
Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace 
Of  thy  soul  from  hungry  space,  4so 

Drinking  from  thy  sense  and  sight 
Beauty,  majesty,  and  might. 
As  a  lover  or  a  cameleon 
Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon, 
As  a  violet's  gentle  eye  #86 

Grazes  on  the  azure  sky 
Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds, 
As  a  grey  and  watery  mist 
Glows  like  solid  amethyst 
Athwart  the  western  mountain  it  enfolds,  400 

When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

The  Earth. 
And  the  weak  day  weeps 
That  it  should  be  so. 
Oh,  gentle  Moon,  the  voice  of  thy  delight  406 

Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Soothing  the  seaman,  borne  the  summer  night. 

Through  isles  for  ever  calm ; 
Oh,  gentle  Moon,  thy  crystal  accents  pierce 
The  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe,  kk> 

Charming  the  tiger  joy,  whose  tramplings  fierce 
Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 

Panthea. 
I  rise  as  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water, 
A  bath  of  azure  light,  among  dark  rocks, 
Out  of  the  stream  of  sound. 

Tone. 

Ah  me  I  sweet  sister, 
The  stream  of  sound  lias  ebbed  away  from  us,  aw 

And  you  pretend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave. 
Because  your  words  fall  like  the  clear,  soft  dew 
Shaken  from  a  bathing  wood-nymph  s  limbs  and  hair. 

Panthea. 
Peace!  peace!  A  mighty  Power,  which  is  as  darkness, 
Is  rising  out  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky  6U 
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Is  showered  like  night,  and  from  within  the  air 
Bursts,  like  eclipse  which  had  been  gathered  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sunlight:  the  bright  visions, 
Wherein  the  singing  spirits  rode  and  shone, 
Gleam  like  pale  meteors  through  a  watery  night 

lONE. 

There  is  a  sense  of  words  upon  mine  ear. 

Panthea. 
An  universal  sound  like  words:  Oh,  list! 

Demogorgon. 
Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul. 

Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmonies,  ** 

Beautiful  orb!  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skies: 

The  Earth. 
I  hear:  I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 

Demogorgon. 
Tliou,  Moon,  which  gazest  on  the  nightly  Earth 

With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee;  *» 

Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the  swift  birth 

Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  harmony: 

The  Moon. 
I  hear:  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee! 

Demogorgon. 
Ye  kings  of  suus  and  stars,  Daemons  and  Gods, 

-^therial  Dominations,  who  possess  «» 

Elysian,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 

Beyond  Heaven's  constellated  wilderness : 

A  Voice  fbom  abots. 
Our  great  Republic  hears,  we  are  blest,  and  bless. 

Demogorgon. 
Ye  happy  dead,  whom  beams  of  brightest  verse 

Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colours  to  pourtray,  w 

Whether  your  nature  is  that  universe 

Which  once  ye  saw  and  sufifered — 

A  Voice  raou  beksatb. 

Or  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away. 
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Demogorgon. 
Ye  elemental  Genii,  who  have  homes 

From  man's  high  mind  even  to  the  central  stone    640 
Of  sullen  lead;  from  Heaven's  star-fretted  domes 

To  the  dull  weed  some  sea-worm  battens  on: 

A  CONFUSED  Voice. 
We  hear:  thy  words  waken  Oblivion. 

Demogorgon. 
Spirits,  whose  homes  are  flesh:  ye  beasts  and  birds,  8*5 

Ye  worms,  and  fish;  ye  living  leaves  and  buds; 
Lightning  and  wind;  and  ye  untameable  herds, 

Meteors  and  mists,  which  throng  air's  solitudes: 

A  Voice. 
Thy  voice  to  us  is  wind  among  still  woods, 

Demogorgon. 
Man,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  a  slave; 

A  dupe  and  a  deceiver;  a  decay;  65o 

A  traveller  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 

Through  the  dim  night  of  this  immortal  day: 

All. 
Speak:  thy  strong  words  may  never  pass  away. 

Demogorgon. 
This  is  the  day,  which  down  the  void  abysm 
At  the  Earth-born's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism,  65* 

And  Conquest  is  dragged  captive  through  the  deep: 
I^ve,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs  mo 

And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings. 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength; 
And  if,  with  infirm  hand.  Eternity,  Mi 

Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length ; 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  re-assumc 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 
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To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite;  n 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope  creat^ 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  faulter,  nor  repent;  w 

This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 

[Published  with  Prometheus  Unbound,  1820.] 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

PART  FIRST. 

A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  liglit. 
And  closed  them  beneath  tlie  kisses  of  night 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  every  where; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Eose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noon-tide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet, 

.Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 

And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent    t 

From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  ■  instrument. 
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Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 

And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 

Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 

Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness;  » 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue,  » 

Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 

Of  music  80  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 

It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast,         so 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare: 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 

As  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 

Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye,  a* 

Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose. 

The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows; 

And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 

Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime.  40 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom. 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue, 

Broad  water  lilies  lay  tremulously,  45 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by, 
And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 
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And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss, 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across,        m 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees. 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 

As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 

And  flowrets  which  drooping  as  day  drooped  too        w 

Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 

To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 

The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 

Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet  • 

Can  first  lull,  and  at  l£ist  must  awaken  it,) 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them. 

As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 

Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 

Shared  joy  iu  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ;  « 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed. 
Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  dear 
Wrapped  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant  which  could  give  small  fruit  :• 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  giver. 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower; 
Eadiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower;  ts 

It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful  I 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustainiug  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star  •• 

Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  ^'  afar; 
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The  plumid  insects  swift  and  free. 

Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 

Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 

Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass;  85 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres. 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide,  w 

Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear,  m 

Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 

Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven  above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love. 
And  delight,  tho'  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep,         lo 
And  the  da}^s  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were  drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  tho'  they  ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness;  'os 

(Only  over  head  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail, 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest  no 

Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  deli;:(ht, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 
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There  iiraa  a  Power  iu  this  sweet  place. 
All  Eve  ID  this  Edeo ;  a  raliiig  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers  did  they  waken  or  dicam, 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  het  kind. 
Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind 
WTiich,  dilating,  had  moulded  her  mien  and  moacn 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean, 

Tended  the  garden  from  morn  to  even: 

And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven. 

Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walkj  fortk 

Laughed  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Eattfal 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race. 
But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face 
Told,  whilst  the  mom  kissed  the  sleep  from  her  ejw 
That  hei  dreams  were  less  slumber  thaa  PacadtMi 
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She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny  beam; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers  S6 

She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder  showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands,     • 

And  sustained  them  with  rods  and  ozier  bands; 

If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants  she 

Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly.  40 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms. 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms. 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof, 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof. 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  full,  45 

The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banished  insects,  whose  intent, 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths  that  kiss  w 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did  she 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb, 

Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come, 

She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark  m 

Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 

Thus  moved  through  the  garden  ministering 

•All  the  sweet  season  of  summer  tide, 

^d  ere  the  first  leaf  looked  brown — she  died!  60 


PART  THIRD. 

^utee  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
*^^ke  stars  when  the  moon  is  awakened,  were, 
^■^  the  waves  of  Baire,  ere  luminous 
^«ie  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 
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AuJ  on  tbe  fourth,  the  Seusitive  Plant  i 

Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chaunt. 
And  the  siopa  of  the  hearers,  heavy  and  slow. 
And  the  sohs  of  the  mourneTs  deep  and  low; 

Tlie  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 

And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  deaUi,  M 

And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank. 

Sent  through  the  porca  of  the  coffin  plank; 

The  dark  ^rasa,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
\Yere  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  paw; 
Front  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mouraful  ton^    <■ 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and  fool. 
Like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its  soal, 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  it  in  sleep, 

Tlieu  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap  ■ 

To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 
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And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 

Out  of  their  birthplace  of  ugly  weeds, 

Till  they  clung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's  stem,       40 

Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 

Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set; 

And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there, 

As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air.  a 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalks, 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks; 
And  the  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  bowers 
Massed  into  ruin;  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow,  sa 

All  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 
Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with  many  a  speck, 
Like  the  water-snake's  belly  and  the  toad's  back. 

And  thistles,'  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 

And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank,  m 

Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 

And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loath, 
Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth. 
Prickly,  and  pulpous,  and  blistering,  and  blue,  « 

Livid,  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics,  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould 

Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold; 

Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 

With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated!  w 

Their  moss  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake. 
Till  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  stake. 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high, 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by. 

VOL.  L  'i'B; 
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Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum,  u 

Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb 

And  at  its  outlet  flags  huge  as  stakes 

Dammed  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water  snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still. 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill:  n 

At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  were  telt, 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 

Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noon-day 

Unseen;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit  m 

By  a  venomous  blight  was  burned  and  bit 

The  Sensitive  Plant  like  one  forbid 

Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 

Of  its  folded  leaves  which  together  grew 

Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue.  m 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
I>y  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 

For  Winter  came:  the  wind  was  his  whip:  « 

One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip: 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills  ^ 

And  they  clanked  at  his  girdle  like  manacles; 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound;  « 

He  came,  fiercely  driven,  in  his  chaiiot-thrOne 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  zone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of  living  death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost  w 

Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost! 
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And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 

The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want: 

The  birds  dropped  stiff  from  the  frozen  air 

And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked  and  bare,      im 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  boughs  again, 
Then  there  steamed  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about  no 

Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child  out. 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and  stiff. 
And  snapped  them  off  with  his  rigid  griff 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  came  back 
The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck;  lift 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks,  and  darnels, 
Sose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruined  charnels. 


Conclusion. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind,  i 

No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight^ 

I  dare  not  guess;  but  in  this  life 

Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife,  lo 

Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 

And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 

Pleasant  if  one  considers  it. 

To  own  that  death  itself  must  be,  ^ 

Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 


i  ^  :  ill 


iNo  iigiii/,  oeing  m 
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A  VI 

'Tis  the  terror  of  tei 
Are  flicker!  11 ':j  in  rib' 
From  the  stark  nigh 
And  when  li'rhlnin;' 
She  sees  the  bhick  t 
And  bend,  as  if  hea^ 
Which  they  seemed 
As  if  ocean  had  san! 
To  their  graves  in  th 
And  the  waves  and 
Leave  the  wind  to  ii 
Through  the  low-trai 
In  the  skirts  of  tlie 
Of  the  wind-cloven  ^ 
[t  sinks,  and  the  wa 
Wliose  depths  of  dre 
Dim  mirrors  of  ruin 
While  the  surf,  like 
Of  death-flames,  like 
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"hile  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  root,  ere  the  blast 
'   the  whirlwind  that  stripped  it  of  branches  has  past. 
le  intense  thunder-balls  which  are  raining  from  heaven 
ive  shattered  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black  and  riven. 
le  chinks  suck  destruction.     The  heavy  dead  hulk        si 
X  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk, 
ke  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hungering  to  fold 
3  corruption  around  it.     Meanwhile,  from  the  hold, 
:ie  deck  is  burst  up  from  the  waters  below,  w 

nd  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-breezes  blow 
er  the  lakes  of  the  desart  1   Who  sit  -on  the  other  ? 

that  all  the  crew  that  lie  burying  each  other, 
.ke  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  the  foremast  ?  Are  those 
^in  tigers,  who  burst,  when  the  waters  arose,  4f 

I  the  agony  of  terror,  their  chains  in  the  hold; 
Vhat  now  makes  them  tame,  is  what  then  made  them  bold ;) 
'^ho  crouch,  side  by  side,  and  have  driven,  like  a  crank, 
be  deep  grip  of  their  claws  through  the  vibrating  plank. 
re  these  all?   Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had  lain         a 
n  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery  plain, 
^here  the  death-darting  sun  cast  no  shadow  at  noon, 
nd  there  seemed  to  be  fire  in  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
ill  a  lead-coloured  fog  gathered  up  from  the  deep  4» 

i^hose  breath  was  quick  pestilence;  then,  the  cold  sleep 
t'ept,  like  blight  through  the  ears  of  a  tliick  field  of  corn, 
^*er  the  populous  vesseL    And  even  and  morn, 
^''ith  their  hammocks  for  cofiBns  the  seamen  aghast 
ike  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades  cast     64 
^own  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  above  and  around, 
-Hd  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave-clothes  unbound, 
nd  were  glutted  like  Jews  with  this  manna  rained  down 
JX)m  God  on  their  wilderness.     One  after  one 
he  mariners  died;  on  the  eve  of  this  day, 
Hien  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  array,  •) 

ut  seven  remained.     Six  the  thunder  has  smitten, 
nd  they  lie  black  as  mummies  on  which  Time  has  written 
-is  scorn  of  the  embalmer;  the  seventh,  from  the  deck 
n  oak-splinter  pierced  through  his  breast  and  his  back, 
nd  hung  out  to  the  tempest,  a  wreck  on  the  wreck.     « 
o  more?  At  the  helm  sits  a  woman  more  fair 
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Tlmn  heaven,  when,  unbindiiig  iU  star-bnidcd  bur, 
It  sinks  with  the  sun  on  tlie  earth  and  tfaa  »«. 
ShL-  clasps  a  bright  child  od  her  o^^iiiered  koee.  • 

It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the  mixed  thutukr 
Of  the  air  and  the  sea,  witli  desire  and  iritb  wonder 
It  is  beckoning  the  tigers  to  rise  and  come  neiar. 
It  would  play  with  those  eyes  where  th«  radiance  of  Ik 
Is  outshining  the  meteors;  its  bosom  heaia  high. 
The  heart-fire  ot  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye; 
■\Viiilst  its  mother's  is  lustreless.     "Smilo  not,  my  el 
"hat  sleep  deeply  and  sweetly,  and  so  b«  bewailed 
"Of  the  pang  that  awaits  us,  whatever  thai  be, 
".So  dreadful  since  thou  mn&t  divide  it  with  mi 
"Prt^am,  sleep!   This  pale  bosom,  thy  cradle  and  bed, 
"AVill  it  rock  thee  not,  infant T   'Tis  beating  irith  imil 
"  AI:\s !  what  is  life,  what  is  death,  what  are  ve, 
"That  when  the  ship  sinks  we  no  longer  may  be  I 
"What!  to  see  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel  thee  uo  maivt 
"To  he  after  life  what  we  have  Wen  before?  • 

"  Xot  to  touch  those  aweet  hands  *  Not  to  look  on  those  ej«^. 
"Those  Uds.  and  that  hair,  all  that  smilin?  disguise     ^H 
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jaine  to  the  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  world 
based  on  the  sea  and  to  heaven  upcurled, 
lumns  and  walls  did  surround  and  sustain 
ne  of  the  tempest;  it  rent  them  in  twain,  no 

3od  rends  its  barriers  of  mountainous  eras:: 
e  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  and  rag, 
e  stones  of  a  temple  ere  earthquake  has  past, 
e  dust  of  its  fall,  on  the  whirlwind  are  cast;      lu 
•e  scattered  like  foam  on  the  torrent;  and  where 
dd  has  burst  out  from  the  chasm,  from  the  air 
r  morning,  the  beams  of  tlie  sunrise  flow  in, 
ided,  keen,  golden,  and  crystalline, 
armies  of  light  and  of  air;  at  one  gate 
icounter,  but  interpenetrate.  120 

at  breach  in  the  tempest  is  widening  away, 
B  caverns  of  cloud  are  torn  up  by  the  day, 
13  fierce  winds  are  sinking  with  weary  wings 
by  the  motion  and  murmurings, 
e  long  glassy  heave  of  the  rocking  sea,  isa 

er  head  glorious,  but  dreadful  to  see 
ecks  of  the  tempest,  like  vapours  of  gold, 
isuming  in  sunrise.     The  heaped  waves  behold 
ip  calm  of  blue  heaven  dilating  above,  v.9 

ke  passions  made  still  by  the  presence  of  Love, 
I  the  clear  surface  reflecting  it  slide 
)us  with  soft  influence;  extending  its  tide 
be  Andes  to  Atlas,  round  mountain  and  isle, 
jea-birds  and  wrecks,  paved  with  heaveii's  azure  smile, 
ie  world  of  waters  is  vibrating.    Where  i85 

ship?     On  the  verge  of  the  wave  where  it  lay 
;er  is  mingled  in  ghastly  afiray 
sea-snake.     The  foam  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
ae  dear  air  with  sunbows;  the  jar,  and  the  rattle 
I  bones  crushed  by  the  infinite  stress  140 

snake's  adamantine  voluminousness ; 
e  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spouts  and  rains 
the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded  the  veins, 
with  rage,  strength,  and  effort;  the  whirl  and  the  splash 
lome  hideous  engine  whose  brazen  teetli  smash    us 
n  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder;  the  screams 
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And  hissings  crawl  fast  o'er  tiie  smooth  ocean  streams, 

Each  sound  like  a  centipede.     Near  this  commotion, 

A  blue  shark  is  hanging  within  the  blue  ocean, 

The  fin-wingM  tomb  of  the  victor.     The  other 

Is  winning  his  way  from  the  fate  of  his  brother, 

To  his  own  with  the  speed  of  despair.     Lo!  a  boat 

Advances ;  twelve  rowers  with  the  impulse  of  thought 

Urge  on  the  keen  keel,  the  brine  foams.     At  the  stem 

Three  marksmen  stand  levelling.     Hot  bullets  bum 

In  the  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  bears  him  oa 

To  his  refuge  and  ruin.     One  fragment  alone, 

Tis  dwindling  and  sinking,  'tis  now  almost  gone. 

Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  peers  out  of  the  sea. 

With  her  left  hand  she  grasps  it  impetuously, 

"With  her  right  she  sustains  her  fair  infant.     Death,  Fear, 

Love,  Beauty,  are  mixed  in  the  atmosphere; 

Which  trembles  and  burns  with  the  fervour  of  dread 

Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand,  and  her  head. 

Like  a  meteor  of  light  o'er  the  waters!  her  child 

Is  yet  smiling,  and  playing,  and  murmuring;  so  smiled 

The  false  deep  ere  the  storm.     Like  a  sister  and  brother 

The  child  and  the  ocean  still  smile  on  each  other. 

Whilst 


im 


ODE  TO   HEAVEN. 


CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS. 


FIRST  SPIRIT. 

Palace-roof  of  cloudless  nights  I 
Paradise  of  golden  lights  I 

Deep,  immeasurable,  vast, 
Which*  art  now,  and  which  wert  then 

Of  the  present  and  the  past, 
Of  the  eternal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  home, 

Ever-canopying  dome, 

Of  acts  and  ages  yet  to  c^ 
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Glorions  shapes  have  life  in  thee,  lo 

Earth,  and  all  earth's  company ; 

Living  globes  which  ever  throng 
Thy  deep  chasms  and  wildernesses; 

And  green  worlds  that  glide  along; 
And  swift  stars  with  flashing  tresses;  i« 

And  icy  moons  most  cold  and  bright, 

And  mighty  suns  beyond  the  night. 

Atoms  of  intensest  light. 

Even  thy  name  is  as  a  god, 

Heaven !  for  thou  art  the  abode  » 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glass 
Wherein  man  his  nature  sees. 

Generations  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  with  bended  knees. 

Their  unremaining  gods  and  they  » 

Like  a  river  roll  away: 

Thou  remainest  such  alway. 

SECOND   SPIRIT. 

Thou  art  but  the  mind's  first  chamber. 
Bound  which  its  young  fancies  clamber, 

Like  weak  insects  in  a  cave,  to 

Lighted  up  by  stalactites; 

But  the  portal  of  the  grave. 
Where  a  world  of  new  delights 

Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 

But  a  dim  and  noonday  gleam  •» 

From  the  shadow  of  a  dream! 

THIRD  SPIRIT. 

Peace !  the  abyss  is  wreathed  with  scorn 
At  your  presumption,  atom-bom! 

What  is  heaven  ?  and  what  are  ye 
Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit?  «o 

What  are  suns  and  spheres  which  flee 
With  the  instinct  of  that  spirit 

Of  which  ye  are  but  a  part? 

Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heart 

Drives  through  thinnest  veins.    Depart!  « 
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Wiiat  is  heaveti  ?  a  glolie  of  devr, 

Filling  in  the  morning  new 

Some  eyed  llower  whose  yoang  luaTes  wakt^u 
On  an  unimagined  world: 

Constellated  suns  nnsfaalceii. 
Orbits  measui-eless,  are  fnrled 

In  that  frail  end  fading  sphere. 

With  ten  millions  gathered  thore. 

To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 


AN  EXHOllTATION. 

Cahrlions  feed  on  light  and  air; 

Poets'  food  is  lore  and  fame: 
If  ill  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  tliej. 

Would  they  ever  change  tdieir  bno 

As  the  light  cameliona  do. 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
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ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND.^ 

L 
O,  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes:  0,  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  wingM  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every  where; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  0,  hear! 

n. 
Thou  on  whose-  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion. 
Loose  clouds  like  eartli's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning:  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  flerce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

^  This  poem  was  conceived  and  chiefly  written  in  a  wood  that  skirts  the 
Amo^  near  Florence,  and  on  a  day  when  that  tempestuous  wind,  whose 
temperature  is  at  once  mild  and  animating,  was  collecting  the  vapours 
Mrhich  pour  down  the  autumnal  rains.  They  began,  as  I  foresaw,  at  sunset 
vrith  a  violent  tempest  of  hail  and  rain,  attended  by  that  magnificent 
thunder  and  lightning  peculiar  tp  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  stanza  is  well 
known  to  naturalists.  The  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  rivers, 
and  of  lakes,  sympathises  with  that  of  the  land  in  the  change  of  seaaona^ 
and  Is  consequently  influenced  by  the  winds  which  annoxxnoe  \^. 
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Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst:  0,  hear! 

III. 
Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystilline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them!    Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  wliich  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:   0,  hear! 

IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  0,  uncontroulable  I  If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyliood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh!  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life!   I  bleed! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like°thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 
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Y. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit!    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!  0,  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 


AN  ODE, 

HTRIITEN,  OCTOBER,    1819,  BEFORE  THE  SPANIARDS  HAD  RECOVERED 

THEIR  LIBERTY.] 

Abise,  arise,  arise! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  ye  bread; 

Be  your  wounds  like  eyes 
To  weep  for  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead. 
That  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay?  > 

our  sons,  your  wives,  your  brethren,  were  they; 
rho  said  they  were  slain  on  the  battle  day? 

Awaken,  awaken,  awaken! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-born  foes; 

Be  the  cold  chains  shaken  lo 

To  the  dust  where  your  kindred  repose,  repose: 
heir  bones  in  the  grave  will  start  and  move, 
Then  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they  love, 
[oBt  loud  in  the  holy  combat  above. 
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Wave,  irave  high  the  banner !  u 

■\Viitii  Fieedom  is  riding  to  conquest  by: 

Ttiougii  tlie  slaves  that  fan  her 
I'o  Famine  and  Toil,  giving  sigh  for  sigh. 
Aii'i  ye  who  atieud  her  imperial  car, 
1,!:':   luit  your  hands  in  the  banded  war,  m 

li:it  in  lier  detonce  whose  children  ye  are. 

Gloiy-,  ^iory,  glory. 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suQered  and  done! 

XeviT  name  in  story 
\Va3  j:ie:iter  than  that  which  ye  shall  have  woa.     » 
Ci'Mmemrs  have  o>riquered  their  foes  alone, 
^Vi;.  se  revenge,  luide,  and  power  they  have  overthrown: 
I;:-,:o  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  bind  every  brow 
With  crowiials  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine:  m 

Hide  the  blood-stains  now 
With  hues  whicli  sweet  nature  has  made  divine: 
1  streniith,  azuie  hope,  and  eternity: 
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I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  mj  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken  5 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under,  lo 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white,  is 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers. 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits;  lo 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills,  S5 

Over  tlie  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains.  to 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead, 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag,  ss 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath. 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love,  40 
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Atid  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
From  the  deptli  of  tieavea  above, 

With  wings  folded  I  rest,  ou  mice  airy  nest, 
Aa  still  aa  a  biuoding  dove. 

Tliat  orbSd  maiden  with  white  fire  laden,  « 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmeiing  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezae  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

"Which  only  the  angels  hear,  t 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  ray  wind-built  tent,  ' 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  hi<|h. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  tlie»& 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl;  * 
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And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams, 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  ao 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 
And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  chOd  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again.  "^ 


TO  A  SKYLAEK, 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  ai-t  i 

Hi<;her  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest       lo 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brigbtning. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun.  i5 

The  pale  purple  even 

Mells  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 
In  the  broad  day-light 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight,  so 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there.  '^ 

VOL.  L  *1  1 
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AH  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  wheu  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moot)  rains  out  her  beame,  and  heaven  is  overflomd 


What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  80  bright  fa  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  sboweis  a  rain  oE  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thoaght, 
Singing  hymns  nnl)iddea, 
Till  the  world  is  wron^t 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  tears  it  heeded  not: 

Like  a  bigh-boru  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden  ^^^^^^ 
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Rain-awakened  ilowers^ 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass:      eo 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  hird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine.  » 

Chorus  Hymenaeal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want.       to 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  ?  is 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  lovest;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety.  w 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Xhan  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ?  ^ 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  song^  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought,  m 
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Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  coma  near,      k 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground  I      m 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now.    m 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

Tet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  burner  torn  bat  flying 
Streams  like  a  thnnder-Btorm  against  the  wmd. 

Braoir. 

I. 
A  GLORIOUS  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations:  liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o'er  Spain, 

Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleamed.    My  soul  spumed  the  chains  of  its  dismay, 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song, 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds  among, 
Hovering  in  verse  o*er  its  accustomed  prey; 

Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  fame 
The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 
Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it  flung, 
As  foam  from  a  sliip's  swiftness,  when  there  came 
A  voice  01'*^     *  ^'  "^  deep:  I  will  record  the  same. 
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n. 

The  Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang  forth : 
The  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  were  hurled 
Into  the  depths  of  heaven.    The  daedal  earth, 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all-sustaining  air: 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou  wert  not :  but  power  from  worst  producing  worse, 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there. 

And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forms. 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 
Within  them,  raging  without  truce  or  terms: 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 

Groaned,  for  beasts  warred  on  beasts,  and  worms  on  wormSg 
And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell  of  storms. 

III. 

Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun's  throne :  palace  and  pyramid, 

Temple  and  prison,  to  many  a  swarming  million, 
Were,  as  to  mountain-wolves  their  ragged  caves. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rude. 
For  thou  wert  not;  but  o'er  the  populous  solitude, 
like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves 

Hung  Tyranny;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregator  of  slaves; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood. 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed, 
Drove  the  astonished  herds  of  men  from  every  side. 

IV. 

The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles, 

And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous  waves 

Of  Gr^ce,  basked  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 
Of  favouring  heaven:  from  their  enchanted  citves 

Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody. 
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On  the  unapprehensive  wild 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  oUve  mild. 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  haman  use  unreconciled; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea, 

like  the  inan's  thought  dark  in  the  infant's  biaio, 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to  be. 
Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veiled  by  many  a  vein 
Of  Parian  stone;  and  yet  a  speechless  child. 
Verse  murmured,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee;  when  o'er  the  M^tm  main 

T. 

Athens  arose:  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry:  the  ocean-floors 
Pave  it;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thunder-zonM  winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sunfire  garlanded, 
A  divine  work!   Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleamed  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest  oracle. 


VI. 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past; 
Religion  veils  her  eyes ;  Oppression  shrinks  aghast : 
A°wingid  sound  of  joy,  and  love,  and  wonder, 
Which  8 .  Expectation  never  flew. 
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Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder! 

One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams,  and  dew; 
One  sun  illumines  heaven;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight  renew. 

VII. 

ThenEome  was,  and  from  thy  deep  bosom  fairest, 

{ike  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmsean  Maenad,^ 
She  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy  dearest 

From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  unweanid; 
And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
.    By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side. 
Saintly  Camillus  lived,  and  firm  Atilius  died. 

But  when  tears  stained  thy  robe  of  vestal  whiteness. 

And  gold  profaned  thy  capitolian  throne. 
Thou  didst  desert,  with  spirit-wingfed  lightness, 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants:  they  sunk  prone 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant :  Palatinus  sighed 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  hear,  lamenting  to  disown. 

vin. 

From  what  Hyrcanian  glen  or  frozen  hill. 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main, 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible, 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign, 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desart  rocks, 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  urn. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stern. 
Of  that  subUmest  lore  which  man  had  dared  unlearn  ? 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wizard  flocks 

Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the  Druid's  sleep. 
What  if  the  tears  rained  through  thy  shattered  locks 
Were  quickly  dried  ?  for  thou  didst  groan,  not  weep 
When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  burn, 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep. 
And  made  thy  world  an  undistinguishable  heap. 

*  SfK!  the  Bacchre  of  Euripiilen. 
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IX. 

A  thousand  years  the  Earth  cried,  Where  art  thou? 

And  then  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fell 
On  Saxon  Alfred's  oliye-cinctured  brow: 

And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel, 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep^ 
Arose  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crowned  mi^festy ; 
That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep, 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  foam. 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep 
Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe  struck  dumb 
Dissonant  arms;  and  Art,. which  cannot  die, 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlasting  dome. 


Thou  huntress  swifter  than  the  Moon!  thou  terror 

Of  the  world's  wolves  1  thou  bearer  of  the  quiver. 
Whose  sunlike  shafts  pierce  tempest-wingfed  &Tor, 

As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they  dissever 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day ! 

Luther  caught  thy  wakening  glance. 
Like  lightning,  from  his  leaden  lance 
Eeflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay; 

And  England's  prophets  hailed  thee  as  their  queen, 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away. 
Though  it  must  liow  for  ever:  not  unseen 
Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance 

Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  dejected  mien. 

XI. 

The  eager  hours  and  unreluctant  years 
As  on  a  dawn-illumined  mountain  stood. 

Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  fears, 
Darkening  each  other  with  their  multitude, 

And  cried  aloud,  Liberty  I  Indignation 
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Answered  Pity  from  her  cave; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave, 
knd  Desolation  howled  to  the  destroyer,  Save! 
When  like  heaven's  sun  girt  by  the  exhalation 

Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst  arise, 
Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 

Like  shadows:  as  if  day  had  cloven  the  skies 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  surprise, 
Under  the  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar  eyes. 

xn. 

Thou  heaven  of  earth!  what  spells  could  pall  thee  then. 

In  ominous  eclipse?  a  thousand  years 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  oppression's  den. 

Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and  tears, 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  could  weep  the  stain  away; 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Bound  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  Folly's  mitred  brood! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far  than  they. 

The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewildered  powers 
Bose:  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array. 

Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  sacred  bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  past  pursued, 
Bests  with  those  dead,  but  unforgotten  hours, 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  ancestral  towers. 

xm. 

England  yet  sleeps:  was  she  not  called  of  old? 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^tna,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder: 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  -^olian  isle 
From  Pithecusa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  chorus: 
They  cry.  Be  dim ;  ye  lamps  of  heaven  suspended  o'er  us. 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  but  smile 
And  they  dissolve;  but  Spain's  were  links  of  steel, 
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Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eteroal  years  enthroned  before  na, 
la  the  dim  West;  impresa  as  from  a  seal, 
All  ye  have  thought  &nd  done  1  Time  caiiQOt  date  cooctiL' 


Tomb  of  Arminins !  render  up  thy  dead. 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  vatcb-tower's  Btafi^ 
His  soiil  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head; 

Thy  victory  shall  be  hia  epitaph, 
^vnd  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine. 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope !  thou  art  already  free ! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 

And  glorious  world  I  thou  flowery  wildernesa '. 
Tliou  island  of  eternity  1  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation  clothed  with  loveliness, 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wertl  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart;  repress  ,^ 
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XVI. 

O,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would  kindle 

Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim  worlds 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink  and  dwindle 

Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurled, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impure; 

Till  human  thoughts  might  kneel  alone 
Each  before  the  judgement-throne 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknown! 
O^  that  the  words  which  make  the  thoughts  obscure 

From  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of  glimmering  dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  portraiture. 
Were  stript  of  their  thin  masks  and  various  hue 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendours  not  their  own. 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  receive  its  due, 

XVII. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatsoever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
Crowned  him  the  King  of  Life.     0  vain  endeavour! 

If  on  his  own  high  will  a  willing  slave, 
He  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need, 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within  the  seed  ? 
O,  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor, 

Driving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne, 
Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  caress  her. 
And  cries:  Give  me,  thy  child,  dominion 
Over  all  height  and  depth?  if  life  can  breed 
New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who  toil  and  groan 
Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousand  fold  for  one. 

xvin. 

Come  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cave 
Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning-star 

Beckons  the  Sun  from  the  Eoan  wave. 
Wisdom.     I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  car 

Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame; 
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Comes  she  not,  and  come  je  not, 
Bulers  of  eternal  thought, 
To  judge,  with  solemn  truth,  life's  ill-apportioned  lot} 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  the  Fame 

Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be? 
0,  Liberty !  if  such  could  be  thy  name 

Wert  thou  disjoined  from  these,  or  they  from  thee: 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bought 
By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and  free 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  like  tears  ?    The  solemn  harmont 

XDC 

Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  singing 

To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn; 
Then,  as  a  wild  swan,  when  sublimely  winging 
Its  path  athwart  the  thunder-smoke  of  dawn. 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden  light 
On  the  heavy  sounding  plain, 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain; 
As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburthened  of  their  rain; 
As  a  far  taper  fades  with  fading  night. 

As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day, 
My  song,  its  pinions  disarrayed  of  might, 
Drooped;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain. 
As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 
Hiss  round  a  drowner's  head  in  their  tempestuous  play. 

THE  END 
[of  FB0MSTHSU8  UNBOUND  AND  OTHEB  FOKHB.] 
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Within  a  cavern  of  man's  trackless  spirit 
Is  throned  an  Image,  so  intensely  fair 

That  the  adventurous  thoughts  that  wander  near  it 
Worship,  and  as  they  kneel  tremble  and  wear 

The  splendour  of  its  presence,  and  the  light 
Penetrates  their  dreamlike  frame 

Till  they  become  charged  with  the  strength  of  flanM. 


CEDIPUS    TYKANNUS; 

OR, 

SWELLFOOT  THE  TYRANT. 

A  TKAGEDY. 

IN   TWO  ACTS. 
Tbaxslatkd  fbom  thb  Obioixal  DoBia 


Choose  Reform  or  oivil'war, 


When  thro*  thy  streets,  instead  of  hare  with  dogSi 
A  CONBOBT-QUESN  shall  hunt  a  EiKO  with  hogs, 
Riding  on  the  IONIAN  MINOTAUR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS  Tragedy  is  one  of  a  triad,  or  system  of  three  Plays, 
(an  arrangement  according  to  which  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  connect  their  Dramatic  representations,) 
elucidating  the  wonderful  and  appalling  fortunes  of  the 
SWELLFOOT  dynasty.  Ili  •  was  evidently  written  by  some 
learned  Theian,  and,  'ftom  its  characteristic  dullness,  appa- 
rently before  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  Attic  salt  had 
been  repealed  by  the  Boeotarchs.  The  tendemess  with 
which  he  treats  the  PIQS  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
9U$  JBosotioi;  possibly  JEpicuri  de  grege  porcu$\  for,  as  the 
poet  observes, 

"A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wond'rons  kind." 

No  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  translation  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  except  the  suppressing  a 
seditious  and  blasphemous  Chorus  of  the  Pigs  and  Bulls  at 
the  last  act.  The  word  Hoydipouse,  (or  more  properly 
(Edipus,)  has  been  rendered  literally  Swellfoot,  without 
its  having  been  conceived  necessary  to  determine  whether 
a  swelling  of  the  hind  or  the  fore  feet  of  the  Swinish 
Monarch  is  particularly  indicated. 
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Should  the  remaining  portions  of  this  Tragedy  be  foand, 
entitled,  "  Swdlfoot  in  Angaria!'  and  **  CharU^**  the  Tnms- 
lator  might  h^  tempted  to  give  them  to  the  —'''-- 
Public  . 


Iff 


(EDIPUS  TYRANNUS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Ttkant  Swxllfoot,  King  of  Thebei. 
loNA  Taurina,  hiB  Queen. 
Mammon,  Arch-Priest  of  Famine. 

PUROANAX    ) 

Dakbt         >  Wizardis,  Miniiiten  of  SwXLLFOOT. 

Laoctonos  ) 


The  Gadplt 
The  Leech 
The  Rat 


Moses,  the  Sow-gelder. 
Solomon,  the  Porkman. 
Zephakiah,  Pig  Butdier. 


The  Minotaur. 

GhoroB  of  the  Swinish  Multitude. 

Guards,  Attendants,  Priestb,  &c.,  &a 


SCENK THEBES. 

ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — A  magnificent  Temple,  huUt  of  thigh-bones  and 
death's  heads,  and  tiled  with  scalps.  Over  the  Altar 
the  stcUue  of  Famine,  veiled;  a  member  qf  boars,  sows, 
and  sucking  pigs,  crmoned  with  thistle,  shamrod:,  and 
oak,  sitting  on  the  steps,  and  clinging  round  tJu  altar 
of  the  Temple. 

Enter  Swellfoot,  in  his  Eoyal  robes,  withovi  perceivinj 

the  Pigs. 

Swellfoot. 
Thou  supreme  Goddess!  by  whose  power  divine 
These  graceful  limbs  are  clothed  in  proud  array 
{He  contemplates  himsdf  with  satisfaction.) . 
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Of  gold  and  purple,  and  this  kingly  paunch 

Swells  like  a  sail  before  a  favouring  breeze. 

And  these  most  sacred  nether  promontories  « 

lie  satisfied  with  layers  of  fat;  and  these 

Boeotian  cheeks,  like  Egypt's  pjrramid, 

(Nor  with  less  toil  were  their  foundations  laid,^) 

Sustain  the  cone  of  my  untroubled  brain, 

That  point,  the  emblem  of  a  pointless  nothing!  lo 

Thou  to  whom  Kings  and  laurelled  Emperors, 

Radical-butchers,  Paper-money-millers, 

Bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  entire  army 

Of  those  fat  martyrs  to  the  persecution 

Of  stifling  turtle-soup,  and  brandy-devils,  X6 

OflTer  their  secret  vows  1  Thou  plenteous  Ceres 

Of  their  Eleusis,  hail  I 

The  Swdje. 
Eigh!  eigh!  eigh!  eigh! 

SWELLFOOT. 

Ha!  what  are  ye, 
Who,  crowned  with  leaves  devoted  to  the  Euries, 
Cling  round  this  sacred  shrine? 

SwiNB. 
Aighl  aigh!  aighl 

SWELLFOOT. 

What!  ye  that  are 
The  very  beasts  that  offered  at  her  altar  so 

With  blood  and  groans,  salt-cake,  and  fat,  and  inwards 
Ever  propitiate  her  reluctant  will 
Wlien  taxes  are  withheld? 

bWINE. 

Ugh!  ugh!  ugh! 

SWELLFOOT. 

What!  ye  who  grub. 
With  filthy  snouts  my  red  potatoes  up 
In  Allan's  rushy  bog?  Who  eat  the  oats  s'i 

^  See  Univenal  History  for  an  acooant  of  the  number  of  people  who 
ied,  and  the  immenfle  oonsumption  of  garlick  bj  the  .'wretohea  Egyp* 
iana,  who  made  a  sepulchre  for  the  name  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their 
)rraut«. 
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Up,  from  my  cavalry  in  the  Hebrides  1 
Who  swill  the  hog-waoh  soup  my  cooks  digest 
From  bones,  and  rags,  and  scraps  of  shov-lesUier, 
"Which  should  be  given  to  cleaner  Pigs  thui  ym  t 
Thk  Swike. 
SemUh&nt*  I. 
The  same,  alas '  the  same ; 
Though  only  now  the  name 
Of  pig  remains  to  me. 
Semi^utrui  It. 
If  'twere  your  kingly  will 
Ub  wretched  swine  to  kill, 

Wbat  should  we  yiel<]  to  theet 
SWKLLFOOT. 
"Why  ekin  and  bones,  and  some  few  haiis  for  mocti 

Chords  oy  Swink. 
T  have  beard  your  Laureate  sing. 
That  pity  was  a  royal  thing; 
T'nder  your  mighty  ancestors,  we  pigs 
■\Vtre  bless'd  as  uigbtiugales  ou  myrtle  Bpi^, 
Or  grass-hoppers  that  live  on  noon-day  dew. 
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Semichorus. 
Happier  swine  were  they  than  we,  w 

Drowned  in  the  Gadarean  sea — 
I  wish  that  pity  would  drive  out  the  devils, 
Which  in  your  royal  bosom  hold  their  revela, 
And  sink  us  in  the  waves  of  thy  compassion! 
Alas!  the  Pigs  are  an  unhappy  nation!  oo 

Now  if  your  Majesty  would  have  our  bristles 

To  bind  your  mortar  with,  or  fill  our  colons 
With  rich  blood,  or  make  brawn  out  of  our  gristles, 

In  policy — ask  else  your  royal  Solons — 
You  ought  to  give  us  hog-wash  and  clean  straw,  os 

And  styes  well  thatched;  besides  it  is  the  law! 

SWELLFOOT. 

This  is  sedition,  and  rank  blasphemy! 
Ho!  there,  my  guards! 

JEriter  a  Guard. 
Guard. 

Your  sacred  Majesty. 

SWELLFOOT. 

Call  in  the  Jews,  Solomon  the  court  porkman, 

Moses  the  sow-gelder,  and  Zephaniah  7a 

The  hog-butcher. 

Guard. 
They  are  in  waiting,  Sire. 

JSnter  Solomon,  Moses,  and  Zephaniah. 

SWELLFOOT. 

Out  with  your  knife,  old  Moses,  and  spay  those  sows, 

{The  pigs  run  about  in  canstemcUion) 
That  load  the  earth  with  pigs;  cut  close  and  deep. 
Moral  restraint  I  see  has  no  effect, 
Nor  prostitution,  nor  our  own  example,  t5 

Starvation,  typhus-fever,  war,  nor  prison — 
This  was  the  art  which  the  arch-priest  of  Famine 
Hinted  at  in  bis  charge  to  the  Theban  clergy — 
Cut  close  and  deep,  good  Moses. 

Moses. 

Let  your  Majesty 
Keep  the  boars  quiet,  else 

VOL.  I.  2.  Gi 
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vA 


SWEUrOOT. 

Zeplianiah,  oat  i 

That  fat  hog's  thra&t,  the  brute  seems  overfed ; 
Seditious  bunks  I  to  u-hioe  for  want  of  grainy 

Voor  sacred  ^fajesty,  he  has  the  drop^; —  ^^^| 

We  shall  find  jdnts  of  hydatids  iii*3  Imr,  ^^H 

He  has  not  half  an  inch  of  wholesome  fat  ^^| 

Upon  his  carious  riba 

SWTELLPOOT. 

'Tia  all  the  same. 
He'll  serve  instead  of  riot  money,  whea 
Our  muriuuiing  troops  bivouaqua  in  Thebe^  stieett: 
And  Jaauiiry  winds,  after  a  day 
Of  bntcheriug,  will  make  them  relish  carrioo.  < 

Kow,  Solomon,  I'll  sell  you  in  a  lump 
The  whole  kic  of  them. 

SOLOMOS. 

Why,  your  iliyesty,  i 

I  could  not  givt- J 
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To  show  his  bilious  face,  go  purge  himself, 
In  emulation  of  her  vestal  whiteness. 

PUBGANAX. 

Oh,  would  that  this  were  all!  The  oracle  1 1 

Mammon. 
Why  it  was  I  who  spoke  that  oracle, 
And  whether  I  was  dead  drunk  or  inspired,  no 

I  cannot  well  remember;  nor,  in  truth, 
The  oracle  itself! 

PURGANAX. 

The  words  went  thus: — 
"Bceotia,  choose  reform  or  civil  war! 
"When  through  thy  streets,  instead  of  hare  with  dogs, 
''A  Consort  Queen  shall  hunt  a  Xing  with  hogs,        ii& 
"  Eiding  on  the  Ionian  Minotaur." 

Mammon. 
Now  if  the  oracle  had  ne*er  foretold 
This  sad  alternative,  it  must  arrive. 
Or  not,  and  so  it  must  now  that  it  has. 
And  whether  I  was  urged  by  grace  divine,  120 

Or  Lesbian  liquor  to  declare  these  words, 
Which  must,  as  all  words  must,  be  false  or  true; 
It  matters  not:  for  the  same  power  made  all, 
Oracle,  wine,  and  me  and  you — or  none — 
'Tis  the  same  thing.     If  you  knew  as  much  uis 

Of  oracles  as  I  do 

PURGAN.VX. 

You  arch-priests 
Believe  in  nothing;  if  you  were  to  dream 
Of  a  particular  number  in  the  Lottery, 
You  would  not  buy  the  ticket? 

Mammon. 

Yet  our  tickets 
Are  seldom  blanks.    But  what  steps  have  you  taken  ?im 
For  prophecies  when  once  they  get  abroad. 
Like  liars  who  tell  the  tiuth  to  serve  their  ends, 
Or  hypocrites  who,  from  assuming  virtue, 
Do  the  same  actions  that  the  virtuous  do. 

Contrive  their  own  fulfilment.    This  lona iw 

Well — you  know  what  the  chaste  Pasiphae  did, 
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^Vife  tc  that  most  religious  King  of  Crete, 

And  still  how  popalar  the  tale  is  hen; 

And  these  dull  swine  of  Thebes  boast  their  deaoeut 

Prom  the  tree  Minotaur.    Ton  know  thsf  atilt 

Call  tbetnselTes  Bulls,  though  thus  degenenle. 

And  ereiy  thing  relating  to  a  boll 

Is  popular  aod  respectable  in  Thebes. 

Their  arms  are  seven  bolls  in  a  field  gnle^ 

Tbej  think  their  strength  consists  io  eating  beef, — 

Xow  there  were  danger  in  the  preceiieot 

If  Queen  lona 

Pdega>'AX 

I  hare  taken  good  care 
That  shall  not  be.     I  struck  the  cmst  o'  the  e«nk 
With  this  enchanted  rod,  end  Hell  lar  barel 
And  from  a  cavern  full  of  ugly  shapes, 
1  chose  a  Leech,  a  Gadfly,  and  a  Bat. 
Tbe  gadfiy  was  the  snme  which  Juno  sent 
To  agitate  Io,'  and  which  Ezechiel*  mentions 
That  the  Lord  whistled  for  out  of  the  mooniaiaa 
Of  utmost  .Ethiopia,  to  torment      _^^^^^^^^^ 
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JEolia  and  ElTsium,  and  tby  shores, 
Parthenope,  which  now,  alas!  are  free! 
And  through  the  fortunate  Satumian  land« 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  West. 

Mammon. 

But  if  m 

This  Gadfly  should  drive  lona  hither? 

PURGANAX. 

Grodsl  what  an  ifl  but  there  is  my  grey  Eat: 

So  thin  with  want,  he  can  crawl  in  and  out 

Of  any  narrow  chink  and  filthy  hole, 

And  he  shall  creep  into  her  dressing-room,  ud 

And 

Mammon. 
My  dear  friend,  where  are  your  wits  ?  as  if 
She  does  not  always  toast  a  piece  of  cheese 
And  bait  the  trap?  and  rats,  when  lean  enough 
To  crawl  through  suck  chinks 

PUKGANAX. 

But  my  Leech — a  leech 
Fit  to  suck  blood,  with  lubricous  round  rings,  iss 

Capaciously  expatiative,  which  make 
His  little  body  like  a  red  balloon, 
As  full  of  blood  as  that  of  hydrogene. 
Sucked  from  men's  hearts ;  insatiably  he  sucks 
And  clings,  and  pulls — a  horse-leech,  whose  deep  maw 
The  plethoric  King  Swellfoot  could  not  fill,  i»i 

And  who,  till  full,  will  clinp;  for  ever. 

Mammon. 

This 
For  Queen  lona  might  suflBce,  and  less; 
But  'tis  the  swinish  multitude  I  fear. 
And  in  that  fear  I  have 

PURGANAX. 

Done  what? 

Mammon. 

Disinherited         im 
'  Vj  eldest  son  Chrysaor,  because  he 
Attended  public  meetings,  and  would  always 
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Siniid  pratinc;  ihero  of  commerce,  public  faith, 
Kconomy,  and  im  adulterate  coin. 

And  other  topics,  tikra-radictil;  » 

Aud  have  entailed  my  estate,  called  the  Fool's  Panditt, 
And  funds  in  fairy-money,  honds,  and  bills. 
Upon  my  accomplished  daughter  Baitknotiiia, 
And  married  her  to  the  gallows.^ 
PtTEGAMAX 

A  good  match  i 
Mahmox. 
A  liigh  connection,  Purganax,     The  bridegroom  w 

Is  of  a  very  ancient  family, 

t)(  Hounslow  Heath,  Tyburn,  and  the  New  Drop. 
And  Ims  great  influence  in  both  Houses;- — ^Oh! 
Hi;  makes  tlie  fomiest  husband ;  nay,  loo  fond, — 
New  married  people  should  not  kiss  in  public;         "' 
But  the  poor  souls  love  one  another  so! 
And  then  my  little  j^ndcliildren,  the  gibbets, 
I'romising  children  as  you  ever  saw, — 
The  yonng  playing  at  hanging,  the  elder  learning 
Tfnw  to  hold  rndionls.     Tiiev  are  wpII  taught  too,      "■ 
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From  the  temples  divine  of  old  Palestine, 
From  Athens  and  Rome, 
With  a  ha!  and  a  hum! 
I  come!  I  come! 

All  inn-doors  and  windows  mo 

Were  open  to  me: 
I  saw  all  that  sin  does, 
Which  lamps  hardly  see 
That  bum  in  the  night  by  the  curtained  bed, — 
The  impudent  lamps!  for  they  blushed  not  red,  w* 

Dingincf  and  sinsrin^j, 
From  slumber  I  rung  her, 
Loud  as  the  clank  of  an  ironmonger; 
Hum !  hum  1  hum  ! 

Far,  far,  far!  240 

With  the  trump  of  my  lips,  and  the  sting  at  my  hips, 

I  drove  her — afar! 

Far,  far,  far! 
From  city  to  city,  abandoned  of  pity, 

A  ship  without  needle  or  star; —  24s 

Homeless  she  past,  like  a  cloud  on  the  blast. 

Seeking  peace,  finding  war; — 

She  is  here  in  her  car. 

From  afar,  and  afar; — 

Hum  I  hum!  «w 

I  have  stung  her  and  wrung  her. 

The  venom  is  working; — 
And  if  you  had  hung  her 
With  canting  and  quirking. 
She  could  not  be  deader  than  she  will  be  soon ; —      2w 
I  have  driven  her  close  to  you,  under  the  moon, 

Night  and  day,  hum  !  hum !  ha ! 
I  have  hummed  her  and  drummed  her 
From  place  to  place,  till  at  last  I  have  dumbed  her. 

Hum  1  hum  !  hum !  aw 

Leech. 
I  will  suck 
Llood  or  muck ! 
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The  disease  of  the  state  is  a  plethory, 

■\Vho  so  fie  to  reduce  it  as  1 1 
Eat. 

I'll  slily  seize  and  w 

Let  Mood  from  lier  weasand, — 
(.'roeping  through  crevice,  and  chink,  and  crsnny, 
"With  my  snakey  tail,  and  my  sides  so  scranDy. 

PCHGASAX. 

Aroint  ye!  thou  unprofitable  worm!     (to  the  LutK^ 
Aud  thou,  dull  beetle,  got  thee  back  to  hell!  {totheGadfiy 
']'o  sting  the  gho:?ts  of  Babylonian  kings,  -* 

And  tiie  ox-heaiied  lo 

S\^^^■E  (wUkin). 
Ugh,  Hgh.  Ugh! 
Hiiil '  loiia  the  divine. 
We  will  be  no  longer  swine. 
But  bulls  with  horns  and  dewlaps. 
Rat. 

For,  n 

You  know,  my  lord,  the  Minotaur 

PL'P.GA^^\X  (fiercely). 
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Her  memory  has  received  a  husband's— 

A    Umd   tumvit,  and   cries   of  "lona   for   ever! — No 
Swellfoot ! " 

SWELLFOOT. 

Hark  I 
How  the  swine  cry  lona  Taurina; 
I  suffer  the  real  presence;  Purganax, 
Off  with  her  head  I 

PURGANAX. 

But  I  must  first  impanel 
A  jury  of  the  pigs. 

Swellfoot. 
Pack  them  then.  »a 

PURGANAX. 

Or  fattening  some  few  in  two  separate  styes, 

And  giving  them  clean  straw,  tying  some  bits 

Of  ribbon  round  their  legs — giving  their  sows 

Some  tawdry  lace,  and  bits  of  lustre  glass, 

And  their  young  boars  white  and  red  rags,  and  tails  too 

Of  cows,  and  jay  feathers,  and  sticking  cauliflowers 

Between  the  ears  of  the  old  ones;  and  when 

They  are  persuaded,  that  by  the  inherent  virtue 

Of  these  things,  they  are  all  imperial  pigs. 

Good  Lord!  they'd  rip  each  other's  bellies  up,  006 

Not  to  say  help  us  in  destroying  her. 

Swellfoot. 
This  plan  might  be  tried  too; — where's  General 
Laoctonos  ? 

JBrUer  Laoctonos  and  Dakrt. 

It  is  my  royal  pleasure 
That  you.  Lord  Greneral,  bring  the  head  and  body. 
If  separate  it  would  please  me  better,  hither  sio 

Of  Queen  lona. 

Laoctonos. 
That  pleasure  I  well  knew. 
And  made  a  charge  with  those  battalions  bold. 
Called,  from  their  dress  and  grin,  the  royal  apes, 
Upon  the  swine,  who,  in  a  hollow  square 
Enclosed  her,  and  received  the  first  attack  ^^ 
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l.ikp  an  niniiy  rhinoceroses,  and  then 
ll-ireating  ill  good  order,  with  bare  tusks 
And  wrinkled  snouts  presented  to  the  foe, 
Hnie  her  in  triumph  to  the  public  stye. 
AVhat  is  still  worse,  some  sows  upon  the  ground 
Have  given  the  ape-guards  apples,  nuts,  and  gin. 
And  ihny  all  whisk  their  tails  aloft,  and  cry, 
■  Long  live  lona!  down  with  Swellfootl" 
PcRGAKAX. 

Hark! 

Ti!K  Swine,  n-ilhout. 
i/iijg  live  lotia  :  down  with  Swellfoot ! 

1  )AKRY. 

I 

Went  to  the  ;iarret  of  the  swineherd's  tower, 
Wiiich  overlooks  the  stye,  and  made  a  long 
Harangue  (all  words)  to  the  assembled  swine, 
nf  delicacy,  mercy,  judgment,  law, 
^forals,  and  precedents,  and  purity, 
.\dnlter}-.  dei^titution,  and  divorce. 
I'iiity,  fiiUh.  mid  stat*;  nece^.'sity. 
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On  which  our  spies  skulked  in  ovation  through 

The  streets  of  Thebes,  when  they  were  paved  with  dead : 

A  bane  so  much  the  deadlier  fills  it  now,  sso 

As  calumny  is  worse  than  death,— for  here 

The  Gadfly's  venom,  fifty  times  distilled, 

Is  mingled  with  the  vomit  of  the  Leech, 

In  due  proportion,  and  black  ratsbane,  which 

That  very  Eat,  who,  like  the  Pontic  tyrant,  »55 

Nurtures  himself  on  poison,  dare  not  touch; — 

All  is  sealed  up  with  the  broad  seal  of  Fraud, 

Who  is  the  Devil's  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

And  over  it  the  Primate  of  all  Hell 

Murmured  this  pious  baptism: — "Be  thou  called         ««o 

**  The  GREEN  BAG ;  and  this  power  and  grace  be  thine : 

"That  thy  contents,  on  whomsoever  poured, 

"Turn  innocence  to  guilt,  and  gentlest  looks 

"To  savage,  foul,  and  fierce  deformity. 

"Let  all  baptized  by  thy  infernal  dew  3«5 

•'Be  called  adulterer,  drunkard,  liar,  wretch  I 

"No  name  left  out  which  orthodoxy  loves, 

"Court  Journal  or  legitimate  Eeview! — 

"Be  they  called  tyrant,  beast,  fool,  glutton,  lover 

"Of  other  wives  and  husbands  than  their  own —         sto 

The  heaviest  sin  on  this  side  of  the  Alps! 

Wither  they  to  a  ghastly  caricature 
"Of  what  was  human! — let  not  man  or  beast 
"Behold  their  face  with  unaverted  eyes! 
"Or  hear  their  names  with  ears  that  tingle  not  sts 

"With  blood  of  indignation,  rage,  and  shame!" — 
This  is  a  perilous  liquor; — good  my  Lords. — 

SwELLFOOT  approaches  to  touch  the  GREEN  BAG. 
Beware!  for  God's  sake,  beware! — if  you  should  break 
The  seal,  and  touch  the  fatal  liquor 

PURGANAX. 

There, 
Give  it  to  me.     I  have  been  used  to  handle  ws 

All  sorts  of  poisons.     His  dread  Majesty 
Only  desires  to  see  the  colour  of  it. 

Mammon. 
Now,  with  a  little  common  sense,  my  Loi^a, 


« 
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Only  undoing  all  that  has  been  done, 

(Yet  80  as  it  may  seem  we  but  conlirm  it,)  w 

Our  victory  is  assured.     We  must  entice 

Her  Majesty  from  the  stye,  and  make  the  p^ 

]telieve  that  the  contents  of  the  GREEN  BAG 

Are  the  true  test  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

And  that,  if  she  be  guilty,  'twill  transform  her  »• 

To  manifest  deformity  like  guilt. 

If  innocent,  she  will  become  transfigured 

Into  an  angel,  such  as  they  say  she  is; 

And  they  will  see  her  flying  through  the  air. 

So  bright  that  she  will  dim  the  noon-day  sun;  » 

Showering  down  blessings  in  the  shape  of  comfits. 

This,  trust  a  priest,  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 

Swine  will  believe.     Ill  wager  you  will  see  them 

Climbing  upon  the  thatch  of  their  low  styes. 

With  pieces  of  smoked  glass,  to  watch  her  sail  «• 

Among  the  clouds,  and  some  will  hold  the  flaps 

Of  one  another's  ears  between  their  teeth. 

To  catch  the  coming  hail  of  comfits  in. 

You,  Purganax,  who  have  the  gift  o'  the  gab. 

Make  them  a  solemn  speech  to  this  effect:  4» 

I  go  to  put  in  readiness  the  feast 

Kept  to  the  honour  of  our  goddess  Famine, 

Where,  for  more  glory,  let  the  ceremony 

Take  place  of  the  uglification  of  the  Queen. 

Dakry  {to  Studlfoot). 
I,  as  the  keeper  of  your  sacred  conscience,  «• 

Humbly  remind  your  Majesty  that  the  care 
Of  your  high  oflSce,  as  man-milliner 
To  red  Bellona,  should  not  be  deferred. 

Purganax. 
All  part,  in  happier  plight  to  meet  again.       [ExeutU, 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.— THE  PUBLIC  STYE. 

The  Boars  in  full  Assembly. 
Enter  Purganax. 

PURGANAX. 

Grant  me  your  patience,  Gentlemen  and  Boars, 

Ye,  by  whose  patience  under  public  burthens 

The  glorious  constitution  of  these  styes 

Subsists,  and  shall  subsist.    The  lean-pig  rates 

Grow  with  the  growing  populace  of  swine,,  • 

The  taxes,  that  true  source  of  piggishness, 

(How  can  I  find  a  more  appropriate  term 

To  include  religion,  morals,  peace,  and  plenty. 

And  all  that  fit  Boeotia  as  a  nation 

To  teach  the  other  nations  how  to  live?)  w 

Increase  with  piggishness  itself;  and  still 

Does  the  revenue,  that  great  spring  of  all 

The  patronage,  and  pensions,  and  by-payments. 

Which  free-bom  pigs  regard  with  jealous  eyes, 

Diminish,  till  at  length,  by  glorious  steps,  w 

All  the  land's  produce  will  be  merged  in  taxes, 

And  the  revenue  will  amount  to ^nothing  I 

The  failure  of  a  foreign  market  for 

Sausages,  bristles,  and  blood-puddings. 

And  such  home  manufactures,  is  but  partial;  to 

And,  that  the  population  of  the  pigs. 

Instead  of  hog- wash,  has  been  fed  on  straw 

And  water,  is  a  fact  which  is^you  know — 

That  is — it  is  a  state-necessity — 

Temporary,  of  course.    Those  impious  pigs,  » 

Who,  by  frequent  squeaks,  have  dared  impugn 

The  settled  Swellfoot  system,  or  to  make 

Irreverent  mockery  of  the  genuflexions 

Inculcated  by  the  arch-priest,  have  been  whipt 

Into  a  loyal  and  an  orthodox  whine.  to 
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Tilings  being  in  this  hnpp^  state,  the  Queea 

A  loud  cry  from  the  PlGS. 

Sliii  is  iuaocentl  most  iimoceiit! 

PURGAHAX 
Tliat  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  saying, 
(.! eutlonieii  Swine;  the  Queen  loaa  being 
Must  innocent,  no  doubt,  returns  to  Thebes,  > 

AtiJ  the  lean  i^ows  and  boars  collect  about  her, 
"Wishing  to  make  her  think  that  iVE  believe 
( 1  mean  those  more  substantial  pigs,  who  swill 
i;:i.'li  hog-wasii,  while  the  others  mouth  damp  straw.) 
'I'jMt  she  is  "guilty;  thus,  the  lean-pig  faction  < 

S.-i-ks  to  obtain  that  hog-wash,  which  has  been 
V"Ur  inimeuiorial  light,  and  wliich  I  will 

Maintain  you  in  to  the  last  drop  of 

A  BoAK.     (interrupling  kim.) 
What 
Due.-i  any  one  accuse  her  of? 

ruiiuASAX. 
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Thus  much  is  Jcnaum : — the  milk-\?hite  bulls  that  feed    eo 
Beside  Clitumnus  and  the  crystal  lakes 
Of  the  Cisalpine  mountains,  in  fresh  dews 
Of  lotus-grass  and  blossoming  asphodel. 
Sleeking  their  silken  hair,  and  with  sweet  breath 
Loading  the  morning  winds  until  they  faint  « 

With  living  fragrance,  are  so  beautiful!—— 

Well,  /  say  nothing ; but  Europa  rode 

On  such  a  one  from  Asia  into  Crete, 

And  the  enamoured  sea  grew  calm  beneath 

His  gliding  beauty.    And  Pasiphae,  10 

lona's  grandmother, but  slu  is  innocent  1 

And  that  bath  you  and  I,  and  all  assert. 

FiBST  Boar. 
Most  innocen 


4    » 


PUROANAX. 

Behold  this  BAG;  a  bag 

Second  Boar. 
Oh!  no  GEEEN  BAGS!!    Jealousy's  eyes  are  green, 
Scorpions  are  green,  and  water-snakes,  and  efts,  75 

And  verdigris,  and 

PaBGANAX. 

Honourable  swine, 
In  piggish  souls  can  prepossessions  reign  ? 
Allow  me  to  remind  you,  grass  is  green — 
All  flesh  is  grass ; — no  bacon  but  is  flesh-- 
Ye  are  but  bacon.     This  divining  BAG  w 

(Which  is  not  green,  buc  only  bacon  colour) 
Is  filled  with  liquor,  which  if  sprinkled  o'er 
A  woman  guilty  of — we  all  know  what — 
Makes  her  so  hideous,  till  she  finds  one  blind 
She  never  can  commit  the  like  again.  w 

If  innocent,  she  will  turn  into  an  angel, 
And  rain  down  blessings  in  the  shape  of  comfits 
As  she  tiies  up  to  heaven.     Now,  my  proposal 
Is  to  convert  her  sacred  Majesty 

Into  an  angel,  (as  I  am  sure  we  shall  do,)  » 

By  pouring  on  her  head  this  mystic  water. 

{Shewing  the  Bag,) 
I  know  that  she  is  innocent;  I  wish 
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Only  to  prove  her  so  to  all  the  world. 

First  Boar. 
Excellent,  just,  and  noble  Purganaz. 

Second  Boar. 
How  glorious  it  will  be  to  see  her  Majesty  » 

Flying  above  our  heads,  her  petticoats 
Streaming  like — like — ^like — 

Third  Boar. 

,    Any  thing. 

PURGANAX. 

Oh,  no! 

But  like  a  standard  of  an  admiral's  ship. 

Or  like  the  banner  of  a  conquering  host. 

Or  like  a  cloud  dyed  in  the  dying  day,  i^ 

Unravelled  on  the  blast  from  a  white  mountain; 

Or  like  a  meteor,  or  a  war-steed's  mane. 

Or  water-fall  from  a  dizzy  precipice 

Scattered  upon  the  wind. 

First  Boar. 

Or  a  cow's  tail, 

Second  Boar. 
Or  any  thing,  as  the  learned  Boar  observed.  m 

Purganax. 
Gentlemen  Boars,  I  move  a  resolution, 
That  her  most  sacred  Majesty  should  be 
Invited  to  attend  the  feast  of  Famine, 
And  to  receive  upon  her  chaste  white  body 
Dews  of  Apotheosis  from  this  BAG.  no 

A  great  confusion  is  heard  of  the  Pigs  out  of  Doors, 
which  communicates  itself  to  those  within.  During  tJie  Jirst 
Strophe,  the  doors  of  the  Stye  are  staved  in,  and  a  numier 
of  exceedingly  lean  Figs  and  Sows  and  Boars  rush  tju 

Semichorus  I. 
Ko!  Yes! 

Semichorus  II. 
Yes!  Nol 

Semichorus  1. 
A  law  I 
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Semichorus  II. 
A  flaw! 

Semichorus  I. 
Porkers,  we  shall  lose  our  wash,  "* 

Or  mast  share  it  with  the  lean  pigs  I 

First  Boar. 
Order!  order!  be  not  rash! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  scene,  Pigs! 

An  Old  Sow  (ncshifig  in). 
I  never  saw  so  fine  a  dash 
Since  I  first  began  to  wean  pigs.  i«o 

Second  Boar  (solemnly). 
The  Queen  will  be  an  angel  time  enough* 

I  vote,  in  form  of  an  amendment,  that 
Purganax  rub  a  little  of  that  stu£f 

Upon  his  face— 

Purganax. 
(ITU  heart  is  seen  to  beat  through  his  vxiisteoat) 

Gods!    What  would  ye  be  at? 

Semichorus  I. 
Purganax  has  plainly  shown  a  125 

Cloven  foot  and  jack-daw  feather. 

Semichorus  II. 
I  vote  Swellfoot  and  lona 

Try  the  magic  test  together; 
Whenever  royal  spouses  bicker, 
Both  should  try  the  magic  liquor.  m 

An  Old  Boar  (aside), 
A  miserable  state  is  that  of  pigs, 
For  if  their  drivers  would  tear  caps  and  wigs, 
The  swine  must  bite  each  other's  ear  therefore. 

An  Old  Sow  (aside). 
A  wretched  lot  Jove  has  assigned  to  swine. 
Squabbling  makes  pig-herds  hungry,  and  they  dine 
On  bacon,  and  whip  sucking-pigs  the  more.  im 

Chorus. 
Hog- wash  has  been  ta'en  away: 
If  the  Bull-Queen  is  divested, 

VOU  L  ^Vl 
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We  shall  be  in  every  way 

Hunted,  stript,  exposed,  molested;  itf 

Let  us  do  whatever  we  may, 

That  she  shall  not  be.aiTested.      •     ■  [ 
Queen,  we  entrench  you  with  walls  of  brawn. 
And  palisades  of  tusks,  sharp  as  a  bayonet : 
Place  your  most  sacred  person  here.    We  pawn         i*» 
Our  lives  that  none  a  finger  dare  to  lay  on  it. 
Those  who  wrong  you,  wrong  us; 
Those  who  hate  you,  hate  us; 
Those  who  sting  you,  sting  us; 
Those  who  bait  you,  bait  us;  w 

The  oracle  is  now  about  to  be 
Fulfilled  by  circumvolving  destiny; 
Which  says:  "Tliebes,  choose  reform  or  civil  uxir, 
"When  through  your  streets,  instead  of  hare  with  dogs, 
"A  Consort  Queen  shall  hunt  a  King  with  hogs, 
Riding  upon  the  IONIAN  MINOTAUR."  m* 

Enter  loNA  Taurina. 

Iona  Taurina  {coming  forward). 
Gentlemen  swine,  and  gentle  lady-pigs, 
The  tender  heart  of  every  boar  acquits 
Their  Queen,  of  any  act  incongruous 
With  native  piggishness,  and  she  reposing  wi 

With  confidence  upon  the  grunting  nation. 
Has  thrown  herself,  her  cause,  her  life,  her  all. 
Her  innocence,  into  their  hoggish  arms ; 
Nor  has  the  expectation  been  deceived 
Of  finding  slielter  there.     Yet  know,  great  boars,         i** 
(For  such  who  ever  lives  among  you  finds  you. 
And  so  do  I)  the  innocent  are  proud! 
I  have  accepted  your  protection  only 
In  compliment  of  your  kind  love  and  care. 
Not  for  necessity.     The  innocent 
Are  safest  there  where  trials  and  dangers  wait ; 
Innocent  Queens  o'er  white-hot  plough-shares  tread 
Unsinged,  and  ladies,  Erin's  laureate  sings  it,^ 
Decked  with  rare  gems,  and  beauty  rarer  still, 

^  Kich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.     See  Moore*%  Fri*h  Mflndin 


K' 
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Walked  from  Killarney  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,         its 
Through  rebels,  smugglers,  troops  of  yeomanry, 
White  boys  and  orange  boys,  and  constables. 
Tithe-proctors,  and  excise  people,  uninjured  I 

Thus  1 1-^^ ■-      - 

Lord  PuRGANAX,  I  do  commit  myself  im 

Into  your  custody,  and  am  prepar'^'d 
To  stand  the  test,  whatever  it  may  be  I 

PURGANAX. 

This  magnanimity  in  your  sacred  Majesty 

Must  please  the  pigs.    You  cannot  fail  of  being 

A  heavenly  angel.     Smoke  your  bits  of  glass,  im 

Ye  loyal  swine,  or  her  transfiguration 

Will  blind  your  wondering  eyes. 

An  Old  Boar  (aside). 

Take  care,  my  Lord, 
They  do  not  smoke  you  first. 

PURGANAX. 

At  the  approaching  feast 
Of  Famine,  let  the  expiation  be. 

Swine. 
Content!  content! 

loNA  Taurina  (aside). 

I,  most  content  of  all,  .i» 

Know  that  my  foes  even  thus  prepare  their  fall! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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SCENE    II. 


The  interior  of  the  Temple  of  FAMINE.  Tht  Oatm  of 
Ihf  (loddess,  a  skcldon  clothed  in  party-coloured  ragt,  xatid 
ii'On  a  hrap  of  s/^i'lls  and  loaves  intermingled.  A  fimicr 
'■f  exceedingly  fat  Priests  in  black  garrnents  arrayed  on  teA 
.-■<-h.  uilh  marroir-hones  and  cleavers  in  their  hands.  A 
jhwrish  of  trumpets. 

Kiit'-r  irAWMOS  as  arcb^priest,  SWXLUOOT,  Dakbt,  PubgasaX, 
Laocto.nos,  followed  by  Ioka  Taubika  guarded.  On  Hu 
other  side  enter  the  Sivike. 

Chorus  of  Priests, 
Accniiipanied  by  the   Court  Porkman  on  marrow-iones  <ud 
cleavers. 
Goddess  bure,  and  gaunt,  and  pale, 
Empress  of  the  world,  all  hail! 
Whiit  thoii'jh  Cretans  old  called  thee 
Citv-crestt>.i  Cvbeie? 
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Mammon. 
I  fear  your  sacred  Majesty  has  lost  «o 

The  appetite  which  you  were  used  to  have. 
Allow  me  now  to  recommend  this  dish — 
A  simple  kickshaw  by  your  Persian  cook, 
Such  as  is  served  at  the  great  King's  second  table. 
The  price  and  pains  which  its  ingiedients  cost,  » 

Might  have  maintained  some  dozen  families 
A  winter  or  two — not  more — so  plain  a  dish 
Could  scarcely  disagree. 

SWELLFOOT. 

After  the  trial, 
And  these  fastidious  pigs  are  gone,  perhaps 
I  may  recover  my  lost  appetite, —  lo 

I  feel  the  gout  flying  about  my  stomach — 
Give  me  a  glass  of  Maraschino  punch. 

PURGANAX  {FilliTu;  his  glass,  and  standing  up). 
The  glorious  constitution  of  the  Pigs! 

All. 
A  toast!  a  toast!  stand  up  and  three  times  three  I 

Dakry. 
No  heel-taps — darken  day-lights! — 

Laoctonos. 

Claret,  somehow,         ts 
Puts  me  in  mind  of  blood,  and  blood  of  claret  I 

SWELLFOOT. 

Laoctonos  is  fishing  for  a  compliment. 

But  'tis  his  due.     Yes,  you  have  drunk  more  wine, 

And  shed  more  blood  than  any  man  in  Thebes. 

{To  Furganax) 
For  God's  sake  stop  the  grunting  of  those  pigs!  m 

P  TOG  AN  AX. 

We  dare  not,  Sire,  'tis  Famine's  privilege. 

Chorus  of  Swine. 
Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  Famine! 

Thy  throne  is  on  blood,  and  thy  robe  is  of  rags; 
Thou  devil  which  livest  on  damning ;  *4 

Saint  of  new  churches,  and  cant,  and  GREEN  BAGS, 
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Till  in  pity  and  terror  thou  risest, 
Confounding  the  schemes  of.  the  wisest^ 
When  thou  liftest  thy  skeleton  form. 

When  the  loaves  and  the  skulls  roll  about. 
We  will  greet  thee — the  voice  of  a  storm  « 

Would  be  lost  in  our  terrible  shout! 

Tlien  hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  Famiue! 
Hail  to  thee,  Empress  of  Earth! 

When  thou  risest,  dividing  possessions; 

When  thou  risest,  uprooting  oppressions;  •» 

In  the  pride  of  thy  ghastly  mirth. 

Over  palaces,  temples,  and  graves. 

We  will  rush  as  thy  minister-slaves, 

Trampling  behind  in  thy  train. 

Till  all  be  made  level  again!  • 

Mammon. 
I  hear  a  cmckling  of  the  giant  bones 
Of  the  dread  image,  and  in  the  black  pits 
Which  once  were  eyes,  I  see  two  livid  flames. 
These  prodigies  are  oracular,  and  show 
The  presence  of  the  unseen  Deity.  « 

Mighty  events  are  hastening  to  their  doom! 

SWELLFOOT. 

I  only  hear  the  lean  and  mutinous  swine 
Grunting  about  the  temple. 

Dakry. 

In  a  crisis 
Of  such  exceeding  delicacy,  I  think 
We  ought  to  put  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  " 

Upon  her  trial  without  delay. 

Mammon. 

THE  BAG 
Is  here. 

PURGANAX 

I  have  rehearsed  tlie  entire  scene 
With  an  ox  bladder  and  some  ditch-water. 
On  Lady  P. — it  cannot  fail. 

{Taking  up  the  hag)     Your  Majesty  {to  SweUfoot) 
.Jn  such  a.  filthy  business  had  better  J» 
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Stand  on  one  side,  lest  it  should  sprinkle  you, 

A  spot  or  two  on  me  would  do  no  harm, 

Nay,  it  might  hide  the  blood,  which  the  sad  genius 

Of  the  Green  Isle  has  fixed,  as  by  a  spell, 

Upon  my  brow — which  would  stain  all  its  seaa,  lo 

But  which  those  seas  could  never  wash  away! 

loNA  Taurina. 
My  Lord,  I  am  ready — nay,  I  am  impatient 
To  undergo  the  test. 

A  graceful  figure  in  a  semi-transparent  veil  passes  unno* 
deed  through  the  Temple;  the  word  LIBERTY  is  seen 
through  the  veil,  as  if  it  were  written  in  fire  upon  its  forehead. 
Its  words  are  almost  drowned  in  the  furious  gruniing  of  the 
PigSy  and  the  business  of  the  trial.  She  kneels  an  the  steps 
of  the  Altar,  and  speaks  in  tones  at  first  fain*  and  low, 
but  which  ever  become  louder  and  louder, 

f  Mighty  Empress  1  Death's  white  wife  I 

Ghastly  mother-in-law  of  life !  w 

By  the  God  who  made  thee  such, 

By  the  magic  of  thy  touch, 

By  the  starving  and  the  cramming, 
Of  fasts  and  feasts  1  by  thy  dread  self,  0  Famine! 
1  charge  thee !  when  thou  wake  the  multitude  w 

Thou  lead  them  not  upon  the  patlis  of  blood 
The  earth  did  never  mean  her  foison 
For  those  who  crown  life's  cup  with  poison 
Of  fanatic  rage  and  meaningless  revenge — 

But  for  those  radiant  spirits,  who  are  still  9» 

The  standard-bearers  in  the  van  of  Change, 

Be  they  th*  appointed  stewards,  to  fill 
The  lap  of  Pain,  and  Toil,  and  Age! — 
Eemit,  0  Queen !  thy  accustomed  rage ! 
Be  what  thou  art  not!  In  voice  faint  and  low  i«t 

Freedom  calls  Famine, — her  eternal  foe. 
To,  brief  alliance,  hollow  truce. — Eise  now! 

*      -    • 

..Whilst  the  veiled  Figure  has  been  cliaunting  this  strophe, 
Mammon,  Dakry,  Laoctonos,  and  Swellfoot,  have 
Hurromnded  Jon  a  Taurina,  who,  unth  her  hands  folded  on 
her  breast,  and  her  eyes   lifted  to  ffeaven,  stands,  as  wHk 
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sairU-like  resignation,  to  %oait  the  issue  of  the  hutinmiw 
perfect  coivfidence  of  her  innocence. 

PuBGANAX,  after  unsealing  the  OREEN  BAG,  is  gnndg 
about  to  pour  the  liquor  upon  her  head,  when  suddenly  the 
whole  expression  of  her  figure  and  countenance  changes;  At 
snatcJies  it  from  his  hand  with  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph,  and 
empties  it  over  Swellfoot  and  his  whole  Court,  who  an 
instantly  changed  into  a  number  of  filthy  and  ugly  animals, 
and  rush  out  of  the  Temple.  The  image  of  Famine  then 
arises  with  a  tremendous  sound,  the  Figs  begin  scramlling 
for  the  loaves,  and  are  tripped  up  by  the  skulls;  all  those 
who  EAT  the  loaves  are  turned  into  Bulls,  and  arrange  them- 
selves quietly  behind  the  altar.  The  image  of  Famine  sinh 
through  a  chasm  in  tlie  earth,  and  a  Minotaur  rises. 

MlKOTAUR. 

I  am  the  Ionian  Minotaur,  the  mightiest. 

Of  all  Europa's  taurine  progeny — 

I  am  the  old  traditional  man- bull;  w 

And  from  my  ancestors  having  been  Ionian, 

I  am  called  Ion,  which,  by  interpretation. 

Is  John;  in  plain  Theban,  that  is  to  say. 

My  name's  John  Bull;   I  am  a  famous  hunter, 

And  can  leap  any  gate  in  all  Boeotia,  u# 

Even  the  palings  of  the  royal  park, 

Or  double  ditch  about  the  new  enclosures; 

And  if  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  mount  me, 

At  least  till  you  have  hunted  down  your  game, 

I  will  not  throw  vou.  m 

lONA  TaURINA. 

{During  this  speech  she  has  been  putting  on  boots  and  spurs, 
and  a  hunting  cap,  Imchishly  cocked  on  one  side,  and  tucking 
up  her  hair,  she  leaps  nimbly  on  his  back,) 
Hoa !  hoa !  tally  ho !  tallyho !  ho  !  ho ! 
Come,  let  us  hunt  these  ugly  badgers  down,       ^ 
These  stinking  foxes,  these  devouring  otters. 
These  hares,  these  w^olves,  these  any  thing  but  men. 
Hey,  for  a  whipper-in  1  my  loyal  pigs,  uo 

Now  let  your  noses  be  as  keen  as  beagles, 
Your  steps  as  swift  as  greyhounds,  and  your  oriea 
M^  d  symphonious  than  the  bells 
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'Of  vill&ue-towers,  on  sunshine  holiday; 
Wake  all  the  dewy  woods  with  jangling  music.  im 

Give  them  no  law  (are  they  not  beasts  of  blood  ?) 
But  such  as  they  gave  you.    Tally  ho!  ho! 
Through  forest,  furze,  and  bog,  and  den,  and  desart, 
Pursue  the  ugly  beasts!  tally  ho!  ho! 

Full  Chorus  of  Iona  atid  the  Swine. 

Tallyho  !  tallyho  !  iso 

Tlirough  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 
Through  brake,  gorse,  and  briar, 
Through  fen,  flood,  and  mire, 
We  go!  we  go! 

Tallyho  !  tallyho  I  i» 

Through  pond,  ditch,  and  slough. 
Wind  them,  and  find  them. 
Like  the  Devil  behind  them, 

Tallyho!  tallyho! 

{Exeunt^  in  fall  cry ;  Iona  driving  on  the  Swine,  with  the 
empty  GREEN  BAG) 


THE  END. 


EPIPSYCHIDION. 

VEfiSES  ADDEESSED  TO  THE  NOBLE  ASD 
T7NF0ETUNATE  LADY. 

EJIILIA    V , 

NOW  IMPRISOKED   IN  THE  CONTENT  OF   . 

L'aninia  araatite  si  dsncu  fnori  d«l  crcalo,  e  tS  cna  Ml 
ioGiiito  un  MunJo  tutto  pet  euk,  direno  auai  d4  qoato 
OHiiro  e  pauroio  bumtro.  Ueb  av>  irouK. 


My  Sonf,  I  feiir  thnt  Iliou  will  find  but  few 
Who  fitlv  shall  eonceiTe  thy  reosoniog. 
Of  encli  ltnr<l  mutter  Aost  tboti  entertain ; 
Whence,  if  ly  luisad venture,  clinnee  sIiodIi]  brii^ 
Thee  lo  base  company,  (ns  dinU'.'e  niaj  do) 
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to  a  certain  class  of  readers  without  a  matter-of-fact 
history  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relates ;  and 
to  a  certain  other  class  it  must  ever  remain  incom- 
prehensible, from  a  defect  of  a  common  organ  of  percej)tion 
for  the  ideas  of  which  it  treats.  Not  but  that,  gran 
vcrgogna  sarebhe  a  colui,  che  rimasse  cosa  sotto  veste  dijigura, 
o  di  colore  rettorico:  e  domandato  non  sapesse  denudare  le 
sue  parole  da  cotal  veate,  in  guisa  che  avessero  verace  intendi- 
tnento. 

The  present  poem  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the 
Writer  as  the  dedication  to  some  Ioniser  one.  The  stanza 
on  the  opposite  page  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from 
Dante's  famous  Canzone 

Fot,  ch*  iJiUndendop  U  teno  cid  tnoveU,  dx. 

The  presumptuous  application  of  the  concluding  lines  to 
his  own  composition  will  raise  a  smile  at  the  expense  of 
11  ly  unfortunate  friend :  be  it  a  smile  not  of  contempt,  but 
pity. 

& 


EPIPSYCHIDION 

Sy^eet  Spirit!  Sister  of  that  orphan  one. 
Whose  empire  is  the  name  thou  weepest  on. 
In  my  heart's  temple  I  suspend  to  thee 
Tliese  votive  wreaths  of  withered  memory. 

Poor  captive  bird !  who,  from  thy  narrow  cage, 
Pourest  such  music,  that  it  might  assuage 
The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  prisoned  thee. 
Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody; 
This  song  shall  be  thy  rose :  its  petals  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightingale! 
But  soft  and  fragrant  is  the  faded  blossom, 
And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy  bosom. 

High,  spirit- wingfed  Heart!  who  dost  for  ever 
Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour. 
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Till  those  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in  which  antyed 
It  over-soared  this  low  and  worldly  shade,  m 

Lie  shattered;  and  thy  panting,  wounded  breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmatemal  nest! 
I  weep  vain  tears :  blood  would  less  bitter  be, 
Yet  poured  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee.  » 

Seraph  of  Heaven  !  too  gentle  to  be  human. 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality  I 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  Curse!  ts 

Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe ! 
Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds !    Thou  living  Form 
Among  the  Dead  I     Thou  Star  above  the  Storm ! 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror  I 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art!     Thou  Mirror  « 

In  whom,  as  in  the  splendour  of  the  Sun, 
All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gazest  on! 
Aye,  even  the  dim  words  which  obscure  thee  now 
Flash,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustomed  glow; 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song  » 

All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  like  sacred  dew 
From  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  darkens  througli. 
Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy:  ] 

Then  smile  on  it,  so  that  it  may  not  die.  *» 

I  never  thought  before  my  death  to  see 
Youth's  vision  thus  made  perfect.     Emily, 
I  love  thee ;  though  the  world  by  no  thin  name 
Will  hide  that  love,  from  its  unvalued  shame. 
Would  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same  mother!  <* 
Or,  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  another 
Could  be  a  sister's  bond  for  her  and  thee, 
Blending  two  beams  of  one  eternity! 
Yet  were  one  lawful  and  the  other  true. 
These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint  not,  as  is  due, 
How  beyond  refuge  I  am  thine.     Ah  me!  « 

X  an^  ^"^^  thine:  I  am  a  part  of  thea 
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Sweet  Lamp  I  my  moth-like  Muse  has  burnt  its  wings; 
Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings, 
Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  in  his  own  grey  style, 
All  that  thou  art    Art  thou  not  yoid  of  guile,  m 

A  lovely  soul  formed  to  be  blest  and  bless? 
A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness, 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  and  music  are, 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom?    A  Star  ao 

Which  moves  not  in  the  moving  Heavens,  alone  ? 
A  smile  amid  dark  frowns?  a  gentle  tone 
Amid  rude  voices?  a  belovM  light? 
A  Solitude,  a  Befuge,  a  Delight? 

A  Lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to  play     «& 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day 
And  lull  fond  grief  asleep?  a  buried  treasure? 
A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless  pleasure? 
A  violet-shrouded  grave  of  Woe? — I  measure 
The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like  thee,  n 

And  find — alas  I  mine  own  infirmity. 

She  met  me,  Stranger,  upon  life's  rough  way, 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death;  as  Night  by  Day, 
Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swift  Hope, 
Led  into  light,  life,  peace.     An  antelope,  75 

In  the  suspended  impulse  of  its  liglitness, 
Were  less  astherially  light:  the  brightness 
Of  her  divinest  presence  trembles  through 
Her  limbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied  in  the  windless  Heaven  of  June  so 

Amid  the  splendour-winged  stars,  the  Moon 
Burns,  inextinguishably  beautiful: 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  full 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops. 
Killing  the  sense  with  passion;  sweet  as  stops  m 

Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  lights  the  starry  spirits  dance. 
The  sun-beams  of  those  wells  which  ever  leap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul — too  deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or  sense.  to 

The  gloiy  of  her  being,  issuing  thence, 
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Stains  the  dead,  blutik,  coL'i  air  w*ith  a  wtam  iliadt 

(!)f  uneiilaugled  inler mixture,  made 

By  Love,  of  light  and  motion:  one  imense 

DiETusion,  one  serene  OmuiprL-senct;, 

Whose  flowing  outlines  mingle  iu  tlteir  floving 

Around  her  cheeks  and  utmost  tiogers  glowing 

^\'llh  the  unintermitttid  blood,  which  there 

i,hiivers,  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 

The  crimson  pulse  of  living  morning  quiver,) 

Continuously  prolonged,  and  ending  never, 

Till  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beauty  furled 

^\'liich  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world; 

Scarce  TJsibie  from  extreme  loveliness, 

^^';t^n  fragrauce  seems  to  fall  from  her  light  dnss 

A)td  her  loose  hair;  and  where  some  heavy  tress 

The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined. 

Hie  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  faint  wind; 

And  in  the  soul  a  wild  odour  is  felt, 

Beyond  the  sense,  like  fiery  dews  that  melt 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  frozen  bud. 

Si  e  where  she  stands!  a  mortal  shape  iadoftd 
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Spousei  Sister!  Augel!  Pilot  of  the  Fate  uo 

Whose  course  has  been  so  starless!  0  too  late 
Beloved!  O  too  soon  adored,  by  me! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped  thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine;  iw 

Or  should  liave  moved  beside  it  on  this  earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  its  birth; 
But  not  as  now:---I  love  thee;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  to  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright  i40 

For  thee,  since  in  those  tears  thou  hast  delight 
We — are  we  not  formed,  as  notes  of  music  are, 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar; 
Such  difference  without  discord,  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds,  in  which  all  spirits  shake        i« 
As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continuous  air? 

• 

Thy  wisdom  speaks  in  me,  and  bids  me  dare 
Beacon  the  rocks  on  which  high  hearts  are  wreckt. 
1  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect. 
Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select  iw 

Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion,  though  it  is  in  the  code 
Of  modem  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread,    us 
AVho  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  and  so 
With  one  chained  friend,  perhaps  a  jealous  foe, 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 

True  Love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay,  ito 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright, 
Gazing  on  many  truths ;  'tis  like  thy  light. 
Imagination !  which  from  earth  and  sky, 
And  from  the  depths  of  human  phantasy,  i« 

As  from  a  thousand  prisms  and  mirrors,  fills 
The  Universe  with  glorious  beams,  and  kills 
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Error,  the  worm,  with  iiuuiy  a  8un>Iikfl  i 
Ot  iia  reverberated  Ugiitning.     Kattow 
Tlie  heart  that  loves,  tiio  briun  that  « 
Tlie  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
Oae  object,  and  one  farm,  and  botlds  timelij 
A  sepulchre  for  its  eternity. 

Mind  from  its  object  differs  most  in  tliu: 
Kvil  from  ^od;  misery  from  happinea; 
Tlie  baser  fi-om  the  nobler;  the  impure 
And  frail,  from  what  is  clear  and  nuat  endare. 
If  yon  divide  suffering  and  dross,  you  may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away ; 
If  yoa  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  thoa^ht, 
Kach  part  exceeds  the  whole;  and  we  know  itnt 
How  much,  while  any  yet  remains  ansbared. 
Of  pleasure  may  be  gained,  of  »jrrow  spared: 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  sages  draw 
The  unenvied  light  of  hope;  the  eternal  law 
ISy  which  those  live,  to  whom  this  world  of  life 
Ifi  as  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  sUife  ^^ 
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And  from  the  breezes  whether  low  or  loud. 

And  from  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud, 

And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds. 

And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.    In  the  words 

Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance, — ^in  form,  aio 

Sound,  colour — in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 

Which  with  the  shattered  present  chokes  the  past; 

And  in  that  best  philosophy,  whose  taste 

Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a  doom 

As  glorious  as  a  fiery  martyrdom;  sift 

Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth. — 

Then,  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy  youth 
I  sprang,  as  one  sandalled  with  plumes  of  fire. 
And  towards  the  loadstar  of  my  one  desire, 
I  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  moth,  whose  flight  tto 

Is  as  a  dead  leafs  in  the  owlet  light. 
When  it  would  seek  in  Hesper's  setting  sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. — 
But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  then  could  not  tame. 
Past,  like  a  God  throned  on  a  winged  planet,  i2« 

Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swiftness  fan  it, 
Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  life's  shade; 
And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  dismayed, 
I  would  have  followed,  though  the  grave  between       «w 
Yawned  like  a  gulf  whose  spectres  are  unseen: 
When  a  voice  said: — "0  Thou  of  hearts  the  weakest, 
"The  phantom  is  beside  thee  whom  thou  seekest." 
Then  I — "  where  ? "  the  world's  echo  answered  "  where ! " 
And  in  that  silence,  and  in  my  despair,  m 

I  questioned  every  tongueless  wind  that  flew 
Over  my  tower  of  mourning,  if  it  knew 
Whither  'twas  fled,  this  soul  out  of  my  soul; 
And  murmured  names  and  spells  which  have  controul 
Over  the  sightless  tyrants  of  our  fate;  t«o 

But  neither  prayer  nor  verse  could  dissipate 
The  night  which  closed  on  her;  nor  uncreate 
That  world  within  this  Chaos,  mine  and  me. 
Of  which  she  was  the  veiled  Divinity, 

VOL.  I.  *1\ 
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Tiie  world  I  ulj  of  chooghtft  thst  worsbipj^d  btr:     i 

And  iLertiore  I  w«ot  forth,  with  bope  azul  fear 

And  eveT7  gentle  pssHon  sick  to  destfa. 

Feeding  my  course  vith  expectation's  breath. 

Into  the  wintry  forest  of  onr  life; 

And  struggling  throngb  its  error  with  vain  sixitt,       i 

And  ttumbliiig  in  my  weakoe^  and  my  baste. 

And  half  bewildered  bv  new  forms,  I  past 

Seeking  among  those  nntaujrht  foresters 

If  I  could  find  one  form  ntsembling  hers. 

In  which  she  might  have  masked  lierself  from  me    i 

There, — One,  whose  voice  was  venomeii  melody 

Sate  by  a  well,  ander  blue  night-shade  bower' ; 

The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like  faint  lluvm 

Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison,-^— flame 

Out  of  Iier  looks  into  my  wtais  came.  • 

And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  6ew 

A  killing  air,  whicli  pierced  like  honey-dew 

Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 

T.'jion  its  leaves;  until,  as  hair  "irown  gr«y 

ij'er  a  youns  brow,  they  hid  ita  unblown  pr 
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Which  ever  is  transformed,  yet  still  the  same, 

And  warms  not  but  illuminea    Young  and  fair  f» 

As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere, 

She  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the  night 

From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 

Between  the  Heaven  and  Earth  of  my  calm  mind, 

And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind,  i90 

She  led  me  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place. 

And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  downward  face 

Illumining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 

Waxing  and  waning  o'er  Endymion. 

And  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb, 

And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 

As  the  Moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea. 

According  as  she  smiled  or  frowned  on  me; 

And  there  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  cold  bed: 

Alas,  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead: — 

For  at  her  silver  voice  came  Death  and  Life, 

Unmindful  each  of  their  accustomed  strife, 

Masked  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a  brother, 

The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandoned  mother. 

And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they  flew,       ws 

And  cried  "Away,  he  is  not  of  our  crew." 

I.  wept,  and  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep. 

What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my  sleep, 
Blotting  that  Moon,  whose  pale  and  waning  lips 
Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse; —  »io 

And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  lampless  sea. 
And  who  was  then  its  Tempest;  and  when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  quenched,  what  frost 
Crept  o'er  those  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 
The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell  «» 

Into  a  death  of  ice,  immovable; — 
And  then — what  earthquakes  made  it  gape  and  split, 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on  it. 
These  words  conceal: — If  not,  each  word  would  be 
The  key  of  stauncliless  tears.    Weep  not  for  me  !       t» 

At  length,  into  the  obscure  Forest  came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and'shame^ 


AtAvsrt  tkat  wiasiy  vtUemcai  of  ihonM 

TlaAai  bam  ber  motitm  afiaaianr  Kkx  the  Honl^ 

Aad  bem  Ikt  jnaiaat  hit  «m  iwlMtBd 

TajoBgh  Ae  "in-  eanh  aad  bna^tes  faue  and  deal, 

Sa  tut  kr  «it  «h  {»tc^  sod  loofed  aboTe 

"nith  flpwen  aa  aolt  sa  tfaoogbtE  ol  W^-^ing  lor*; 

And  Basic  froB  her  respintiaa  fpRsd 

Ti  jj-  light, — ■&  oCbB  sooads  were  ixaunaiBd 

Kr  the  small,  sdU.  eweec  ^ixit  of  that  sooikI. 

.-fo  that  the  sava^  wiixU  hang  mate  anMod; 

And  odoan  vum  and  fre^  fell  from  her  faair 

JjUsalring  the  doll  ooM  in  ihe  frote  Ur; 

^ofc  as  an  Intamaiioa  of  the  Son. 

When  light  is  changed  to  lore,  this  gtoriowi  One 

rioated  into  the  cavem  vh«n  I  lay. 

And  called  D17  Spirit,  and  the  dfeomlBg  daj 

Was  lifted  by  the  thio^  that  dreamed  below 

As  amoke  by  &n,  and  in  her  beaaty's  glow 

J  ^tood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 

^Vaa  penetTsting  me  with  linog  Ughl: 

1  knew  it  was  the  Yision  mole^AH^ai^^^^^^^B 
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^..Thou,  not  disdaining  even  a  borrowed  might; 
Tliou,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light; 
And,  through  the  shadow  of  the  seasons  three, 
From  Spring  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity,  •« 

Light  it  into  the  Winter  of  the  tomb. 
Where  it  may  ripen  to  a  brighter  bloom. 
Thou  too,  0  Comet  beautiful  and  fierce. 
Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frail  Universe 
Towards  thine  own;  till,  wreckt  in  that  convulsion,    sto 
Alternating  attraction  and  repulsion, 
Thine  went  astray  and  that  was  rent  in  twain; 

.  Oh,  float  into  our  azure  heaven  again! 
Be  there  love's  folding-star  at  thy  return; 
The  living  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  its  urn  rs 

Of  golden  fire;  the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 
In  thy  last  smiles;  adoring  Even  and  Morn 
Will  worship  thee  with  incense  of  calm  breath 
And  lights  and  shadows;  as  the  star  of  Death 
And  Birth  is  worshipped  by  those  sisters  wild  sso 

Called  Hope  and  Fear — upon  the  heart  are  piled 
Their  ofTerings, — of  this  sacrifice  divine 
A*  World  shall  be  the  altar. 

Lady  mine, 
Scorn  not  these  flowers  of  thought,  the  fading  birth 
Which  from  its  heart  of  hearts  that  plant  puts  forth 
Whose  fruit,  made  perfect  by  thy  sunny  eyes,  ••• 

Will  be  as  of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 

The  day  is  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with  me. 
To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 

Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  still;  »o 

To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperishable. 
Not  mine  but  me,  henceforth  be  thou  united 
Even  as  a  bride,  delighting  and  delighted. 
The  hour  is  come: ---the  destined  Star  has  risen 
Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison.  wft 

The  walls  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick  set 
The  sentinels — but  true  love  never  yet 
Was  thus  constrained:  it  overleaps  all  fence: 
Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 
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Piercing  its  continents;   like  HeaTen's  free  brentli, 
Wliich  he  who  grasps  can  hold  not;   Uker  DcAtb, 
Who  rides  upon  a  ihouglit,  and  makes  Lis  w»y 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  tlio  array 
Of  aims:   more  strength  has  Love  than  he  or  ther; 
For  ic  can  burst  his  chamel.  and  niake  free 
The  limba  in  chains,  the  heart  in  agony, 
The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 

Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  the  harhour  now, 
A  wind  ia  hoveling  o'er  the  mountain's  brow ; 
Tliere  ia  a  path  on  the  sea's  azure  floor. 
No  keel  has  ever  ploughed  that  path  before; 
TiiG  halcyons  brood  around  the  foamless  isles; 
The  treacherous  Ocean  has  forsworn  its  wiles; 
Tlie  merry  mariners  are  bold  and  free: 
^■\y,  my  heart's  sister,  wilt  thou  sail  with  met 
Our  bark  is  as  an  albatross,  whose  nest 
l.f  a  far  Eiien  of  the  purple  East; 
And  we  between  her  wings  will  sit^  while  Njgbt 
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The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats  and  deer 

(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  but  once  a  year,)  4io 

Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and  bowers,  and  halls 

Built  round  with  ivy,  which  the  waterfalls 

Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails 

Accompany  the  noon-day  nightingales; 

And  all  the  place  is  peopled  with  sweet  airs;  445 

The  light  clear  element  which  the  isle  wears 

Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-flowers, 

AVhich  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen  showers 

And  falls  upon  the  eye-lids  like  faint  sleep; 

And  from  the  moss  violets  and  jonquils  peep,  4*0 

And  dart  their  arrowy  odour  through  the  brain 

Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain. 

And  every  motion,  odour,  beam,  and  tone. 

With  that  deep  music  is  in  unison : 

Which  is  a  soul  within  the  soul-- -they  seem  <m 

Like  echoes  of  an  antenatal  dream. — 

It  is  an  isle  'twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  Sea, 

Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity; 

Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden  Lucifer, 

Washed  by  the  soft  blue  Oceans  of  young  air.  «m 

It  is  a  favoured  place.     Famine  or  Blight, 

Pestilence,  War  and  Earthquake,  never  light 

Upon  its  mountain-peaks ;  blind  vultures,  they 

Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way: 

The  wingM  storms,  chaunting  their  thunder-psalm      ♦«» 

To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  calm 

Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew. 

From  which  its  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 

Their  green  and.  golden  immortality. 

And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the  sky  470 

There  fall,  clear  exhalations,  soft  and  bright. 

Veil  after  veil,  each  hiding  some  delight. 

Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  zephyr  draw  aside, 

Till  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 

Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loveliness,  *7* 

Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess: 

Yet,  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  less 

Bums  in  the  heart  of  this  delicious  isle, 
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An  atom  of  th*  Eternal,  whose  own  smile 

Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seen 

O'er  tlie  grey  rocks,  blue  waves,  and  forests  grewi, 

Filling  their  bare  and  void  interstices. — 

But  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness 

Ts  a  lone  dwelling,  bailt  by  whom  or  how 

None  of  the  rustic  island-people  know : 

Tia  not  a  tower  of  strength,  though  with  its  beigh'. 

U  overtops  the  woods;  but.  for  delight, 

Saiue  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere  crime 

Had  been  invented,  in  the  world's  young  prime, 

Keared  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time. 

An  envy  of  the  isles,  a  pleasure -house 

Made  sacred  to  his  sister  and  his  sponse. 

li.  scarce  fleems  now  a  wreck  of  human  art, 

Hilt,  as  it  were  Titanic;   in  the  lieart 

Of  Earth  having  assumed  its  form,  then  grown 

( Kit  of  the  mountains,  from  the  living  stone. 

Lifting  itself  in  cavprns  light  and  high : 

For  all  the  antique  and  learned  imagery 

Hiis  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  of  it    
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Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below.-— 

I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 

Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits  call  mo 

The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 

Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 

In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die, 

Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 

Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste  ««• 

Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury,  to  waste 

The  scene  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore  still. 

Nature  with  ali  her  children,  haunts  the  hill. 

The  rin^-dove.  m  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 

Keeps  up  hei  love-lament,  and  the  owls  flit  mo 

Eound  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young  stars  glance 

Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance; 

The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moon-light 

Before  our  gate,  and  the  slow,  silent  night 

Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  sleep.  am 

Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 

Their  withered  hours,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay, 

Let  us  become  the  over-hanging  day, 

The  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle. 

Conscious,  inseparable,  one.     Meanwhile  im 

We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together. 

Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather, 

And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 

The  moSsy  mountains,  where  the  blue  heavens  bend 

With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  paramour;  mi 

Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  shore. 

Under  the  quick,  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 

Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstasy, — 

PossessiniT  and  possest  by  all  that  is 

Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss,  mo 

And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 

Be  one:  -—  or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 

Where  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet  to  keep 

The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep, 

Through  which  the  awakened  day  can  never  peep; 

A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's, 

Where  secure  sleep  may  kill  thine  innocent  lighti; 
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Slt-ep,  the  fresh  dew  uf  languid  love,  the  rain 

^\'llOse  drops  quench  kisses  till  ihey  bum  o^un. 

.\iid  we  will  talk,  until  thought's  melody 

Ui-come  too  aweec  for  utterance,  and  it  die 

In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 

With  tlirilliti^'  tone  into  the  voicelt«s  hewtt 

Harmoniiiug  silence  without  a  Bound. 

Oiiv  breath  shall  intermix,  oar  boeoms  bound. 

And  our  veins  beat  together;  ood  our  lips 

^\'lth  other  eloqueuce  than  words,  eclipse 

The  soul  that  burns  between  them,  and  the  wells 

Which  boil  under  our  being's  tuiuoat  cells. 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 

Cuiifused  in  passion's  golden  purity, 

As  mountain-springs  under  the  momiug  Sun. 

We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  !«  one 

Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh!  wherefore  two  I 

One  passion  in  twin*hearts,  which  grows  aud  gnv, 

Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame. 

Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  saio^ 

Ti.iuch,  mingle,  are  transfigured;  ever  ^Ui^^i^gg^^^m 


\ 
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••  But  its  reward  is  in  the  world  divine 

"  Which,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the  grave.** 

So  shall  ye  live  when  I  am  there.    Then  haste 

Over  the  hearts  of  men,  until  ye  meet  aoo 

Marina,  Yanna,  Primus,  and  the  rest. 

And  bid  them  love  each  other  and  be  blest: 

And  leave  the  troop  which  errs,  and  which  reproves, 

And  come  and  be  my  guest,  —  for  I  am  Love's. 


STUDIES  FOR  EPIPSYCHIDION,  AND  CANCELLED 

PASSAGES. 

.^  Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  new  book  for  you ; 
I  have  already  dedicated  two 
To  other  friends,  one  female  and  one  male, — 
What  you  are,  is  a  tiling  that  I  must  veil; 
What  can  this  be  to  those  who  praise  or  mil?  f 

I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect 
Whose  doctrine  is  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  world  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion — though  'tis  in  the  code  w 

Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world — and  so 
With  one  sad  friend,  and  many  a  jealous  foe,  ift 

The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 

Free  love  has  this,  different  from  gold  and  clay. 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Like  ocean,  which  the  general  north  wind  breaks 
Into  ten  thousand  waves,  and  each  one  makes  jo 

A  mirror  of  the  moon — like  some  great  glass. 
Which  did  distort  whatever  form  might  pass. 
Dashed  into  fragments  by  a  playful  child, 
Which  then  reflects  its  eyes  and  forehead  mild; 
Giving  for  one,  wliich  it  could  ne'er  express,  a 

A  thousand  images  of  loveliness. 
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If  I  were  one  wliom  the  loud  world  heM  wise, 
T  should  distlain  to  quote  authorities 
in  commendfltion  of  this  kind  of  love: — 
\Viiy  there  is  first  the  God  in  heaven  above, 
Who  wrote  a  book  called  Jtature,  'tis  to  be 
Keviewed.  I  hear,  in  the  next  Quarterly; 
And  Socrntes,  the  Jesus  Clirist  of  GreecB, 
And  Jesus  Ciirist  himself  did  never  cease 
To  urge  all  living  things  to  love  each  other. 
And  to  forgive  their  mutual  faults,  and  smollier 
The  Deril  of  disunion  in  their  soula. 
•  •  •  *  • 

I  love  yon ! — Listen,  0  embodied  Kay 
Of  the  great  Brightness;  I  must  pass  away 
^Vlli!e  you  remaiu,  and  these  light  words  mast  bn 
Tukens  by  which  you  may  remember  me, 
Start  not — the  thing  you  are  is  unbetrayed. 
If  you  are  human,  and  if  but  the  shade 
Of  some  snblimer  spirit. 
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Which  rides  o*er  life's  ever  tumultuous  Ocean; 

A  God  that  broods  o'er  chaos  in  commotion;  m 

A  flower  which  fresh  as  Lapland  roses  are, 

•*  Lifts  its  bold  head  into  the  world's  frore  air. 
And  blooms  most  radiantly  when  others  die, 
Health,  hope,  and  youth,  and  brief  prosperity; 
And  with  the  light  and  odour  of  its  bloom,  to 

Shining  within  the  dungeon  and  the  tomb ; 
Whose  coming  is  as  light  and  music  are 

•  'Mid  dissonance  and  gloom — a  star 
Which  moves  not  'mid  the  moving  heavens  alone — 
A  smile  among  dark  frowns — a  gentle  tone  76 

Ambng  rude  voices,  a  beloved  light, 
A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  delight 

-  If  I  had  but  a  friend!     Why,  I  have  three 

Even  by  my  own  confession;  there  may  be 

Some  more,  for  what  I  know,  for  'tis  my  mind  w 

To  call  my  friends  all  who  are  wise  and  kind, — 

And  these,  Heaven  knows,  at  best  are  very  few; 

But  none  can  ever  be  more  dear  than  ^ou. 

Why  should  they  be  ?     My  muse  has  lost  her  wings, 

Or  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings,  s* 

I  should  describe  you  in  heroic  style, 

But  as  it  is,  are  you  not  void  of  guile? 

A  lovely  soul,  formed  to  be  blest  and  bless: 

A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness; 

A  lute  which  those  whom  Love  has  taught  to  play     » 

Make  music  on  to  cheer  the  roughest  day. 

And  enchant  sadness  till  it  sleeps? 

*  *  «  *  • 

To  the  oblivion  whither  I  and  thou, 

All  loving  and  all  lovely,  hasten  now 

With  steps,  ah,  too  unequal!  may  we  meet  »5 

In  one  Elysium  or  one  winding  sheet! 

If  any  should  be  curious  to  discover 
•   Whether  to  you  I  am  a  friend  or  lover. 
Let  them  read  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  taking  thence 
A  whetstone  for  their  dull  intelligence  iw 

That  tears  and  will  not  cut,  or  let  them  guess 
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How  Diotima,  the  wise  prophetess, 

Instructed  the  instructor,  and  why  he 

Bebuked  the  infant  spirit  of  melody 

On  Agathon's  sweet  lips,  which  as  he  spoke  m 

Was  as  the  lovely  star  when  morn  has  broke 

The  roof  of  darkness,  in  the  golden  dawn, 

Half-hidden,  and  yet  beautiful. 

I'll  pawn 
My  hopes  of  Heaven — you  know  what  they  are  woptk— 
That  the  presumptuous  pedagogues  of  Earth,  no 

If  they  could  tell  the  riddle  offered  here 
Would  scorn  to  be,  or  being  to  appear 
What  now  they  seem  and  are — but  let  them  chide, 
They  have  few  pleasures  in  the  world  beside; 
Perhaps  we  should  be  dull  were  we  not  chidden,       ^u 
Paradise  fruits  are  sweetest  when  forbidden. 

Folly  can  season  Wisdom,  Hatred  Love, 

•  •  «  «  « 

Farewell,  if  it  can  be  to  say  farewell 

To  those  who-Y 

«  «  «  «  » 

I  will  not,  as  most  dedicators  do,  i!f 

Assure  myself  and  all  the  world  and  you. 
That  you  are  faultless — would  to  God  they  were 
Who  taunt  me  with  your  love!   I  then  should  wear 
These  heavy  chains  of  life  with  a  light  spirit, 
And  would  to  God  I  were,  or  even  as  near  it  la 

As  you,  dear  heart.    Alas!  what  are  we?     Clouds 
Driven  by  the  wind  in  \varring  multitudes, 
Which  rain  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
And  rise  again,  and  in  our  death  and  birth, 
And  through  our  restless  life,  take  as  from  heaven     w> 
Hues  which  are  not  our  own,  but  which  are  given. 
And  then  withdrawn,  and  with  inconstant  glance 
Flash  from  the  spirit  to  the  countenance. 
There  is  a  Power,  a  Love,  a  Joy,  a  God 
Which  makes  in  mortal  hearts  its  brief  abode,  w 

A  Pythian  exhalation,  which  inspires 
Love,  only  love — a  wind  which  o'er  the  wires 
Of  the  soul's  giant  harp— 
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There  is  a  mood  which  language  faints  beneath; 

You  feel  it  striding,  as  Almighty  Death  mo 

His  bloodless  steed 

*  *  «  f  m 

And  what  is  that  most  brief  and  bright  delight 

Which  rushes  through  the  touch  and  through  the  sight, 

And  stands  before  the  spirit's  inmost  throne, 

A  naked  Seraph?    None  hath  ever  known.  ui 

Its  birth  is  darkness,  and  its  growth  desire; 

Untameable  and  fleet  and  fierce  as  fire. 

Not  to  be  touched  but  to  be  felt  alone. 

It  fills  the  world  with  glory — and  is  gone. 

«  «  *  *  • 

It  floats  with  rainbow  pinions  o'er  the  stream  im 

Of  life,  which  flows,  like  a  dream 

Into  the  light  of  morning,  to  the  grave 

As  to  an  ocean. 

«  «  «  «  « 

What  is  that  joy  which  serene  infancy 

Perceives  not,  as  the  hours  content  them  by,  im 

Each  in  a  chain  of  blossoms,  yet  enjoys 

The  shapes  of  this  new  world,  in  giant  toys 

Wrought  by  the  busy  ever  new? 

Remembrance  borrows  Fancy's  glass,  to  show 

These  forms  more  sincere  uo 

Than  now  they  are,  than  then,  perhaps,  they  were. 

When  everything  familiar  seemed  to  be 

Wonderful,  and  the  immortality 

Of  this  great  worW,  which  all  things  must  inherit. 

Was  felt  as  one  with  the  awakening  spirit,  im 

Unconscious  of  itself,  and  of  the  strange 

Distinctions  which  in  its  proceeding  change 

It  feels  and  knows,  and  mourns  as  if  eac£  were 

A  desolation. 

•  #  •  «  • 

Were  it  not  a  sweet  refuge,  Emily,  m 

For  all  those  exiles  from  the  dull  insane 

Who  vex  this  pleasant  world  with  pride  and  pain. 

For  all  that  band  of  sister-spirits  known 

To  one  another  by  a  voiceless  tone? 
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The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  irhose  memory  I 
have  dedicated  these  unworthy  verses^  was  not  less  delicate 
and  fragile  than  it  was  beautiful ;  and  where  cankerworms 
abound,  what  wonder,  if  it's  young  flower  was  blighted  in 
the  bud?  The  savage  criticism  on  his  Endymion,  which 
api>eared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  produced  the  most  violent 
effect  on  his  susceptible  mind ;  the  agitation  thus  originated 
ended  in  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs ;  a  rapid 
consumption  ensued,  and  the  succeeding  acknowledgments 
from  more  candid  critics,  of  the  true  greatness  of  his  powers, 
were  ineffectual  to  heal  the  wound  thus  wantonly  inflicted* 

It  may  be  well  said,  that  these  wretched  men  know  not 
what  they  do.  They  scatter  their  insults  and  their  slanders 
without  heed  as  to  whether  the  poisoned  shaft  lights  on  a 
heart  made  callous  by  many  blows,  or  one,  like  Keats's 
composed  of  more  penetrable  stuff.  One  of  their  associates, 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  most  base  and  unprincipled 
calumniator.  As  to  "  Endymion  " ;  was  it  a  poem,  whatever 
might  be  it's  defects,  to  be  treated  contemptuously  by 
those  who  had  celebrated  with  various  degrees  of  complacency 
and  panegyric,  *'  Paris,"  and  "  Woman,"  and  a  "  Syrian  Tale," 
and  Mrs.  Lefanu,  and  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Howard  Payne, 
and  a  long  list  of  the  illustrious  obscure?  Are  these  the 
men,  who  in  their  venal  good  nature,  presumed  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  t)ie  Jlev.  Mr.  Milman  and  Lord  Byron? 
What  gnat  did  they  strain  at  here,  after  having  swallowed 
all  those  camels  ?  Against  what  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
dares  the  foremost  of  these  literary  prostitutes  to  cast  his 
opprobrious  stone  ?  Miserable  man !  you,  one  of  the  meanest, 
have  wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the 
workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  be  your  excuse,  that, 
murderer  as  you  are,  you  have  spoken  daggers,  but  used 
none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor  Keats's 
life  were  not  made  known  to  me  until  the  Elegy  was  ready 
for  the  press.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  wound 
which  his  sensitive  spirit  had  received  from  the  criticism  of 
Endymion,  was  exasperated  by  the  bitter  sense  of  unrequited 
benefits;  the  poor  fellow  seems  to  have  been  hooted  from 
the  stage  of  life,  no  less  by  those  on  whom  he  had  wasted 
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the  promise  of  his  genius,  than  those  on  whom  he  had 
larished  his  fortane  and  his  care.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Bome,  and  attended  in  bis  last  illness  by  Mr.  SeTeiD)  a 
yonng  artist  of  the  highest  promise,  wlio,  I  hare  been 
informed  ^almost  risked  his  own  life,  and  sacrificed  every 
*  prospect  to  unwearied  attendance  upon  his  dying  friend." 
Had  I  known  these  circumstances  before  the  completion  of 
mj  poem,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which  tiie 
virtuous  man  finds  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  motives. 
Mr.  Severn  can  dispense  with  a  reward  from  ''such  stud 
as  dreams  are  made  of."  His  conduct  is  a  golden  augnrv 
of  the  success  of  his  future  career — may  the  unextinguished 
Spirit  of  his  illustrious  friend  animate  the  creations  of  his 
pencil,  and  plead  against  Oblivion  for  his  name  I 


ADONAIS. 

I. 

I  WEEP  for  Adonais — ^he  is  dead ! 

0,  weep  for  Adonais!  though  our  tears 

Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head  I 

And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 

To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers. 

And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow,  say:  with  me 

Died  Adonais;  till  the  Future  dares 

Forj^et  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 

An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity! 

II. 
Whore  wert  thou  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay, 
VVIien  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
In  chirkness?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
Wlion  Adonais  died?     With  veilfed  eyes, 
'Mid  liMtoninj^  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
Hhrt  Buto,  wliilo  one,  with  soft  enamoured  breath, 
linkilitilcnl  all  the  fading  melodies. 
\\\\\\  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  coi-se  beneath, 

\U  hnd  H«*'"''»-»  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 
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nr. 
0,  weep  for  AdoDais — he  w  dead! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep! 
Yet  wherefore?    Quench  within  their  barning  bed    . 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend; — oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  vet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 
Death  feeds  on.  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  despair. 

IV. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania! — He  died, 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride, 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide. 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathM  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood;  he  went,  unterrified, 
Into  the  gulf  of  death;  but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth-;  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light. 

V. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished;  others  more  sublime, 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's  serene  abode. 

VI. 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one  has  perished. 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished, 
And  fed  with  true  love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last, 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 
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vn. 
To  that  high  Capital,  where  kiogly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay. 
He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away  I 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof  1  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not!  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ilL 

VIII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  I — 
Within  the  twilight  chapiber  spreads  apace, 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o*er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw. 

IX. 

0,  weep  for  Adonais  ! — The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-winqM  Ministers  of  thought. 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain. 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung;  and  mourn  their  lot 
Eound  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 
Tbey  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home  agaiiL 

And  one  with  trembling  hands  clasps  his  cold  head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries; 
"  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead ; 
"See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
"  Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
"A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise  I 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own;  as  with  no  stain 
She  {a^^f^   ^'^e  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 
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XI. 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs  as  if  embalming  them; 
Another  clipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  wingfed  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

xn. 

.    Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alit, 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 

Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit, 

And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 

With  lightning  and  with  music :  the  damp  death 

Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 

And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wieath 

Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 

It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  past  to  its  eclipse. 

XIII. 

And  others  came  .  . .  Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 
Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies ; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp ; — the  moving  pomp  might  seem 
like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

xrv. 
All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  sweet  sound. 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morninor  sou^rht 
Her  eastern  watchtower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
.Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 


i.ost  Sclio  sits  amid  tlie  voicel<;ss  Dioaataius, 
^\ud  feeds  her  grief  with  lus  remeiiihered  lay, 
.\iid  will  no  more  reply  to  winda  or  fountaiiu. 
Or  amorous  hiriis  perched  on  the  young  green  spiSf, 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  Bt  closing  day; 
SiiicQ  she  can  tnimic  not  his  lips,  mure  dear 
Than  tliose  for  whose  disdain  slio  pined  away 
Into  a  shallow  of  all  sounds: — a  drear 

Murmur,  between  tlieir  Eon<:s,  is  all  tlie  woodiai;tt  facte 
xvr. 
I  ;iief  made  llic  young  Spring  wIIlJ,  and  she  tbreir  litf 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  ii  shu  Autumn  were. 
Or  they  dead  leaves;  sinoe  her  delijfht  is  &ova 
tor  whom  should  she  have  wiiked  ihc  sullen  yfiu.' 
I'o  Plicebua  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear 
Xor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  lo  both 
Tiiou  Adonais:  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
-Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth, 

"Wall  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  odour,  to  sigliiog  mtk 
XVll.  
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XDC. 

Throughwood  and  stream  and  field  and  liill  und  Oceau 
A  quickening  life  from  the. Earth's  heart  has  burst 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawned  on  Chaos;  in  its  stream  immersed 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst; 
Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  love's  delight, 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

XX. 

The  leprous  corpse  touched  by  this  spirit  tender 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath ; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendour 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath; 
Nought  we  know,  dies.     Shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  ? — th'  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  cold  repoae. 

XXI. 

Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !     Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?     Great  and  mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to  sonoW. 

XXII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more! 
"Wake  thou,"  cried  Misery,  "childless  Mother,  rise 
"  Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
"  A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and  sighs.** 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried :  "  Arise  1 " 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
Prom  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour  sprung. 
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xxnr. 
.^Le  rose  like  an  aulumnal  Kigbt,  that  spiiii^ 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings. 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier. 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.     Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  I'apt  Urania; 
So  saddened  round  her  like  an  almosphera 
Of  stormy  mist;  so  swept  her  on  her  way 

Evi'ti  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 
XXIV. 
Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Tlirough  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and  *tcel. 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
I'alms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
And  barbM  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  tbaa  tlxj 
liL'iit  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 
AVhose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 

Pa\'ed  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 
XXT. 


« 
« 
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xxyn. 
"Oh  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
"Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
"Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
"Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den? 
"Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh  where  was  then 
"Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear? 
"Ot  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
"Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere, 
'  The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deei; 

XXVIIL 

"The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 
"The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead; 
"The  vultures  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true 
"Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
"And  whose  wings  rain  contagion; — ^how  they  fled, 
.  "When  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled! — The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow, 
••  They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying  low. 

XXIX. 

"The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawa; 
"He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
"Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
"  And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again ; 
"So  is  it  in  the  world  of  livmg  men: 
"A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
"Maying  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
"It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared  its  light 
"  Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night." 

XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she:  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wron^. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  trom  his  tongue^ 
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XXXI. 

Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men;  companionless 
As  tlie  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Act»eon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  wav, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

XXXII. 

A  pardlike  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  Love  in  desolation  masked; — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
Tlie  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow  ;^-even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly:  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  hfeak. 

XXXIIL 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown. 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue ; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  witli  a  cypress  cone. 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  w^tli  the  forest's  noonday  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  tlie  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it ;  of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart 

XXXIV. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears ;  well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own ; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land. 
He  sung  new  sorrow ;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured:  "who  cut  thou?" 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Whii  e   Cain's   or  Christ's— Oh!    that  it   should 
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XXXV. 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  ? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed. 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  ? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed  cue; 
Let  xne  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 

XXXVI. 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison— oh  I 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown: 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  unstrung. 

XXXVII. 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  famel 
Live!  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow: 
Bemorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee; 
Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt — as  now.. 

XXXVIII. 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream  below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust!  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glf)W 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same. 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  shame. 
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XXXDC. 

Peace,  peace!  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleeps 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life — 
'Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothinirs. —  We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay. 

XL. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

XLI. 

He  lives,  he  wakes — ^'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  voung  Dawn 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  it's  despair! 

XLII. 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
He*is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  li^G;ht,  from  herb  and  stone. 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied  love. 
Sustain*  '"'  '  "m  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 
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XLUL 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely:  he  doth  bear 

His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there. 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 

Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  it*s  flight 

To  it's  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 

And  bursting  in  it's  beauty  and  it's  might 

From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 

xuv. 
The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 

And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

XLV. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought. 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot. 
Arose;  and  Luoan,  by  his  death  approved: 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XLVI. 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth  are  dark 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark. 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
"Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cr}', 
"It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
"Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
"Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  Sonff. 
*•  Assume  thy  wingM  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng!" 
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XLVIl. 
Who  mourns  for  Adonais?   oli  come  foitli 
Fond  wretch !  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright, 
('lasp  with  thy  panting  aoul  the  pendaions  Esrtb; 
A3  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
t'L'yond  ail  worlds,  until  its  spacious  mi^ht 
S;^tiat«  the  void  circumference :  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  nicrht ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  Hqht  lest  it  make  thee  sink 

^Vhen  hope  has  kindled  hope,  nnd  hired  thee  to  the  }bv\\ 
XLvni. 
Ot  go  to  Borne,  which  is  the  sepulchre 
<1.  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  'tis  nought 
Tliat  ages,  empires,  and  religions  ther« 
r,ie  buried  ia  the  ravage  they  have  wronght; 
I'oT  aach  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
lilory  from  those  who  made  the  worM  their 
And  he  is  gatliered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
^^'ho  waged  contention  with  their  time's  de»T, 

Xiil  of  tim  pait  ai'e  all  ihaC  cannot  pass  away. 
xux. 


I 


■o  the  hruii 

1 

•  prey;      ■ 
>.        J 
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u. 
Here  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  yotmg  as  jet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each;  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind. 
Break  it  not  thou!  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home. 
Of  tears  and  gall.    From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become? 

LII. 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  tlie  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled  I — Home's  azure  sky, 
Flowers^  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

LllL 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shouldst  now  depart  I 
A  light  is.  past  from  the  revolving  year, 
And  man,  and  woman;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers  near; 
'Tis  Adonais  calls!  oh,  hasten  thither. 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together, 

LIV. 

That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;  now  beams  on  me, 
L'onsuroing  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 
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The  breatii  whose  might  I  liave  invoked  in  aoag 
I  'escends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven, 
Vav  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  tbroog 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 
I  nm  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
\Vhilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heftven. 
The  soul  of  Adouais,  like  a  siar, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Etemiil  aie. 


CANCELLED  PASSAGES  OF  ADOXAia 
Passages  of  the  Preface. 


i 


.  . .  The  expression  of  my  indignation  and  ^ropathf.  I 
Will  allow  myself  a  first  and  last  word  on  the  subjeot  «f 
calumny  as  it  relates  to  me.  As  an  author  I  have  dusi 
nnd  invited  censure.  If  I  understand  myself,  I  have  irritleD 
neither  for  profit   nor    for  fame.     I  have    employed  BL 
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. . .  Reviewers,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  are  a  most 
stupid  and  malignant  race.  As  a  bankrupt  thief  turns 
thieftaker  in  despair,  so  an  unsuccessful  author  turns 
critic.  But  a  young  spirit  panting  for  fame,  doubtful  of 
its  powers,  and  certain  only  of  its  aspirations,  is  ill-qualified 
to  assign  its  true  value  to  the  sneer  of  this  world.  He 
knows  not  that  such  stuff  as  this  is  of  the  abortive  and 
monstrous  births  which  time  consumes  as  fast  as  it  produces. 
He  sees  the  tmth  and  falsehood,  the  merits  and  demerits, 
of  his  case  inextricably  entangled. . .  No  personal  offence 
should  have  drawn  from  me  this  public  comment  upon 
such  stuff. .  . 

. . .  The  offence  of  this  poor  victim,  seems  to  have 
consisted  solely  in  his  intimacy  with  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  and  some  other  enemies  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion. My  friend  Hunt  has  a  very  hard  skull  to  crack, 
and  will  take  a  deal  of  killing.  I  do  not  know  much  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  but. . . 

...  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  Keats ;  but  on  the 
news  of  his  situation  I  wrote  to  him,  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  trying  the  Italian  cUmate,  and  inviting  him  to 
join  me.     Unfortunately  he  did  not  allow  me.  •  • 

Passages  of  the  Poem. 

And  ever  as  he  went  he  swept  a  lyre 
Of  unaccustomed  shape,  and  strings 

Now  like  the  of  impetuous  fire, 

Which  shakes  the  forest  with  its  murmurings, 
Now  like  the  rush  of  the  aerial  wings 
Of  the  enamoured  wind  among  the  treen. 
Whispering  unimaginable  things, 
And  dying  on  the  streams  of  dew  serene, 

Which  feed  the  unmown  meads  with  ever-during  green. 

***** 

And  the  green  Paradise  which  western  waves   .     , 
Embosom  in  their  ever-wailing  sweep, 
Talking  of  freedom  to  their  tongueless  caves. 
Or  to  the  spirits  which  within  them  keep 
A  record  of  the  wrongs  which,  though  they  sleep, 
VOL.  L  '      *1  \4 
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Die  not,  but  dream  of  retribution,  heanl 

Hia  hymns,  and  echoing  them  from  stciep  Xa  steep, 

Kept 

And  then  came  one   of  sweet  and  earnest  looks. 
Whose  soft  smiiea  to  his  dark  and  ni^ht-Iike  ejes 
Were  as  the  clear  and  ever-living  brooks 
Are  to  the  obscure  fountains  whence  they  rise. 
Showing  how  pure  they  are :  a  Paradise 
Of  happy  truth  upon  bis  forehead  low 
Lay,  making  wisdom  lovely,  in  the  guise 
Of  earth-awakening  morn  upon  the  brow 
Of  star-deserted  heaven,  while  ocean  gleams  below. 

His  song,  though  very  aweet,  was  low  tutd  taint, 

A  simple  strain 

•  «  *  •  * 

A  miizhty  Phantasm,  half  concealed 
In  darkness  of  his  own  exceeding  light, 
Which  clothed  his  awful  presence  nnrevealed. 
Charioted  on  tlie  night 
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PREFACE. 

The  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
events  of  the  moment,  is  a  mere  improvise,  and  derives  its 
interest  (should  it  \>e  found  to  possess  any)  solely  from  the 
intense  sympathy  which  the  Author  feels  with  the  cause 
he  would  celebrate. 

The  subject,  in  its  present  state,  is  insusceptible  of  being 

treated  otherwise  than  lyrically,  and  if  I  have  called  this 

tpoem  a  drama  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  composed 

in  dialogue,  the  licence  is  not  greater  than  that  which,  haa 
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lieen  assmned  by  otber  poets  who  have  called  their  prodoe- 
liotis  epica,  only  because  they  have  be«D  divided  into  tnlvt 
ur  twenty-four  books. 

The  Fersss  of  ^schylua  afibrded  me  the  first  model  of  bt 
conception,  althou<;h  the  decisioQ  of  tha  gloriooB  coitus 
now  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  suspended  forbids  « 
catastrophe  parallel  to  the  return  of  Xeixea  and  the  dtaih 
ktion  of  the  Persians.  I  have,  therefore,  contented  myaif 
with  exhibiting  a  series  of  lyric  pictures,  and  with  bantif 
wiuught  upon  the  curtain  of  futurity,  which  falls  iipon  tlii 
unfinished  scene,  such  figures  of  indistinct  and  vi&joDtrr 
delineation  as  suggest  the  final  triumph  of  the  Greek  came 
a.i  a  portion  of  tlie  cause  of  civilization  and  social  improv*- 
ment 

Tlie  drama  (if  drama  it  must  be  called)  is,  howcTer,  tu 
iuaitificial  that  I  doubt  whether,  if  recited  on  the  Thespian 
waggon  to  an  Athenian  village  at  the  Dionysiaca,  it  wonU 
have  obtained  the  prize  of  the  goat.  I  shall  bear  wilb 
equanimity  any  puuiahment,  greater  than  the  loss  of  sudi 
iL  reward  which  the  Aristarchi  of  the  hoar  may  think  tt  to 
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the  ashes  of  their  ruin,  is  something  perfectly  inexplicable 
to  a  mere  spectator  of  the  shews  of  this  mortal  scene.  We 
are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our 
arts,  have  their  root  in  Greece.  But  for  Greece — Some, 
the  instructor,  the  conqueror,  or  the  metropolis  of  our 
ancestors,  would  have  spread  no  illumination  with  her  arms, 
and  we  might  still  have  been  savages  and  idolaters ;  or,  what 
is  worse,  might  have  arrived  at  such  a  stagnant  and  miserable 
state  of  social  institution  as  China  and  Japan  possess. 

The  human  form  and  the  human  mind  attained  to  a 
perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image  on  those 
faultless  productions,  whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair 
of  modem  art,  and  has  propagated  impulses  which  cannot 
cease,  through  a  thousand  channels  of  manifest  or  imper- 
ceptible operation,  to  ennoble  and  delight  mankind  until 
the  extinction  of  the  race. 

The  modern  Greek  is  the  descendant  of  those  glorious 
beings  whom  the  imagination  almost  refuses  to  figure  to 
itself  as  belonging  to  our  kind,  and  he  inherits  much  of 
their  sensibility,  their  rapidity  of  conception,  their  enthusiasm, 
and  their  courage.  If  in  many  instances  he  is  degraded,  by 
moral  and  political  slavery  to  the  practice  of  the  basest 
vices  it  engenders,  and  that  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
degradation;  let  us  reflect  that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
produces  the  worst,  and  that  habits  which  subsist  only  in 
relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of  social  institution  may  be 
expected  to  cease  as  soon  as  that  relation  is  dissolved.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks,  since  the  admirable  novel  of  *'Anastasius" 
could  have  been  a  faithful  picture  of  their  manners,  have 
undergone  most  important  changes ;  the  flower  of  their  youth 
returning  to  their  country  from  the  universities  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  have  communicated  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  latest  results  of  that  social  perfection  of  which 
their  ancestors  were  the  original  source.  The  university  of 
Chios  contained  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
eight  hundred  students,  and  among  them  several  Germans 
and  Americans.  The  munificence  and  energy  of  many  of 
the  Greek  princes  and  merchants,  directed  to  the  renovation 
of  their  country  with  a  spirit  and  a  wisdom  which  has  few 
examples,  is  above  all  praise. 
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The  English  permit  their  own  oppressors  to  act  according 
to  their  natural  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  tyrant,  and  to 
brand  upon  their  name  the  indelible  blot  of  an  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  domestic  happiness,  of  Christianitj 
and  civilization. 

Bussia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  liberate  Greece ;  and  is 
contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its  natural  enemies,  and  the 
Greeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble  each  other  until  one 
or  both  fall  into  its  net.  The  wise  and  generous  policy  of 
England  would  have  consisted  in  establishing  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  and  in  maintaining  it  both  against  Bussia 
and  the  Turk; — but  when  was  the  oppressor  generous  or 
just? 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  is  already  free.  France  is  tranqml 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  partial  exemption  from  the  abuses 
which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  government  are  vainly 
attempting  to  revive.  The  seed  of  blood  and  misery  has 
been  sown  in  Italy,  and  a  more  vigorous  race  is  arising  to 
go  forth  to  the  harvest.  The  world  waits  only  the  news  of 
a  revolution  of  Germany  to  see  the  tyrants  who  have 
pinnacled  themselves  on  its  supineness  precipitated  into  the 
ruin  from  which  they  shall  never  arise.  Well  do  these 
destroyers  of  mankind  know  their  enemy,  when  they  impute 
the  insurrection  in  Greece  to  the  same  spirit  before  which 
they  tremble  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  enemy 
well  knows  the  power  and  the  cunning  of  its  opponents, 
and  watches  the  moment  of  their  approaching  weakness  and 
inevitable  division  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres  from  their 
grasp. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Marxud.  j  Daood. 

Hassan.  |  Ahasuxbus,  •  Jem* 

Ckanu  of  Cfreek  Captive  Wotnok 
Meuengen,  Slava,  and  AUendanH, 

Bgknk,  Confltantinople. 

Tim,  Suntd. 


Scene,  a  Terrace  on  the  Seraglio, 

MaHHUD  {fLeeping\  an  Indian  Slave  sitting  beeide  his 

CoiLch. 

Chorus  of  Greek  Caphvb  Women. 
Ws  strew  these  opiate  flowers 

On  thy  restless  pillow, — 
They  were  stript  from  Orient  bowers, 
By  the  Indian  billow. 

Be  thy  sleep  « 

Calm  and  deep, 
Like  their's  who  fell — not  our^s  who  weep! 

Indian. 
Away,  unlovely  dreams ! 

Away,  false  shapes  of  sleep  I 
Be  his,  as  Heaven  seems,  lo 

Clear,  and  bright,  and  deep  I 
Soft  as  love,  and  calm  as  death. 
Sweet  as  a  summer  night  without  a  breath. 
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Chorus. 
Sleep,  sleep  I  our  song  is  laden 

With  the  soul  of  slumber ;  m 

It  was  sung  by  a  Samian  maiden, 
Whose  lover  was  of  the  number 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  may  wake,  where  none  shall  weep.      » 

Indian. 
I  touch  thy  temples  pale ! 

I  breathe  my  soul  on  thee  I 
And  could  my  prayers  avail. 
All  my  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  I  would  live  to  weep,  » 

So  thou  might'st  win  one  hour  of  quiet  sleep. 

Chorus. 
Breathe  low,  low 
The  spell  of  the  mighty  mistress  now  I 
When  Conscience  lulls  her  sated  snake, 
And  Tyrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wake.  w 

Breathe  low — low 
The  words  which,  like  secret  fire,  shall  flow 
Through  the  veins  of  the  frozen  earth — low,  low ! 

SEmCHORUS  I. 

Life  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not; 

Hope  may  vanish,  but  can  die  not;  ^ 

Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  burneth; 

Love  repulsed, — but  it  returneth  I 

Semichorus  IL 
Yet  were  life  a  charuel  where 
Hope  lay  coffined  with  Despair; 
Yet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie,  «o 

Love  were  lust — 

Semichorus  L 
If  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight. 

Truth  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear,  « 

Love  its  power  to  give  and  bear. 
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Chorus. 
In  the  great  morning  of  the  world, 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurled 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaos, 

And  all  its  banded  anarchs  fled. 
Like  vultures  frighted  from  Imaus,  bo 

Before  an  earthquake's  tread. — 
So  from  Time's  tempestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendour  burst  and  shone: — 
Thermopylee  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted,  6* 

The  springing  Fire. — The  wingid  glory 
On  Philippi  half-alighted. 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory. 
Its  unwearied  wings  could  fan 

The  quenchless  ashes  of  Milan.  to 

From  age  to  age,  from  man  to  man, 

It  lived;  and  lit  from  land  to  land 

Florence,  Albion,  Switzerland. 

Then  night  fell;  and,  as  from  night, 

Ke-assuming  fiery  flight,  is 

From  the  West  swift  Freedom  came. 

Against  the  course  of  Heaven  and  doo0iy 

A  second  sun  arrayed  in  flame. 
To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  illume. 

From  far  Atlantis  its  young  beams  to 

Chased  the  shadows  and  the  dreams. 

France,  with  all  her  sanguine  steams, 
Hid,  but  quenched  it  not;  again 
Through  clouds  its  shafts  of  glory  rain 
From  utmost  Germany  to  Spain.  7ft 


As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 

Scorns  the  embattled  tempests'  warning, 

When  she  seeks  her  aerie  hanging 

In  the  mountain-cedar's  hair. 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging  ao 

Of  her  wings  through  the  wUd  air, 
Sick  with  famine: — Freedom,  so 
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To  wba:  of  Greece  remaineth  now 

Betvnis;  her  hour  mins  glow 

Like  Orient  monntains  lost  in  daj;  n 

Beneath  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurslings  prey. 

And  in  the  naked  ^ghtnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dazzled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave — ^where'er  she  flies^  n 

A  Desart,  or  a  Paradise: 

Let  the  beautiful  and  the  brave 

Share  her  glory,  or  a  grave. 

Semichobus  L 
With  the  gifts  of  gladness 
Greece  did  thy  cradle  strew;  » 

Semichobus  IL 
With  the  tears  of  sadness 

Greece  did  thy  shroud  bedew! 

Semichorus  L 
With  an  orphan's  afTection 

She  followed  thy  bier  through  Time; 

Semichobus  IL 
And  at  thy  resurrection  w 

Re-appeareth,  like  thou,  sublime! 

Semichobus  I. 
If  Heaven  should  resume  thee, 

To  Heaven  shall  her  spirit  ascend; 

Semichobus  II. 
If  Hell  should  entomb  thee, 

To  Hell  shall  her  high  hearts  bend.  w 

Seauchobus  I. 
If  Annihilation 

Semichobus  II. 
Dust  let  her  glories  be! 
And  a  name  and  a  nation 
Be  forgotten,  Freedom,  with  thee! 

Indian. 
TTJo  >>row  grows  darker — breathe  not — ^move  not! 
— he  shudders — ^ye  that  love  not^  ni 
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With  your  panting  loud  and  fast, 

Have  awakened  him  at  last. 

Mahmud  (starting  from  his  deep), 
Man  the  Seraglio-guard!  make  fast  the  gate. 
What!  from  a  cannonade  of  three  short  hours?  ns 

Tis  false!  that  breach  towards  the  Bosphorus 
Cannot  be  practicable  yet — who  stirs? 
Stand  to  the  match;  that  when  the  foe  prevails 
One  spark  may  mix  in  reconciling  ruin 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquered!    Heave  the  tower 
Into  the  gap— wrench  oflF  the  roof. 

{Enter  Hassan.)    Hal  what  I  wi 

The  truth  of  day  lightens  upon  my  dream 
And  I  am  Mahmud  stilL 

Hassan. 

Your  Sublime  Highness 
Is  strangely  moved. 

Mahmud. 

The  times  do  cast  strange  shadows 
On  those  who  watch  and  who  must  rule  their  course, 
Lest  they,  being  first  in  peril  as  in  glory,  i» 

Be  whelmed  in  the  fierce  ebb : — and  these  are  of  them. 
Thrice  has  a  gloomy  vision  hunted  me 
As  thus  from  sleep  into  the  troubled  day; 
It  shakes  me  as  the  tempest  shakes  the  sea,  lao 

Leaving  no  figure  upon  memory's  glass. 
Would  that — no  matter.     Thou  dic^t  say  thou  knewest 
A  Jew,  whose  spirit  is  a  chronicle 
Of  strange  and  secret  and  forgotten  things. 
I  bade  thee  summon  him: — ^'tis  said  his  tribe  i3) 

Dream,  and  are  wise  interpreters  of  dreams. 

Hassan. 
The  Jew  of  whom  I  spake  i\  old, — so  old 
He  seems  to  have  outlived  a  world's  decay; 
The  hoary  mountains  and  the  wrinkled  ocean 
Seem  younger  still  than  he; — his  hair  and  beard        i4C 
Are  whiter  than  the  tempest-sifted  snow; 
His  cold  pale  limbs  and  pulseless  arteries 
Are  like  the  fibres  of  a  cloud  instinct 
With  light,  and  to  the  soul  that  quickens  theili 


Ar.;  as  the  stouks  uf  tlie  mouutain-drift 
'I'o  the  winter-wind: — but  from -his  eye  looks  forth 
A  life  of  uncoBsumfed  thought  which  pierces 
Tlie  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  to-come. 
Some  say  that  this  is  he  whom  the  great  prophet 
.Icsus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  for  hia  mockery 
Mocked  with  the  curse  of  immortality. 
Sonic  feign  that  he  is  Enoch:  others  dieam 
He  was  pre-adamite  and  has  survived 
Cycles  of  generation  and  of  ruin, 
Tlie  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence 
And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous  desh, 
I  'eep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study, 
III  years  outstretched  beyond  the  date  of  man, 
Miiy  have  attained  to  sovereignty  and  science 
i_>ver  those  strong  and  secret  things  and  thoughta 
AVliich  others  fear  and  know  not. 
Mahmud. 

I  would  talk 
With  this  old  Jew. 


J 
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Through  the  soft  twilight  to  the  Bosphorus: 

Thence  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circumstance 

Fit  for  the  matter  of  their  conference 

The  Jew  appears.    Few  dare,  and  few  who  dare 

Win  the  desired  communion — but  that  shout  i»» 

Bodes (a  shovi  within) 

Mahmud. 
Evil,  doubtless;  like  all  human  sounds. 
Let  me  converse  with  spirits. 

Hassan. 

That  shout  again* 

Mahmud. 
This  Jew  whom  thou  hast  summoned — 

Hassan. 

Will  be  here — 

Mahmud. 
When  the  omnipotent  hour  to  which  are  yoked 
He,  I,  and  all  things  shall  compel — enough.  iw 

Silence  those  mutineers — that  drunken  crew, 
That  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  the  storm. 
Aye!  strike  the  foremost  shorter  by  a  head! 
They  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest. 
Kings  are  like  stars — they  rise  and  set,  they  have      iw 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose.  {Exeunt  ieverally. 

Chorus. 
Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay, 
like  the  bubbles  on  a  river 

Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away.  «^ 

But  they  are  still  immortal 

Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal 
And  death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 

In  the  brief  dust  and  light  *<>* 

Gathered  around  their  chariots  as  they  go; 

New  shapes  they  still  may  weave. 

New  gods,  new  laws  receive. 
Bright  or  dim  are  they  as  the  robes  they  last 

On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast.  ^^^ 
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A  power  from  the  unknown  God, 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him  m 

Was  like  the  vapour  dim 
Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light; 
Hell,  Sin,  and  Slavery  came. 
Like  hlood-hounds  mild  and  tame, 
Nor  preyed,  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight;        ttj 
The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set: 
While  hlazoned  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon 
The  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep  s^ 

From  one  whose  dreams  are  Paradise 
Fly,  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 

And  day  peel's  forth  with  her  blank  eyes; 

So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair, 

The  Powers  of  earth  and  air  ^^ 

Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem: 

Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 

And  even  Olympian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  thein; 

Our  hills  and  seas  and  streams  ^ 

Dispeopled  of  their  dreams, 
Their  waters  turned  to  blood,  their  dew  to  tears, 

Wailed  for  the  golden  years. 
UrUer  Mahmud,  Hassan,  Daood,  and  others, 

Mahmud. 
More  gold  ?  our  ancestors  bought  gold  with  victoiy, 
And  shall  I  sell  it  for  defeat? 

Daood. 

The  Janirars  ^ 

Clamour  for  pay. 

Mahmud. 
Go!  bid  them  pay  themselves 
With  Christian  blood  I    Are  there  no  Grecian  virgins 
Whose  shrieks  and  spasms  and  tears  they  may  enjoy? 
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No  infidel  children  to  impale  on  spears? 
Ko  hoary  priests  after  that  Patriarch  U5 

Who  bent  the  curse  against  his  country's  heart, 
Which  clove  his  own  at  last?    Go  I  bid  them  kill, 
Blood  is  the  seed  of  gold. 

Daood. 

It  has  been  sown. 
And  yet  the  harvest  to  the  sicklemen 
Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 

Mahmud. 

Then,  take  this  signet,  tso 

Unlock  the  seventh  chamber  in  which  lie 
The  treasures  of  victorious  Solyman. 
An  empire's  spoil  stored  for  a  day  of  ruin. 
0  spirit  of  my  sires  1  is  it  not  come?  tu 

The  prey-birds  and  the  wolves  are  gorged  and  sleep; 
But  these,  who  spread  their  feast  on  the  red  earth, 
Hunger  for  gold,  which  fills  not — See  them  fed; 
Then,  lead  them  to  the  rivers  of  fresh  death.   (Exit  Daood. 
0!  miserable  dawn,  after  a  night 

More  glorious  than  the  day  which  it  usurped  I  teo 

0,  faith  in  God!  0,  power  on  earth  I  0,  word 
Of  the  great  prophet,  whose  o'ershadowing  wings 
Darkened  the  thrones  and  idols  of  the  West, 
Now  bright! — For  thy  sake  cursfed  be  the  hour. 
Even  as  a  father  by  an  evil  child,  m6 

When  the  Orient  moon  of  Islam  rolled  in  triumph 
From  Caucasus  to  White  Cerauniat 
Ruin  above,  and  anarchy  below; 
Terror  without,  and  treachery  within; 
The  Chalice  of  destruction  full,  and  all  w 

Thirsting  to  drink;  and  who  among  us  dares 
To  dash  it  from  his  lips  ?  and  where  is  Hope  ? 

Hassan. 
The  lamp  of  our  dominion  still  rides  high; 
One  God  is  God — Mahomet  is  his  prpphet. 
Four  hundred  thousand  Moslems  from  the  limits        m 
Of  utmost  Asia,  irresistibly 
Throng,  like  full  clouds  at  the  Scirocco's  cry; 
But  not  like  them  to  weep  their  strength  in  tears: 
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Tliey  bear  destroying  lightning,  and  their  s;pp 
Wukes  earthquake  to  consume  aud  overwhelm. 
.\iij  reign  in  ruin.     Phrygian  Olympus. 
Tuiolus,  and  Latmos,  aud  Mycale,  ronghen 
Vi'iih  hoireut  arms;  and  lofty  ships  even  noir, 
Like  vapours  anchored  to  a  mountain's  edge, 
Freighted  with  fire  and  whirlwind,  wait  at  Scala 
The  convoy  of  the  ever-veering  wind. 
Samoa  is  drunk  with  blood; — the  Greek  has  paid 
Biiet  victory  with  swift  lose  and  long  desp&ir. 
The  false  Moldavian  serfs  fled  fast  and  far, 
AVhen  the  fierce  shout  of  Allah-ill  a- Allah ! 
V.om  like  the  war-cry  of  the  northern  wind 
^Vhich  kills  the  sluggish  clouds,  and  leaves  b  Bock 
(.If  wild  swans  struggling  with  the  naked  storm. 
Si.  were  the  lost  Greeks  ou  the  Danube's  day: 
If  night  is  mute,  yet  the  returning  sun 
Kiudlea  the  voices  of  the  morning  birds; 
Kor  at  thy  bidding  less  exultingly 
'I'han  birds  rejoicing  in  the  golden  day, 
Tlie  Anarchies  of  Africa  unleash 
Their  tempest-wingM  cities  of  the  sea. 
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Or  bears  the  sword,  or  grasps  the  key  of  gold. 

Whose  friends  are  not  thy  friends,  whose  foes  thy  foes  ? 

Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  are  full;  8«i 

Our  forts  defy  assault;  ten  thousand  cannon 

Lie  ranged  upon  the  beach,  and  hour  by  hour 

Their  earth-convulsing  wheels  affright  the  city; 

The  galloping  of  fiery  steeds  makes  pale  mi 

The  Christian  merchant;  and  the  yellow  Jew 

Hides  his  hoard  deeper  in  the  faithless  earth. 

Like  clouds,  and  like  the  shadows  of  the  clouds, 

Over  the  hills  of  Anatolia, 

Swift  in  wide  troops  the  Tartar  chivalry  sso 

Sweep; — the  far  flashing  of  their  starry  lances 

Eeverberates  the  dying  light  of  day. 

We  have  one  God,  one  King,  one  Hope,  one  Law; 

But  many-headed  Insurrection  stands 

Divided  in  itself,  and  soon  must  falL  ss5 

Mahmud. 
Proud  words,  when  deeds  come  short,  are  seasonable: 
Look,  Hassan,  on  yon  crescent  moon,  emblazoned 
Upon  that  shattered  flag  of  fiery  cloud 
Which  leads  the  rear  of  the  departing  day ; 
Wan  emblem  of  an  empire  fading  now!  *4o 

See  how  it  trembles  in  the  blood-red  air. 
And  like  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent 
Shrinks  on  tlie  horizon's  edge,  while,  from  above. 
One  star  with  insolent  and  victorious  light 
Hovers  above  its  fall,  and  with  keen  beams,  m5 

Like  arrows  through  a  fainting  antelope, 
Strikes  its  weak  form  to  death. 

Hassan. 

Even  as  that  moon 
Renews  itself 

Mahmud. 
Shall  we  be  not  renewed ! 
Far  other  bark  than  our's  were  needed  now 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  descending  time;  cw 

The  spirit  that  lifts  the  slave  before  his  lord 
Stalks  through  the  capitals  of  arm^d  kings, 
And  spreads  his  ensign  in  the  wilderness : 

VOL.  I.  2  u 


]'!'viilt3  in  chains;  and,  ^hen  the  rebel  falls, 
i'vws  like  ihe  blood  of  Abel  from  the  dust; 
Aiiil  tiie  inheritors  of  the  earth,  like  beasts 
Wiien  earthquake  is  unleashed,  with  ideot  fear 
liiwer  iu  their  kingly  dens — as  I  do  now. 
"What  were  Defeat  when  Victory  moat  appal? 
Or  Danrier,  when  Security  looks  pale  ? — 
Jlow  said  the  messenner — who,  from  the  fort 
Islanded  in  the  Danube,  saw  the  battle 
Of  Bucharest  ?— that— 

Hassak. 

Ibrahim's  scymitar 
Drew  with  its  gleam  swift  victory  from  heaven. 
To  h\uu  before  him  in  the  night  of  battle — 
A  light  and  a  destruction. 

MABum). 

Aye!  the  day 
Was  our's :  but  how  ? 

Hassan. 

The  light  Wallachiaiu^ 
lit,  Hcrvian,  and  Albanian  allies 
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Under  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickleman, 

The  band,  intrenched  in  mounds  of  Turkish  dead. 

Grew  weak  and  few. — Then  said  the  Pacha,  "Slaves, 

Bender  yourselves — ^they  have  abandoned  you —  sm 

What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid  ? 

We  grant  your  lives."  "  Grant  that  which  is  thine  own ! " 

Cried  one,  and  fell  upon  his  sword  and  died  I 

Another — ^''God,  and  man,  and  hope  abandon  me;      no 

But  I  to  them,  and  to  myself,  remain 

Constant:" — he  bowed  his  head,  and  his  heart  burst 

A  third  exclaimed,  "There  is  a  refuge,  tyrant. 

Where  thou  darest  not  pursue,  and  canst  not  harm, 

Should'st  thou  pursue;  there  we  shall  meet  again."     im 

Then  held  his  breath,  and,  after  a  brief  spasm. 

The  indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment 

Among  the  slain — dead  earth  upon  the  earth  I 

So  these  survivors,  each  by  diflFerent  ways, 

Some  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonourable,  409 

Met  in  triumphant  death;  and  when  our  army 

Closed  in,  while  yet  wonder,  and  awe,  and  shame. 

Held  back  the  base  hyenas  of  the  battle 

That  feed  upon  the  dead  and  fly  the  living. 

One  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain :  ms 

And  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dread  spirit 

Of  the  old  saviours  of  the  land  we  rule 

Had  lifted  in  its  anger  wandering  by; — 

Or  if  there  burned  within  the  dying  man 

Unquenchable  disdain  of  death,  and  faith  4n 

Creating  what  it  feigned; — I  cannot  tell — 

But  he  cried,  "Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  come! 

Armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who  strike 

To  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings. 

And  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony  hearts,    m 

And  thaw  their  frostwork  diadems  like  dew; — 

O  ye  who  float  around  this  clime,  and  weave 

The  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears. 

Whose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  clasped, 

Lies  sepulchred  in  monumental  thought; —  «» 

Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great, 

Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  O  accept 
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In  your  high  miuistrations,  us,  your  sons — 
Us  first,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come ! 
And  ye,  weak  conquerors  I  ginnts  who  look  pale        w 
When  the  crushed  worm  rebels  beneath  your  tread. 
The  vultures  and  the  dogs,  your  pensioners  tame» 
Are  overgorged;  but,  like  oppressors,  still 
They  crave  the  relic  of  Destruction's  feast. 
The  exhalations  and  the  thirsty  winds  «« 

Are  sick  with  blood;  the  dew  is  foul  with  death; 
Heaven's  light  is  quenched  in  slaughter:  thus,  where'er 
Upon  your  camps,  cities,  or  towers,  or  fleets, 
The  obscene  birds  the  reeking  remnants  cast  4w 

Of  these  dead  limbs, — upon  your  streams  and  mountains, 
Upon  your  fields,  your  orardens,  and  your  house-tops, 
Where'er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the  clouds  fly, 
Or  the  dews  fall,  or  the  angry  sun  look  down 
With  poisoned  light — Famine  and  Pestilence, 
And  Panic,  shall  wage  war  upon  our  side!  m 

Nature  from  all  her  boundaries  is  moved 
Against  ye:  Time  has  found  ye  li<2;ht  as  foam. 
The  Earth  rebels;  and  Good  and  Evil  stake 
Their  empire  o'er  tlie  unborn  world  of  men 
.  On  this  one  cast; — but  ere  the  die  be  thrown,  m 

The  renovated  genius  of  our  race, 
Proud  umpire  of  the  impious  game,  descends 
A  seraph-wingfed  Victory,  bestriding 
The  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 
Which  sweeps  all  things  to  their  appointed  doom,      ♦« 

And  you  to  oblivion  I" More  he  would  have  said. 

But— 

Mahmud. 
Died — as  thou  shouldst  ere  thy  lips  had  painted 
Their  ruin  in  the  hues  of  our  success. 
A  rebel's  crime  gilt  with  a  rebel's  tongue  1 
Your  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 

Hassan. 

It  may  be  so:  *m 

A  spirit  not  my  own  wrenched  me  within, 
j^  1  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate ; 
Xet  voTxld  I  die  for— 
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Live!  0  live!  outlive 
Me  and  this  sinTring  empire.    But  the  fleet — 

Hassan. 

Alas! 

Mahmud. 
The  fleet  which,  like  a  flock  of  clouds  400 

Chased  by  the  wind,  flies  the  insurgent  banner. 
Our  wingfed-castles  from  their  merchant  ships! 
Our  myriads  before  their  weak  pirate  bands  I 
Our  arms  before  their  chains!  our  years  of  empire 
Before  their  centuries  of  servile  fear!  4M 

Death  is  awake!    Eepulse  is  on  the  waters! 
They  own  no  more  the  thunder-bearing  banner 
Of  Mahmud;  but,  like  hounds  of  a  base  breed, 
Gorge  from  a  stranger's  hand,  and  rend  their  master. 

Hassan. 
Latmos,  and  Ampelos,  and  Fhante,  saw  «7o 

The  wreck — 

Mahmud. 
The  caves  of  the  Icarian  isles 
Told  each  to  the  other  in  loud  mockery, 
And  with  the  tongue  as  of  a  thousand  echoes, 
First  of  the  sea-convulsing  fight — and,  then, — 
Thou  darest  to  speak — senseless  are  the  mountains:     <rs 
Interpret  thou  their  voice! 

Hassan. 

My  presence  bore 
A  part  in  that  day's  shame.     The  Grecian  fleet 
Bore  down  at  day-break  from  the  North,  .and  hung 
As  multitudinous  on  the  ocean  line, 
As  cranes  upon  the  cloudless  Thracian  wind.  oo 

Our  squadron,  convoying  ten  thousand  men. 
Was  stretching  towards  Nauplia  when  the  battle 
Was  kindled. — 

First  through  the  hail  of  our  artillery 
The  agile  Hydriote  barks  with  press  of  sail 
Dashed: — ship  to  ship,  cannon  to  cannon,  man 
To  man  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of  war, 


1  iR'Xiricable  but  by  death  or  victory. 

Tilt!  tempest  of  the  ragiDg  fight  convulsed 

Tu  its  cryst&lliue  depths  that  stainless  sea,  m 

.Vnil  shook  Heaven's  roof  of  golden  morning  clouds, 

I'obed  on  an  hundred  azure  mountain-isles. 

]ii  tlie  brief  trances  of  the  artillery 

Uiii;  cry  from  the  destroyed  and  the  destroyer 

Jloji;,  and  a  cloud  of  desolation  wrapt  » 

Til.!  unforeseen  event,  till  the  north  wind 

Sbnuif?  from  the  sea,  lifting  the  heavy  veU 

lit  bLittle-smoke — then  victorj- — victory  I 

I'Hr,  as  we  thought,  three  frigates  from  Algiers 

lluie  down  from  "Nnxon  to  our  aid,  but  soon  « 

Tht!  abhorred  cross  glimmered  behind,  before. 

Among,  around  us;  and  that  fatal  sign 

liiii'd  with  its  beams  the  strength  in  Moslem  hearts, 

As  the  sun  drinks  the  dew. — What  more  ?     We  fled  !— 

Our  noonday  path  over  tlie  sanguine  foam  mi 

^V;l5  beaconed, — and  the  glare  struck  the  sun  pale, — 

V>y  our  consuiiiiri';  transports:  the  fierce  light 

M;uie  iiU  the  sliudows  of  our  sails  blood-red. 
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Mahmud. 

Cease  i 

(Enter  a  Messenger.) 

Messengeb. 

Your  Sublime  Highness, 
That  Christian  hound,  the  Muscovite  Ambassador 
Has  left  the  city. — If  the  rebel  fleet 
Had  anchored  in  the  port,  had  victory  aio 

Crowned  the  Greek  legions  in  the  Hippodrome, 
Panic  were  tamer. — Obedience  and  Mutiny, 
Like  giants  in  contention  planet-struck, 
Stand  gazing  on  each  other. — There  is  peace 
In  Stamboul. — 

Mahmud. 
Is  the  grave  not  calmer  still?         Hi 
Its  ruins  shall  be  mine. 

Hassan. 
Fear  not  the  Bussian: 
The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stag  at  bay 
Against  the  hunter. — Cunning,  base,  and  cruel. 
He  crouches,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  won. 
And  must  be  paid  for  his  reserve  in  blood.  540 

After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  sleek  Bussian 
That  which  thou  canst  not  keep,  his  deserved  portion 
Of  blood,  which  shall  not  flow  through  streets  and  fields, 
Bivers  and  seas,  like  that  which  we  may  win. 
But  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Christian  slaves!  m6 

(Enter  second  Messenger.) 

Second  Messenger. 
Nauplia,  Tripolizza,  Mothon,  Athens, 
Navarin,  Artas,  Monembasia, 
Corinth  and  Thebes  are  carried  by  assault. 
And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  dogs 
Fat  with  the  flesh  of  Galilean  slaves  sm 

Passed  at  the  edge  of  the  sword:  the  lust  of  blood 
Which  made  our  warriors  drunk,  is  quenched  in  death; 
But  like  a  fiery  plague  breaks  out  anew 
In  deeds  which  make  the  Christian  cause  look  pale 
In  its  own  light    The  garrison  of  Patras  Mt 
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Jliis  store  but  for  ten  diiye,  iiur  is  there  hope 
\'>az  from  the  Britou :  at  uUCG  slave  and  tTraiit 
His  wishes  still  are  weaker  than  his  fears, 
L)r  he  would  sell  wliat  faith  may  yet  Kmaio 
From  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  in  Xorway 
And  if  you  buy  him  not,  your  iri^nsury 
Is  empty  even  of  promises — ^his  own  coin. 
Tlie  freeiiman  of  a.  western  poet  chief 
Holds  Attica  with  seven  thousand  rehds. 
And  has  beat  back  the  Piu;ha  of  Negrojiont; 
Tiie  a'^hd  Ali  sits  in  Yanina 
A  crownless  metaphor  of  empire: 
His  name,  that  shadow  of  his  withered  miglit, 
Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  spell 
lu  prey  to  famine,  pest,  and  mutiny; 
He.  baationed  in  bis  citadel,  looks  forth 
.Tnylesa  upon  the  sapphire  lake  that  mirrors 
The  ruins  of  the  city  where  he  reigned 
Oldldless  and  sceptreless-     The  Greek  has  reaped 
Tlie  costly  harvest  his  own  blood  mature-l. 
Not  the  sower,  Ali — who  has  bought  a  trace 


^ 
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Like  birds  before  a  storm,  the  Santons  shriek, 
And  prophesyings  horrible  and  new- 
Are  heard  among  the  crowd :  that  sea  of  men 
Sleeps  on  the  wrecks  it  made,  breathless  and  stilL 
A  Dervise,  leamM  in  the  Koran,  preaches  W6 

That  it  is  written  how  the  sins  of  Islam 
Must  raise  up  a  destroyer  even  now. 
The  Greeks  expect  a  Saviour  from  the  west. 
Who  shall  not  come,  men  say,  in  clouds  and  glory. 
But  in  the  omnipresence  of  that  spirit  000 

In  which  all  live  and  are.     Ominous  signs 
Are  blazoned  broadly  on  the  noon-day  sky: 
One  saw  a  red  cross  stamped  upon  the  sun; 
It  has  rained  blood;  and  monstrous  births  declare 
The  secret  wrath  of  Nature  and  her  Lord.  wft 

The  army  encamped  upon  the  Cydaris, 
Was  roused  last  night  by  the  alarm  of  battle, 
And  saw  two  hosts  conflicting  in  the  air. 
The  shadows  doubtless  of  the  unborn  time 
Cast  on  the  mirror  of  the  night.     While  yet  eio 

The  fight  hung  balanced,  there  arose  a  storm 
Which  swept  the  phantoms  from  among  the  stars. 
At  the  third  watch  the  spirit  of  the  plague 
Was  heard  abroad  flapping  among  the  tents; 
Those  who  relieved  watch  found  the  sentinels  dead.    «« 
The  last  news  from  the  camp  is,  that  a  thousand 
Have  sickened,  and 

{Enter  a  fourth  Messenger^ 

Mahmud. 
And  thou,  pale  ghost,  dim  shadow 
Of  some  untimely  rumour,  speak! 

Fourth  Messenger. 

One  comes 
Fainting  with  toil,  covered  with  foam  and  blood : 
He  stood,  he  says,  upon  Chelonites'  6do 

Promontory,  which  overlooks  the  isles  that  groan 
Under  the  Briton's  frown,  and  all  their  waters 
Then  trembling  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
When  as  the  wandering  clouds  unveiled  or  hid 
Her  boundless  lights  he  saw  two  adverse  fleets  am 
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Scalk  duoogh  the  night  in  the  horizon's  glimmer, 
Mingling  fime  thunders  and  solphoreoas  gleams. 
And  smoke  which  strangled  every  infant  wind 
That  soothed  the  silver  clouds  through  the  deep  air. 
At  length  the  battle  slept,  but  the  Scirocco 
Awoke,  and  drove  his  flock  of  thunder-clouds 
Over  the  sea-horizon,  blotting  out 
All  objects — save  that  in  the  faint  moon-glimpse 
He  saw,  or  dreamed  he  saw,  the  Turkish  admiral 
And  two  the  loftiest  of  our  ships  of  war, 
With  the  bright  image  of  that  Queen  of  Heaven 
Who  hid,  perhaps,  her  face  for  grief,  reversed ; 
And  the  abhorrid  cross — 

(Enter  an  Atiendant,) 

Attendant. 

Your  Sublime  Highness, 
The  Jew,  who 


Mahhttd. 
Could  not  come  more  seasonably : 
Bid  him  attend,     I'll  hear  no  more!  too  long  c*» 

We  gaze  on  danger  through  the  mist  of  fear. 
And  multiply  upon  our  shattered  hopes 
The  images  of  ruin.     Come  what  will! 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  are  as  lamps 
Jjiet  in  our  path  to  light  us  to  the  edge  ws 

Through  rough  and  smooth,  nor  can  we  suffer  aught 
Which  he  inflicts  not. in  whose  hand  we  are.     ^Exeunt. 

Semichorus  I. 
Would  I  were  the  wingM  cloud 
Of  a  tempest  swift  and  loud! 

I  would  scorn  am 

Tlie  smile  of  mom 
And  the  wave  where  the  moon  rise  is  bom! 
1  would  leave 
The  spirits  of  eve 
A  «hiNuul  for  the  corpse  of  the  day  to  weave      «" 
^^Mm  othor  threads  than  mine! 
iu^k  in  tlu^  deep  blue  noon  divine 
Who  would,  not  I. 
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SEAnCHORUS   II. 

Whither  to  fly  ? 

Semichorus  I. 
Where  the  rocks  that  gird  th'  iEgean  6«o 

Echo  to  the  battle  psean 
Of  the  free — 
I  would  flee 
A  tempestuous  herald  of  victory  I 

My  golden  rain  «• 

For  the  Grecian  slain 
Should  mingle  in  tears  with  the  bloody  main, 
And  my  solemn  thunder  knell 
Should  ring  to  the  world  the  passing  bell 

Of  tyranny !  «» 

Semichorus  II. 
Ah  king  I  wilt  thou  chain 
The  rack  and  the  rain? 
Wilt  thou  fetter  the  lightning  and  hurricane? 
The  storms  are  free, 

But  we —  «75 

Chorus. 
0  Slavery !  thou  frost  of  the  world's  prime, 

Killing  its  flowers  and  leaving  its  thorns  bare! 
Thy  touch  has  stamped  these  limbs  with  crime. 
These  brows  thy  branding  garland  bear. 
But  the  free  heart,  the  impassive  soul 
Scorn  thy  control ! 

Semichorus  I. 
Let  there  be  light !  said  Liberty, 
And  like  sunrise  from  the  sea, 
Athens  arose ! — ^Around  her  bom. 
Shone  like  mountains  in  the  mom 
Glofious  states; — and  are  they  now 
Ashes,  wrecks,  oblivion  ? 

Semichorus  IL 

Go, 
Where  Thermse  and  Asopus  swallowed 

Persia,  as  the  sand  does  foam, 
Deluge  upon  deluge  followed,  «te 


Discord,  Mocedon,  and  Rome . 

And  lastly  tlioul 

SEmcHOBns  I. 

Temples  and  ton-en. 

Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 
Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ours, 

And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decaj- 
But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  ti<Ie  of  war. 
Based  on  the  crystMline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity; 
Htjt  citizens,  imperial  spirits, 

Hule  tlie  present  from  the  past. 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inheriu 

Their  spn!  is  sefc. 

SEMicnoKDS  II. 

Hear  ye  the  blast, 

Whose  Orphic  thunder  thrilling  calls 

From  ruin  her  Titanian  walls  I 
Wliose  spirit  shakes  the  sapless  bones 

Of  Slavery!     Argos,  Corinth,  Crete 
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The  thunder  as  of  earth<][uake  coming. 

I  hear!  I  heart 
The  crash  as  of  an  empire  falling. 
The  shrieks  as  of  a  people  calling  tm 

Mercy!  mercy! — How  they  thrill! 
Then  a  shout  of  "kill!  kill!  kill!* 
And  then  a  small  still  voice,  thus — 

Semichobus  II. 

Fear 
Eevenge  and  Wrong  bring  forth  their  kind. 

The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are,  no 

Their  den  is  in  the  guilty  mind. 

And  Conscience  feeds  them  with  despair. 

Semichorus  I. 
In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  fane 

Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  altar  stood: 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vain,  W6 

But  pay  that  broken  shrine  again, 

Love  for  hate  and  tears  for  blood. 

(ErUer  Mahm  ud  and  AsASUEBas.) 

Mahmud. 
Thou  art  a  man  thou  sayest  even  as  we. 

Ahasuebus. 
No  morel' 

Mahmud. 
But  raised  above  thy  fellow  men 
By  thought,  as  I  by  power. 

Ahasuebus. 

Thou  sayest  so.  no 

Mahmud. 
Thou  art  an  adept  in  the  difficult  lore 
Of  Greek  and  Frank  philosophy;  thou  numberest 
The  flowers,  and  thou  measurest  the  stars; 
Thou  severest  element  from  element; 
Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past,  and  sees  746 

The  birth  of  this  old  world  through  all  its  cycles 
Of  desolation  and  of  loveliness, 
And  when  man  was  not/  and  how  man  became 
The  monarch  and  the  slave  of  this  low  sphere^ 


Ami  all  its  narrow  circle; — it  is  mach —  w 

1  lioDour  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art 

Were  I  not  what  I  am;  but  the  nnbom  hour. 

I  'ladled  in  fear  and  hope,  conflicting  storms, 

Wlio  shall  unveil?    Nor  thou,  nor  I,  nor  aoy 

Mv^lity  or  wise,     I  apprehended  not  i» 

\\  hat  thou  hast  taught  me,  but  I  now  perceive 

Tli.'il;  thou  art  no  interpreter  of  dreams; 

'I'dou  dnst  not  own  that  art,  device,  or  God, 

I  :in  make  the  future  present — let  it  cornel 

Moreover  thou  disdaincst  us  and  ours;  i» 

I'hou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  contemplatest. 

Aeasuekus. 
liisunin  thee! — not  the  worm  beneath  my  feet' 
Tiie  Fathomless  has  care  for  meaner  things 
Than  thou  canst  dream,  and  has  made  pride  for  those 
\\ "ho  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would  seem    w 
That  wliich  they  are  not.     Sultan !  talk  no  mora 
r)f  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past; 
i;ut  look  on  that  which  cannot  change — the  One, 
Tlio  unborn  iind  the  nndying.     Earth  and  ocean. 
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The  earth  on  which  I  stand,  and  hang  like  night 
On  Heaven  above  me.    What  can  they  avail? 
They  cast  on  all  things  surest,  brightest^  best,  tm 

Doubt,  insecurity,  astonishment, 

Ahasuertjs. 
Mistake  me  not!    All  is  contained  in  each« 
Dodona's  forest  to  an  acorn's  cup 
Is  that  which  has  been,  or  will  be,  to  that 
Which  is — ^the  absent  to  the  present.  .  Thought  !»• 

Alone,  and  its  quick  elements,  Will,  Passion, 
Eeason,  Imagination,  cannot  die; 
They  are,  what  that  which  they  regard  appears, 
The  stuflF  whence  mutability  can  weave 
All  that  it  hath  dominion  o*er,  worlds,  worms,  too 

Empires,  and  superstitions.    What  has  thought 
To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance? 
Wouldst  thou  behold  the  future? — ask  and  have! 
Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened — look  and,  lo  I 
The  coming  age  is  shadowed  on  the  past  m6 

As  on  a  glass. 

Mahmud. 
Wild,  wilder  thoughts  convalse 
My  spirit — Did  not  Mahomet  the  Second 
Win  Stamboul? 

Ahasuerus. 
Thou  wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  faith. 
Thou  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to  tell  no 

How  what  was  bom  in  blood  must  die. 

Mahmud. 

Thy  words 
Have  power  on  me!  I  see 

Ahasuerus. 

What  hearest  tboof 

Mahhud. 


A  far  whisper — 
Terrible  silence. 


Ahasuerus. 
What  succeeds  1 
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Mahmud. 

The  sound 
As  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial  city,  tis 

The  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire, 
The  roar  of  giant  caunon;  the  earthquaking 
Fall  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers. 
The  shock  of  crags  shot  from  strange  enginery, 
The  clash  of  wlieels,  and  clang  of  armM  hoo£»,  n 

And  crash  of  bi*azen  mail  as  of  the  wreck 
Of  adamantine  mountains — the  mad  blast 
Of  trumpets,  and  the  neigh  of  raging  steeds, 
And  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the  blood, 
And  one  sweet  laugh,  most  horrible  to  hear,  » 

As  of  a  joyous  infant  waked  and  playing 
With  its  dead  mother's  breast,  and  now  more  load 
The  mingled  battle-cry, — ha!  hear  I  not 
Ev  TOVT&  v^KT).    Allah,  Ulah,  Allah  I 

Ahasuerus. 
The  sulphurous  mist  is  raised — thou-seest — 

Mahmud. 

A  chasm«  eso 

As  of  two  mountains  in  the  wall  of  Stamboul; 
And  in  that  ghastly  breach  the  Islamites, 
Like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  world, 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise.     In  the  dust 
Glimmers  a  kingless  diadem,  and  one  n 

Of  regal  port  has  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.    Another  proudly  clad 
In  golden  arms  spurs  a  Tartarian  barb 
Into  the  gap,  and  with  his  iron  mace 
Directs  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men,  mi 

And  seems — he  is — Mahomet! 

Ahasuerus. 

What  thou  seest 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  tliy  forgotten  dream. 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
Thou  cairst  reality.     Thou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which  Empire  sleeps  enthroned,  ui 

Bow  their  towered  crests  to  mutability. 
Poised  by  the  flood,  e'en  on  the  height  thou  boldest. 
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Thou  mayst  now  learn  how  the  full  tide  of  power 

Ebbs  to  its  depths. — Inheritor  of  glory, 

Conceived  in  darkness,  born  in  blood,  and  nourished    aso 

With  tears  and  toil,  thou  seest  the  mortal  throes 

Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  same.    The  Past 

Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 

Of  the  To-come;  yet  wouldst  thou  commune  with 

That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou  sos 

Didst  start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown  is  death, 

Dissolve  with  that  strong  faith  and  fervent  passion 

Which  called  it  from  the  uncreated  deep, 

Yon  cloud  of  war,  with  its  tempestuous  phantoms 

Of  raging  death;  and  draw  with  mighty  will  m9 

The  imperial  shade  hither.  (Exit  Ahasueeus. 

Mahmud. 

Approach  I 

Phantom. 

I  come 
Thence  whither  thou  must  go!    The  grave  is  fitter 
To  take  the  living  than  give  up  the  dead; 
Yet  has  thy  faith  prevailed,  and  I  am  here. 
The  heavy  fragments  of  the  power  which  fell  m» 

When  I  arose,  like  shapeless  crags  and  clouds. 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyss,  and  voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose. 
Wailing  for  glory  never  to  return. — 

A  later  Empire  nods  in  its  decay :  bto 

The  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come, 
And  wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aerie,  while  Dominion  whelped  below. 
.The  storm  is  in  its  branches,  and  the  frost  97s 

Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil, 
jRuin  on  ruin: — Thou  art  slow,  my  son; 
The  Anarchs  of  the  world  of  darkness  keep 
A  throne  for  thee,  round  which  thine  empire  lies        sso 
Boundless  and  mute;  and  for  thy  subjects  thou. 
Like  us,  slialt  rule  the  ghosts  of  murdered  life. 
The  phantoms  of  the  powers  who  rule  thee  now — 
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ilutiiions  passions,  and  conflicting  fears, 

Aii'i  hopes  that  sate  tlieiiiselves  on  dust  and  diel— 

S:r:pt  of  their  moitul  strength,  as  thou  of  thine. 

I-irnn  must  f.ill,  but  we  will  reign  together 

I  iv.r  its  ruins  in  tlie  vrorld  of  denth: — 

Ami  if  the  trunk  be  dry,  yet  shall  the  seed 

T'liiuM  itself  even  iu  the  shape  of  that 

WLJi'li  <.'athers  birth  in  its  decay.     Woe!  woeJ 

Til  ilie  \ve;tk  people  tangled  in  the  grasp 

Uf  iiri  last  spasms, 

Mahmitd. 
Spirit,  woe  to  all  I 
Wnc  to  the  wronged  aud  the  avenger!     Woe 
Til  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroyed! 
Wdo  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver! 
W.io  to  the  oppressed,  and  woe  to  the  oppressor! 
'Woe  both  to  tiiose  that  suffer  and  inflict; 
'J'huSL-  who  are  burn  and  those  wlio  die!  but  say, 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  I  am, 
IV'Iit'H,  liow,  hy  whom,  Destruction  must  accomplisii 
jlif  consummation? 


/, 
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Voice  witliouL 
Victory !    Victory  I 

Mahmud. 
Weak  lightning  before  darkness!  poor  faint  smile       w* 
Of  dying  Islam!     Voice  which  art  the  response 
Of  hollow  weakness!     Do  I  wake  and  live? 
Were  there  such  things,  or  may  the  unquiet  braiu, 
Vexed  by  the  wise  mad  talk  of  the  old  Jew, 
Have  shaped  itself  these  shadows  of  its  fear?  mo 

It  matters  not! — for  nought  we  see  or  dream, 
Possess,  or  lose,  or  grasp  at,  can  be  worth 
More  than  it  gives  or  teaches.     Come  what  may. 
The  future  must  become  the  past,  and  I 
As  they  were  to  whom  once  this  present  hour,  «» 

This  gloomy  crag  of  time  to  which  I  cling. 
Seemed  an  Elysian  isle  of  peace  and  joy 
Never  to  be  attained. — I  must  rebuke 
This  drunkenness  of  triumph  ere  it  die, 
And  dying,  bring  despair.    Victory  !  poor  slaves  1         wo 

{Exit  Malimud. 
Voice  'without. 
Shout  in  the  jubilee  of  death!    The  Greeks 
Are  as  a  brood  of  lions  in  the  ten 
Eound  which  the  kingly  hunters  of  the  earth 
Stand  smiling.     Anarchs,  ye  whose  daily  food 
Are  curses,  groans,  and  gold,  the  fruit  of  death  tts 

From  Thule  to  the  girdle  of  the  world, 
Come,  feast !  the  board  groans  with  the  flesh  of  men ; 
The  cup  is  foaming  with  a  nation's  blood. 
Famine  and  Thirst  await!  eat,  drink,  and  diel 

S£MICHOfiUS  I. 

Victorious  Wrong,  with  vulture  scream,  •♦• 

Salutes  the  risen  sun,  pursues  the  flying  day! 

I  saw  her,  ghastly  as  a  tyrant's  dream, 
Perch  on  the  trembling  pyramid  of  night, 
Beneath  which  earth  and  all  her  realms  pavilioned  lay 
In  visions  of  the  dawning  undelight.  wft 

Who  shall  impede  her  flight  ? 
Who  rob  her  of  her  prey? 
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Voice  without. 
Victory  I    Victory  I    Russia's  famished  eagles 
Dare  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's  light. 
Impale  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  I  despoil !  m 

Violate!  make  their  flesh  cheaper  than  dust! 

Semichorus  II. 

Thou  voice  which  art 
The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendour  hid  I 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart 
Of  monarchy,  bear  me  to  thine  abode  ^ 

When  desolation  flashes  o'er  a  world  destroyed: 
Oh,  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  cloud 

Which  float  like  mountains  on  the  earthquake,  mid 
The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning. 

Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud  •• 

Of  solid  tempest  whose  black  pyramid. 
Riven,  overhangs  the  founts  intensely  brightning 

Of  those  dawn- tinted  deluges  of  fire 

Before  their  waves  expire. 
When  heaven  and  earth  are  light,  and  only  light  •« 

In  the  thunder  night ! 

Voice  withorU, 
Victory !  Victory !  Austria,  Russia,  England, 
And  that  tame  serpent,  that  poor  shadow,  France, 
Cry  peace,  and  that  means  death  when  monarchs  speak. 
Ho,  there !  bring  torches,  sharpen  those  red  stakes,        «» 
These  chains  are  light,  fitter  for  slaves  and  poisoners 
Than  Greeks.    Kill!  plunder!  burn!  let  none  remain. 

SEmCHOBUS  I. 

Alas!  for  Liberty! 
If  numbers,  wealth,  or  unfulfiUing  years, 

Or  fate,  can  quell  the  free!  w 

Alas!  for  Virtue,  when 
Torments,  or  contumely,  or  the  sneers 

Of  erring  judging  men 
Can  break  the  heart  where  it  abides. 
Alas!  if  Love,  whose  smile  makes  this  obscure  world  splendid, 
Can  change  with  its  false  times  and  tides,  w 

Like  hope  and  terror,-— 
Alas  for  Love! 
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And  Truth,  who  wanderest  lone  and  nnbefriended, 
If  thou  canst  veil  thy  lie-consuming  mirror  m5 

Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Error, 
Alas  for  theel    Image  of  the  Above. 

Semichorus  II. 
Kepulse,  with  plumes  from  conquest  torn, 
Led  the  ten  thousand  from  the  limits  of  the  mom 

Through  many  an  hostile  Anarchy!  wo 

At  length  they  wept  aloud,  and  cried,  "the  Sea!  the  Sea!" 
Through  exile,  persecution,  and  despair. 

Home  was,  and  young  Atlantis  shall  become 
The  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  the  tomb 
Of  all  whose  step  wakes  Power  lulled  in  her  savage  lair: 
But  Greece  was  as  a  hermit  child,  m6 

Whose  fairest  thoughts  and  limbs  were  built 
To  woman's  growth,  by  dreams  so  mild, 
She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt; 
And  now,  0  Victory,  blush!  and  Empire  tremble  looo 

When  ye  desert  the  free — 
If  Greece  must  be 
A  wreck,  yet  shall  its  fragments  re-assemble, 
And  build  themselves  again  impregnably 

In  a  diviner  clime,  1006 

To  Amphionic  music  on  some  Cape  sublime, 
Which  frowns  above  the  idle  foam  of  Time. 

Semichorus  I. 
lict  the  tyrants  rule  the  desart  they  have  made; 

Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they  claim; 
Be  the  fortune  of  our  fierce  oppressors  weighed  ioi« 

With  our  ruin,  our  resistance,  and  our  name! 

Semichorus  II. 
Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay. 

Our  survivors  be  the  shadow  of  their  pride. 
Our  adversity  a  dream  to  pass  away — 

Their  dishonour  a  remembrance  to  abide!  lou 

Voice  vrithout 
Victory!  Victory!     The  bought  Briton  sends 
The  keys  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. — 
Now  shall  the  blazon  of  the  cross  be  veiled. 
And  British  skill  directing  Othman  might. 
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riinnder-strike  rebel  victory.     0  keep  holy 
Ihis  jubilee  of  uiirevengfed  blood — 
Kill!  crush i  desjrail!     Let  not  a  Greek  escape' 
SEMICH0RD8   I, 
Darkness  lias  dawued  in  tbe  East 

On  the  noon  of  time: 
The  dejth-birds  descend  to  theii  feast, 

From  the  hungry  clime. 
]-et  freedom  nnd  I'eace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand. 
And  follow  Love's  folding  star 
To  the  Evening  land! 
Sejiichorus  II. 
The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn, 
Willi  the  sunset's  fire: 
1'iie  weak  day  is  dead, 

Jliit  the  night  is  not  born; 
And,  like  lovi^liness  panting  with  wild  desire 
While  it  trpmbles  with  fear  and  delight. 
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Burst,  like  morning  on  dream,  or  like  Heaven  on  death 

Through  the  walls  of  our  prison ; 
And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen'. 

Chorus. 
Tlie  world's  great  age  begins  anew,  io«o 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam, 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream.  io«» 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning-star. 
"Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep  Jtw 

Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main, 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again. 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies.  iot* 

A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

0,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  bel 
Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy  vm 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free: 
Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise. 

And  to  remoter  time  ifu 

Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live. 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose  imo 

Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  p^ood 
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Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose, 

Thau  many  unsubdued: 
Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers. 
But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers.  im 

O  cease !  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease!  must  men  kill  and  die? 
Cease!  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  um 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past,  im 

0  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last! 


NOTES. 

(1)  The  quenMess  ashes  of  Milan  [line  60], 

Milan  was  the  centre  of  the  resistance  of  the  Lombard 
league  against  the  Austrian  tyrant.  Frederic  Barbarossa 
burnt  the  city  to  the  ground,  but  liberty  lived  in  its  ashes, 
and  it  rose  like  an  exhalation  from  its  ruin.  See  Sismondi's 
**ffistoirc  dcs  RdpuUiqiLes'  Italiennes"  a  book  which  has 
done  much  towards  awakening  the  Italians  to  an  imitation 
of  their  great  ancestors. 

(2)  The  Chorus  [line  197  et  seq.\ 

The  popular  notions  of  Christianity  are  represented  in 
this  chorus  as  true  in  their  relation  to  the  worship  they 
superseded,  and  that  which  in  all  probability  they  will 
supersede,  without  considering  their  merits  in  a  relation 
more  universal.  The  first  stanza  contrasts  the  immortahty 
of  the  living  and  thinking  beings  which  inhabit  the  planets, 
and  to  use  a  common  and  inadequate  phrase,  clothe  them- 
selves in  matter^  with  the  transience  of  the  noblest  mani- 
festations of  the  external  world. 

The  concluding  verses  indicate  a  progressive  state  of 
more  or  less  exalted  existence,  according  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  every  distinct  intelligence  may  have 
attained.  I^t  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  dogma- 
tize upon  a  R"biect,  concerning  which  all  men  are  equally 
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Ignorant,  or  that  I  think  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  origin 
of  evil  can  be  disentangled  by  that  or  any  similar  asser- 
tions. The  received  hypothesis  of  a  Being  resembling  men 
in  the  moral  attributes  of  his  nature,  having  called  us  out 
of  non-existence,  and  after  inflicting  on  us  the  misery  of  the 
commission  of  error,  should  superadd  that  of  the  punish- 
ment and  the  privations  consequent  upon  it,  still  would 
remain  inexplicable  and  incredible.  That  there  is  a  true 
solution  of  the  riddle,  and  that  in  our  present  state  that 
solution  is  unattainable  by  us,  are  propositions  which  may 
be  regarded  as  equally  certain:  meanwhile,  as  it  is  the 
province  of  the  poet  to  attach  himself  to  those  ideas  which 
exalt  and  ennoble  humanity,  let  him  be  permitted  to  have 
conjectured  the  condition  of  that  futurity  towards  which 
we  are  all  impelled  by  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
immortality.  Until  better  arguments  can  be  produced  than 
sophisms  which  disgrace  the  cause,  this  desire  itself  must 
remain  the  strongest  and  the  only  presumption  that  eternity 
is  the  inheritance  of  every  thinking  being. 

(3)  No  hoary  priests  after  that  Patinarch  [line  245]. 

The  Greek  Patriarch  after  having  been  compelled  to 
fulminate  an  anathema  against  the  insurgents  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Turks. 

Fortunately  the  Greeks  have  been  taught  that  they 
cannot  buy  security  by  degradation,  and  the  Turks,  though 
equally  cruel,  are  less  cunning  than  the  smooth-faced 
tyrants  of  Europe.  As  to  the  anathema,  his  Holiness 
might  as  well  have  thrown  his  mitre  at  Mount  Athos  for 
any  effect  that  it  produced.  The  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  are 
almost  all  men  of  comprehension  and  enlightened  views 
on  religion  and  politics. 

(4)  The  freedman  of  a  western  poet  chief  [line  563]. 

A  Greek  who  had  been  Lord  Byron's  servant  commands 
the  insurgents  in  Attica.  This  Greek,  Lord  Byron  informs 
me,  though  a  poet  and  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  gave  him 
rather  the  idea  of  a  timid  and  unenterprising  person. 
It  appears  that  circumstances  make  men  what  they  are, 
and  that  we  all  contain  the  germ  of  a  degree  of  degrada- 
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lion  or  of  greatness  whose  connexion   with  our  character 
is  determined  by  events. 

(6)  The  Oretks  expect  a  Saviour  from.  theWest  [line  598]. 

It  is  reported  that  this  Messiah  had  arrived  at  a  sea- 
port near  Lacedsemon  in  an  American  brig.  The  associa- 
tion of  names  and  ideas  is  irresistibly  ludicrous,  but  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  rumour  strongly  marks  the  state  of 
popular  enthusiasm  in  Greece. 

(6)  Ths  sound  as  of  the  assauU  of  an  Imperial  City  [line  815]. 

For  the  vision  of  Mahmud  of  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453,  See  Gibbon's  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Soman  Empire/*  voL  xii.  p.  223. 

The  manner  of  the  invocation  of  the  spirit  of  Mahomet 
the  Second  will  be  censured  as  over  8ubtl&  I  could 
easily  have  made  the  Jew  a  regular  conjuror,  and  the 
Phantom  an  ordinary  ghost  I  have  preferred  to  represent 
the  Jew  as  disclaiming  all  pretension,  or  even  belief,  in 
supernatural  agency,  and  as  tempting  Mahmud  to  thai 
state  of  mind  in  which  ideas  may  be  supposed  to  assume 
the  force  of  sensations  through  the  confusion  of  thought 
with  the  objects  of  thought,  and  the  excess  of  passion 
animating  the  creations  of  imagination. 

It  is  a  sort  of  natural  magic,  susceptible  of  being 
exercised  in  a  degree  by  any  one  who  should  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  secret  associations  of  another's 
thoughts. 

(7)  The  Chorus  [line  1060  et  seq,]. 

The  final  chorus  is  indistinct  and  obscure,  as  the  event 
of  the  living  drama  whose  arrival  it  foretells.  Prophecies 
of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  &c.  may  safely  be  made  by 
poet  or  prophet  in  any  age,  but  to  anticipate  however 
darkly  a  period  of  regeneration  and  happiness  is  a  more 
hazardous  exercise  of  the  faculty  which  bards  possess  or 
feign.  It  will  remind  the  reader  "  magno  nee  proximua 
intervallo"  of  Isaiah  and  Virgil,  whose  ardenc  spirits 
overleaping  the  actual  reign  of  evil  wliich  we  endure  and 
bewail,  already  saw  the  possible  and  perhaps  approaching 
state  of  society  in  which  the  "  lion  shall  lie  down  vnth  the 
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lamb**  and  "omnis   feret  omnia  tellus."     Let  these  great 
names  be  my  authority  and  my  excuse. 

(8)  Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose  shall  hurst  [line  1090]. 

Saturn  and  Love  were  among  the  deities  of  a  real  or 
imaginary  state  of  innocence  and  happiness.  All  those 
who  felly  or  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt;  the  Oru 
who  rose,  or  Jesus  Christ,  at  whose  appearance  the  idols  of 
the  Pagan  World  were  amerced  of  their  worship;  and  the 
many  unsubdued,  or  the  monstrous  objects  of  the  idolatry 
of  China,  India,  the  Antarctic  islands,  and  the  native  tribes 
of  America,  certainly  have  reigned  over  the  understandings 
of  men  in  conjunction  or  in  succession,  during  periods  iii 
which  all  we  know  of  evil  has  been  in  a  state  of  por- 
tentous, and,  until  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  arts, 
perpetually  increasing  activity.  The  Grecian  gods  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  personally  more  innocent,  although 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  as  far  as  temperance  and  chastity 
are  concerned,  they  gave  so  edifying  an  example  as  their 
successor.  The  sublime  human  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  deformed  by  an  imputed  identification  with  a  power, 
who  tempted,  betrayed,  and  punished  the  innocent  beings 
who  were  called  into  existence  by  his  sole  will;  and  for 
the  period  of  a  thousand  years,  the  spirit  of  this  most 
just,  wise,  and  benevolent  of  men,  has  been  propitiated 
with  myriads  of  hecatombs  of  those  who  approached  the 
nearest  to  his  innocence  and  wisdom,  sacrificed  under 
every  aggiavation  of  atrocity  and  variety  of  tortura  The 
horrors  of  the  Mexican,  the  Peruvian,  and  the  Indian 
superstitions  are  well  known. 


WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  THE  NEWS  OF  THE 

DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON. 

What!  alive  and  so  bold,  oh  earth? 

Art  thou  not  overbold  ? 

What!  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old 
In  the  light  of  thy  morning  mirth. 
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The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold?  i 

Ha  I  leapest  thoa  forth  as  of  old  ? 
Are  not  the  limbs  still  when  the  ghost  is  fled. 
And  canst  thou  move.  Napoleon  being  dead? 

Howl  is  not  thy  quick  heart  cold? 

What  spark  is  alive  on  thy  hearth  ?  h 

How !  is  not  his  death-knell  knelled  ? 

And  livest  thcu  still,  Mother  Earth? 
Thou  wert  warming  thy  fingers  old 
O'er  the  embers  covered  and  cold 
Of  that  most  fiery  spirit,  when  it  fled —  i» 

What,  Mother,  do  you  laugh  now  he  is  dead  ? 

"Who  has  known  me  of  old,"  replied  Earth, 
"  Or  who  has  my  story  told  ? 
It  is  thou  who  art  overbold." 
And  the  lightning  of  scorn  laughed  forth  n 

As  she  sung,  "to  my  bosom  I  fold 
All  my  sons  when  their  knell  is  knelled, 
'        And  so  with  living  metien  all  are  fed, 

And  the  quick  spring  like  weeds  out  of  the  dead. 

"  Still  alive  and  still  bold,"  shouted  Earth,  » 

"  I  grew  bolder  and  still  more  bold. 

The  dead  fill  me  ten  thousand  fold 
Fuller  of  speed,  and  splendour,  and  mirth, 
I  was  cloudy,  and  sullen,  and  cold, 
Like  a  frozen  chaos  uprolled,  m 

Till  by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 
My  heart  grew  warm.     I  feed  on  whom  I  fed. 

"  Aye,  alive  and  still  bold,"  muttered  Earth, 

"  Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  rolled, 

In  terror  and  blood  and  gold,  w 

A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth. 
Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  mould 
The  metal  before  it  be  cold; 
And  weave  into  his  shame,  which  like  the  dead 
Shrouds  me,  the  hopes  that  from  his  glory  fled.*      *• 
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